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OARD OF TRADE—DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
METROPOLITAN ponooL OF poreres APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS. 
Dinector—Sir HENRY T. a LA BECHE, C.B. F.B.S. 
The following Course of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations 
will be given mext Session, which w: will commence on the Ist of 
October, with an Introductory Lecture by Prof. E. Forbes. 
1. CHEMISTRY, with reference to the Arts—A. W. Hof- 


mann, . FF. 
2 NATURAL. HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts— 


F.R: 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, with its Sati Applications—R. Hunt. 
t 6 emer ANICS—R. Wil wk F.B.S. 


. Perey, M. 
‘ TRS with its Practical A. a C. Ramsay, 


i MINERALOGY} W- W. Smyth, M.A. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing is also given. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, now the Chemical 
ool, receives Pupils at a fee of 101. for the 
The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical 


Lal 

The e fee f for Motetouletes | Stadents (exclusive of the Labora- 
tories) | — eet 3vl. for two years, or two annual pay- 
ments of fee includes Field Instruction. 
Tickets to of Lectures are issued at 3, and 41. 
Officers in the Queens or or East India Company's service, —— 
Mining Agents aud Managers, may obtain t’ at half the us 


ae H. the Prince of Wales has srented Two Exhibitions to the 

Be to Mr. T. R: Es Regist t the School, 

or 0) on ply r. 7. ox rar, a ie 001, 
ermyn-street, Lo: London. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—New 
Students will be admitted into the following Departments 
on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1853 :— 
The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, which provides a 
Gye —— lin its nature, for those 
ropose to offer themselves as Candidates for Holy Orders. 
The io Archbishops and twenty-four of the Bishops have con- 
sented to admit as 3 Candidates for Holy Orders those who shall 
produce a Certificate of having, passed a 
— a fo study at K: 











EPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
SCIENCE. lasinaing Greek aud Latin, Mathematics, English 


Literature and History, —_ and Germ: and a for 
those Lag wen od whe to proceed to the niversities of Ox- 
ford or Cam age. ke. 


The nm men Sand of APPLIED SCIENCES, which Pro; 
yides 9 Course of Instruction for those who are likely to be e 
in Civil Engineering, Lay Architecture, and the Teker 
rt. Math Na Philosc. 


mistry, 8 Geometrical D: Mineral d 
ied hei Mane Surveing. _ pery, are taught i dhis 


The MILITARY DSPARTMES?. intended for the training 
of those who expect Commiasi in the A Army, or direct imt- 


seonraphy, French and German, Drawing and Fortification. 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on ZpEeear, September 20, 
whew new PUPILS will be ADMLTTED. 
e School is now divided into Two Parts :— 
i The Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Litera- 
ra, the Studies in which are directed —iy > prepare Pupils for the 
U for the Th 1, G: and Medical 


e en 
Departments of King’s College, and for t the Learned Pr ofessions, 
2. The Division of Modern ILustruction, including me Fuss in- 
tended for general Mercantile Pursuits ; for the Classes of Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, and Military Science in King’s College ; for 
| ob Military Academies ; for the Royal Navy and the Commercial 


Further particulars respecting any one of these Departments 
may be obtained from the King’s ep Calender (to be obtained 
- the College, price 23. 6d., or sent by 38.) ; or by application 
to J. W. CunnincHam, Bou. Beoretacy: Pitings Go ‘ollege, London. 

August, 1853. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


re GS COLLEGE, LONDON.—Mepicau 
PARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION, 1853-54, will 
COMMERCE on MONDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1853, on which day 
all Students are expected to “aeadk the bt tT Lecture, by 
DR. GUY, at 2 o'clock. 
The following COURSES of LECTURES will be given :— 
Anatomy—Professor Richard ‘Morbid A R.S. 
Physiology and © General and Morbid Anatomy—Professors W. 
Bowman, F.R.S. and Lion . B. 
Chemistry—Professor W. A. Miller, 3D. PRS. 
Principles and Practice of Medicine—Professor George Budd, 











M.D. F.K.S. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery—Prof. William Fergusson, 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
The Hos — is dig mny aan. 
Clinical res are given yevery week, both by the P 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
TY of ARTS LAWS. —Bessio n a0 Bh F be 
deliver an INTRODUCTO: LEC: 
. Subject, Vindicie Punics. 
CLASSES. 


FACU and 

pansies oor. Vee ance on THURSDAY, Soheber Ii 
r NEWMAN will 

TURE. at Three o ‘aiocke 













. Marks. 
Professor Masson, A.M. 
Merlet. 
Gallenga. 
Heimann, Ph.D. 
Potter, A.M. 


Ph.D. 
A.M. 


Eaton Hodg- 


Morris, F.G.S. 


Grant, M.D. 
the Rey. J. Hoppus, 


A. 








History—Professor C 
Jacob Waley, M.A 


a 


M.A. LL.D. 
Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 


Resiwence or Stupents.—Several of the Professors receive 
Students to reside with them, and = the Office of the College there 
is kept a register of ies who receive boarders into their fami- 
lies. se 5 register will afford information as to terms and other 

rticulars. 

Anes NDREWS Scnotarsnips.—After the Examinations for the Scho- 
larships in eens next the exioting ai r ng the 
number and value Andrews Scholarships will be re-con- 
sidered by the Coun 

Gotpswip Prizes for Heprew.—T wo, 151. and 100. respectively. 

Murcuison Prizes, for. GgeoLocy AnD MiveRra.ocy, offered by 
the Baro pr Go_psmip.—T wo, 15l. and 101, respectively, 

Wiuiamson Prize, offered by Alexander Williamson, Esq. 501. 
for the most successfu experimental researeh undertaken in the 
Birkbeck Laboratory. <A similar Prize will probably be offered in 
—— 


rospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 


Office af the Coll 
oe ene “RICHARD ‘POTTER, A.M., Dean of the Paculty. 
th AS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Coumeil. 


ugust, 1853, 
The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on Mon- 

day, the 3rd of October. 

_ The Junior School will open on Friday, the 23r@ of September. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LARDON. — 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the Government of 


f the Coll 
—_ “Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 


eal e School wid. OPEN on TURaD AY, A 27th of Sep- 
w Pupils. All the Boys must appear in their 
places without. fail on Friday, the 30th, at a quarter past Nine 


° ‘The Session is divided into three Terms ; viz. from the 23rd of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 4th of August. 

The seany b. i for rT Pupil is 192., of which 6l. are paid 
in advance m. The Hours of Attendance are from a 
quarter =A) ‘Nine three ae past Three o'clock. The After- 
Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclusively to 


The Subjects taught are, Reading, Writing, the English, Jatin. 
Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and Englis' 
History, pGoosrephy. , both a and Posies. ‘Arithmetic: and 


f Natural Philo- 
sophy, aud of Chemistry and aa ing. 

Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of Education. There is a 
General Examination ned the Pupils at the end of the Session, and 
the Prizes are then give: 

At the end of each of the first two Terms there are Short Ex- 
aminations, which are taken into account in the General Examin- 
ation. No absence by a Boy from any one of the a of 
his Classes is permitted, except for reasons submitted to, and 
gore by, the Head Master. 

roe, Dlengtine of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishment. 

A Monthly Report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
Parent or Guardian. 

Further we bp be obtained at the Office of the College. 

JHA . ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College i in the Classes of the Faculty of woe 
will commence on Monday, the 3rd of October; those of the 
Faculty of Arts on Thursday, the 13th of October. 

August 31, 1853. 

















and by the Su — 

The Physicians’ "Assistants and Clinical Clerks, the House Sur- 
geons and Dressers, are selected by from the 8 
of the Hospital. 

Scuotarsnips.—New Students entering for this Session will 
have the privilege oaaaeny of contending, in October next, for 
free Warnefor Scholarships of 25/. per annum, for three years. 
on the 30th of September next. 

One Scholarship of 402 tenable for three Ite one of 301., and 
three of 200. cach. tenable for two amy en be filled A et in — 
next, i subjects of the 

1 particulars upon every ney a be cbininel = 
Dr. pots Dean of the Department; or upon application to J. W. 


Cuyninenam, Esq., £ecretary. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


Aug. 1, 1863. 
INGS COLLEGE, LONDON, ST. PAUL'S 
SCHO &c.—Preparato EDUCATION. —A widow Lady, 
Feding! in Ten ‘est of London, prepares a FE 
YOUN under 10 years of age, for the above or 
smilar Institutions. the locality is percioueay suitable for 

















cate health or from India.—For terms, references, 
bc. apply to Cc. Ci 12, Norland-square, Notting-hill, near London. 








NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
London.—THIS INSTITUTION will RE-OPEN in Octo- 

ber next, under the superintendence of the Principal, Dr. WituiAM 
B. CARPENTER, F.R.S. F.G.8. &., for the reception of Students at 
University College during the Academical Session. _,nformation 


BoArp OF TRADE. TT DEPARTMEN T OF 
SCIENCE AND AR 
Py npg ‘anal IN m nt. General ry Special, as afforded at 
zE 
I a rags 8 sompest. a6 ABLBoROUGH House, Pall Mall, London. 
L—A MODEL SCHOOL. 
IL—SPECIAL CLASSES for TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
IIL—A TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHEKS. 
Ant Surerintenpent—RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 
Pe py bidag! ey Tal commence on iecre ke 
of Gescber, 1s 853, with an ODUCTURY LECTURE by 


1. bay 4 Courses of Instruction are intended to impart system 
cally of the principles of An specially A 
its Pelation to the useful purposes of life. A limi application 

of those principles is demonstrated with the view of preparing 
Students to cater upon the future practice of the Decorative Ars 
in Manufactories and Workshops, either as Masters, Overseers, 0} 
skilled workmen. At the same time, instruction is afforded to ail 
who may desire to pursue these studies without reference to a pre- 
Ss for any special 





branch of Industry. Special Courses are 
in order to train persons to become Masters of Schools of 
A and to enable Schoolmasters of Parochia! aud other Schools to 
teac! Fie Writes Drawing as a part of general Education con- 
rey with 

4.4 and Classes for Instruction, 
toliowine a jon, comprehend the 


l'empera, an 
Drawing. Paintin og Modeling, ‘nclule the ‘Figure from 
he —_= ~ 3 and Artistic Anatomy. Class 
ping p= “bractice, daily, in the morni 
and evening Fee dl. the Session, or Wy of a Session, Head 
r. Barnett. Assistan' essrs. Herman, W 


Evening Instruction is limited to advanced 
Painting, and Modeling, including the Figure. 





Hie 
= 


B. The ub an 
Drawing, 





Qualised Students, formerly regis! merset H b 
y be admitted by the Lzal*hecver, at a fee of Ie. oe 
2 erestelientndpones hers pay 2. each 


ECHNICAL COURSES. 

C. Practical Construction, intiading Ajohitectare, Building, 
and the vario of Plast: urniture, 
and Metal Working. Public — Clase. Lectures, Teaching 
and Practice, ve oly fe epening, ‘ee Session. 
Evening Course only. e Students only. Lec- 
turer and Su 


aly 

D. i= Machine i Clase Lectures with even- 
ing tone hing and morning ponction For Male Students 

only. Fee 2 each Session. Superintendent, Mr. W. Binns. 

E. Surface Recscation. soapetied ws ey Fabrics of of all kinds, 
‘aper ngs, ublic an Leetures, 

T and Practice at a)) times. i= dl. each Session. 

An afternoon class for Tapeless Sea ‘ee 2h. > saenins 


Class for 
tendent, Mr. Octa Hu = a 
ly Teaching and Practice for Male 
Session. Superinten- 





F. Porcelain 
and Female Students Fee 41. each 
dent pson and Mr. J. C. Robinson. 


ts, 
@. Weod Public Lectures, daily T: and Prac- 
tice ante only, Fee a. “Sanatlasendents, 
Mr. Thom om ou and 

H., Lithography, Chalk, Pen, and Coteus. Paltz’ Teaching and 

é , 
“Ments, Mr. od BM fee Ohawace. oS aww 

“ PUBLIC LECTURES 
On Natural Hisery, by Professor E. Forbes ; on Metallurgical 
Pp by Dr. Pere ibrar the History of Ornamental 


Art, by Mr. Wenun. rarian ; on the Objects aud Uses 
of the ~~ by Mr. J. ©. »&e. Admission to 
each L re 6d. 





3. The Saieecion for the general Students is carried on daily, 
except on Saturdays. The Annual Sessions, each lasting five 
months, commence on Ist October, and 1st March, and end respec- 
Geely ou 28th February, and 3ist July. 

4 ey may matriculate for a period of three years upon 
paying 201. in one sum on entrance, or three annual payments of 

They | are entitled to attend all Public and Class tures, the 
general and technical Courses, to receive personal instruction, and 
to practice in the School at all times, they have also access to the 
Museum and Library. At the end of the Session they may pass an 
Examination, and have the privilege of competing for Scholar- 
chive, varying from 10. to & year in value. 

Occasional Students are at liberty to attend only the particu- 
lar Courses for Bo. pat ney os. Ly have admission to the 
wy. Libra! ic Lect 

a CLASS 1 FOR t NCHOOLMASTERS AND PUPIL hi 

ERS All meet owe Tu and Thursday Evenings, and o 
Saturdays. Pupil iy) under inspection of the Council a 
Le pay a Fee of 10s. for the Session of five months. School- 
asters of Parochial Schools, &c.. may enter the Schoolmasters’ 


Cc Class, nd pay a Fee of 5s. uperin ntendent of the Training teach- 
Bowler and entary Soslonell on, Mr. Burchett; Assistant, Mr. 
jowler. 
7A R r of the Students’ attendances is kept, and may be 
consulted | y Parents and Guardians. 
8 The SCHOOL FOR THE FEMALE STUDENTS passing 


sient the General Course is at 37, Gow ereiree perenne, 
as Aoeente, Miss Gann and Miss 

espectuses, further patermnation, ee at the Offices, 
wt Heun.! Pail Mall, London. 


HIENRY COLE, 
LYON PLAYFAIR, } Joint Secretaries. 








respecting the arrangements of the Hall, Terms of % 
may be obtained by application to the Principal at the Hall. 


VISON, Hon, Sec. 
_ September 6, 1853. 
RYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM.—Efforts 


are being made to collect for the Seer of the Pompeian 
House specimens of ROMAN MOSAIC WORK, fice fragments 
of which are often found in this Country i situations where it is 
= to provide for their safety and proper Exhibition. 
Any or who may be in possession of an 
such remains in sufficient! dition to admit of removal, 
and of appropriate dimensions and design, would confer a public 
benefit by placing the same at the disposal of the Institution. Any 
communication upon this subject will be gladly pools ved by 
M a Ww 


YA 
Crystal 2 om Sydenham. 




















OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 
KENT—For “tod Rast its Pupils for the Universities, for 
the Military, Naval, and —_ India Company's Services, and for 
Mercantile or other pursui 
The primary object of this $ School is to educate the sons of Naval 
—_ Marine Officers, at the least possible expense; but a limited 
mber of Pupils other than the sons of Naval or Marine Officers 
— also eligible for admission, under the recent Act of Parliamcnt, 
on advanced terms. The regulations may be Py oe fr 
Secretary. e next Quarter will commence on 29t 
oes oy ats - = — re early spalig ew 
_ er of the Council, 
4 ALFRED EA 


tember, 
The aeventh List of Contributions te 
BUILDING FUND will shortly be published. < 
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N ILL-HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.— 
1 ay ter, Ri PUILIP OMITE. B. 
ti bony the A pits Pupils, and “for Meeliminary 
information, may be made to the Head Master, or to the 
- By order of the Committee, 
Old Jewry Chambers. ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. _ 


ISS H. 8. PICKERSGILL begs to inform her 
Friends and Pupils that fe — return to Town on 
SATURDAY, tember 
Teaching as 








Septem will commence her 
as usual.—6, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


C= BERWELL COLLEGIATE ‘SCHOOL, 
in union with Rig Oo College, London. Fou 
Patron—The LO BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 
enn. Lene at King’s College are now held by past Pupils 
A Prospectus, with terms for Boarders and Daily Pupil ond and hee | 
Examiner's Report, will be forwarded on application to the H 
owl the Rev. C. Crofts, M.A., at the School, Camberwell a, 
rrey. 








AWDON HOUSE, Hoppgspon, Herts.— 

rs. ELLIS and Mrs. HURRY desire to ioe their friends 

and = ublic boy? x4 intend ALTERING the period of their 

ScHOOL, VACA The Midsummer Vacation at Rawdon 

House will pew meno = the Ist of July and terminate on the 8th 

of September ; the Winter Vacation will commence on the 23rd of 

ecember and terminate on the 23rd of January. The School Year 
will be divided into three Sessions. 


NIVERSITY EDUCATION IN SCOT- 
LAND.—A Master of Arts of the University of Cambridge, 
who took high Nahe honours, and now holds a Professor- 
ship in one of t beg Daves pati St into his 
Family Two or Three ¥ OUNG N, whose STUDIES and 
Course of Reading he personall 
privilege of attending Celene \ 
maties, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Compara- 
tive Anatomy, and Physiology and Chemistry, with the free use 
of a large Public Library and Museum. They have likewise the 
opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the French and 
oe hoy Languages. 
he Advertiser can offer special advan: 
m. for Cambridge, or for the Medical p maog pene ‘erms, in- 
cluding all College and University Fees,OQne Hundred Guineas 
for the Winter ion, which extends from the sutenins of 
for 





es to yo men pre- 


HE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, near | ] 


LONDON, and in the Vicinity of the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, for Business and Professional pereaie. J. YEATS, Prin- 
cipal. Terms, Thirty-five and Forty Guineas. No extras. “Omni- 
buses to and from Gracechurch-street, City, every ten minutes. 


T. MARY'S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary’ 

road, Canonbury, Islington. —This Institution for LAD Es, 
on_the Princip] es of Recon’ College, will RE-OPEN (D.V.) on 
THURSDAY, wen ae nst.— A Lecture will be delivered * Seven 
o'clock, P.M. yrect isely, on Cameras, the oops Deis. 
ys os Rev. J. F. Dennam, M.A. F.K.S., Rector of. Mary 
; Lecturer of St. Bride's, * Fleet- street ; A fs of 
Spelling: book on New Princi i. 

Admission he Lecture free. 

sane di =e Gentlemen are requested to present their own cards 
at th Principal—M1ISS NORTHCROFT. 








RIVATE INSTRUCTION, or in COURSES 
of LECTURES, in CHEMISTRY ; also, the THEORY 
and PRACTICE of the STEAM-ENGINE._NAVAL GENTL 
MEN and Others desirous of obtaining Gendien mee =| 
with these subjects can gain full ‘particulars by addressing (pre- 
paid) E. V. Garpner, Esq., Professor of Chemistry, &c.,24, Norfolk- 
street, Middlesex Hospital. 


evcatOn tO PARENTS opel GUAR- 
ANS.—-A Professional Gentleman has an cpportantt of 
introducing a YOUNG LADY into a first-class. E BLISH- 
MENT at St. John’s Wood, where she will be instructed by the 
masters at little more than half the usual terms.—Address L. H., 
fr. Shaw’s, 27, Southampton-row, Russell-square. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
residing in North Hants, formerly Private Tutor at Eton, 
and then Headmaster of a Grammar School, RECEIVES SIX 
PUPILS. He pays socom attention to Compositio! on, both in 
Prose and Verse ; and for Pupils not intended for a Public School, 
his Course includes, besides Mathematics and cs, German 
and French, History and English Literature. Terms 100 Guineas 
a year; or for two brothers occupying one bedroom, 140 Guineas. 
Address Rey. R. 8. Hanxixctox, Rectory, near Newbury. 


GENTLEMAN, residing in the Neighbourhood 

of London, and in the immediate vicinity of one of the great 
Public Schools, is desirous of meeting with one or two LITTLE 
BOYS, between 10 and 13 years of age, who may be prepared by an 














November 3 the so of April. al. oad » heaally Soe es 
remainin, axing & loonet of the year. re 
of Messrs. & W. Boone, Booksetl liers, 29, New Bond-street. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Wissor Hovss, 
Cumberland-place. Southampton. — —Dr. DREW?’ F.R.A.S., 
RE CEIVES into his FAMILY a LIMITED Nt SSER wot 
S=NTLEMEN, . 7} 40 to. 18 years of age, 
cand ‘or The 


general! 

Army and Navy reitiee nak: tothe latest regulation Dr. 
Drew endeavours, by personal superintendence and moral ‘eulture, 
to give his pupils an education befitting Me entlemen. The 
Classics and Mathematics soundly taught are the basis of his 
system. Attention is ease to Landscape eawiag by a his qovile; 3 
to Fortification by those intended for the Army; and to 
tion those destined for the Sea. The Principles of Natural 
Philosophy are explained in systematic Courses of mares on the 
varic yas branch a and the papile are encouraged to take part in 

Observations, for which facilities 
= afforded 5 the J ny which is always in active working 


"During the last fifteen years Dr. Drew has instructed the sons of 
many Clergymen, private gentlemen, and Officers in both services, 
who are now filling responsible positions in various professions. 

Terms, 80 Guineas annually. The only extra charge is for the 
Modern Languages, which are taught by competent masters. 


RIVATE @UITION.—A Married beneficed 
Clergyman, A.M., whose academic course was marked by 
several first honours in Classics and Hebrew, and a Medal in 
Science, and whose experienes! ¥ Taitien, publica and’ private, has 
been very considerable, as also red to RE- 
CEIVE a limited number of PRIVATE PUrILe. for the Uni- 
versities, the Public Schools, or the Engineering Profession. The 
house and grounds, beautiful and excellent, are @ rural 
district confessedly mild gat salubrious, ‘and singularly pic- 
turesque. To those of delica 
an opportunity is pon a 5 of securing advant es seldom sur- 
passed. His Testimonials are of a high. order; an the terms, in 
na: 

















r with his own two Sons, for entering the Public 
Schools within ¢ a year or two from the present time. The sons of 

jan parents, and those who have never yet been to School, 
would be Le a a preferred. The highest references can be given. 
nes 5 care of Messrs. J. W. Parker & Son, West 





ues ON THE CONTINENT.—SICILY. 
unre n about to return to his Chapieiney is Mt | 
to EDUCAT TWO PUPILS, and to provide the as' 
for qznek. Italian, or German. Apply to Rey. M.C., Mr. Parker, 
rand. 





EW COLLEGE.—The Ctassgs tee the 
mntins WINTER (with the exception of the Class of 

Logic and rat will meet, and the SESSION will be 
OpENeED, upon TUESDAY, the 8th of NovemBER next, at 2 o'clock, 

p.M., When an Address will be delivered by 
The Rev. JAMES BANNERMAN, D.D. 
The Classes for the different Branches of Study will be opened 
as follows:— 


Classes. Days and Hours of Attendance. Professors. 
Wednesday, November 9, 
Divinity ........ f Junior Class,’ 1o’clock 2 Dr. Buchanan, 


Senior Class, 11 o’clock 
s Wedn neateg, November 8 
ee unior Class, 11 o’cloc 

Divinity ........ {Benior Class, 1 o’clock 


51, Lauriston-place. 


Dr. Bannerman, 
7, Clarendon-crescent. 
Wednesday, November 9, 
Divinity and f Junior Class, 11 o'clock. Dr. Cunningham, 
Church History ( Senior Class, 1 o'clock / 17, Salisbury-road. 
Wednesday, November 9. 
Junior Class, 12 o’clock 


Hebrew & Orien- Dr. Dun 
29, Elder-street. 


tal Languages .— Class, 10 o’clock 
Wednesday, November 9, 
E tical Theo- Junio Class, 10 o’clock Dr. 





proportion to the educatio 

Galion offered, moderate. For particulars —— pre-paid, to 
ANGLICANUS, A. M., care of Mr. Clere Smith, Secretary of the 
Church A 36, street, Strand, iaaken 


(THE LADIES’ —” 47, BEDFORD.- 


The SESSION 1853—4 mn  Commanen on THURSDAY, the 
6th of October. 
Biblical Literature— Kev. J. Baines, M.A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford. 
Moral Philosophy—Alexander Bain, Esq. A.M., seremeney Lecturer 
on Moral Philosophy in Marischal < ollege.. Aberdee 
sna History—Kev. W. Browning Smith, M.A. St. Jo ohn’s Coll. 


bridge. 
Te History—J. Langton Sanford, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
r 
Hathematics— Rey. William Cook, M.A. of “aged College, Cam- 


ce. 
Natural Philosopnhy—Rev. William Cook, M. 
Physical and Political wee Se. ©. Bain. Esq. A.M. 
Latin, with ith English Grammar—Rev. J. Baines, M.A. 
ing 
German Language and Tiiterature—Adolph Heimann, Ph.D. Pro- 
fessor of German in University ery e Tae. 
French I and I ‘Adol e Ragon. 
Ttalian Language and oem niphs Bas 
Elocution—J. Wigan, a 
Vocal Musie—Professor Hullah, of Ring 's College, London. 
Harmony—W. Sterndale Bennett, Esq, 
rawing—F. S. Cary, Esq. 
The Prospectus, containing a List of the low Visitors, Pro- 
rammes of Lectures, Directions for a Course of Study, the Time 
‘able, and other particulars, may ad at the College. 47, Bed- 
ford-square, daily, between Ten and Four. 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL will open on MONDAY, the 26th of 
September. 


HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 

















SQUARE.—JUNIOR SCHOOL.—The School will RE- 
OPEN onMONDAY, the 26th ¢ eRegteneber. The tuition is carried 
on by the ene MARTIN, acting with the Professors of 


the College.—For particulars a at the College. 


pean EDUCATION.—An eminent Artist, 

at Diisseldorf on the Rhine, wishes to take TWO 

ENGLISH CI et SHLD EN, of either sex, into his family to be BDU- 

with his own, or, , at_an excellent public School. 

or particulars ap apply to Mr. Scotr Russe.1, 37, Great George- 
estminster, and Pror. Heimann, 57, on-8q) 








Black, 
logy mo Class, 12 o’clock 16, Claremont-crescent. 
meee te wenaten, November 9 
* Natural Science, wi! x- 
cursions } 2 o'clock { 


rofessor Fleming, 
(Sea ‘GroveHouse L th. 
Wednesday, November 2, 


s Lectures .... 1 o'clock 
t Logic and Meta- Professor Fraser, 
physics E Sioa) V3 orl. 4 rote Fracer, 


According to these arrangements, the Curriculum for Students of 
heology will stand thus : 


First Year's Students, 
Attend Dr. Bannerman’ 's Junior Class at Eleven. 
uncan’s ditto at Twelve, 
Dr. Fleming's Class at Two. 


Reena, Jar 's Students, 
Dr. Duncan’s Senior Class at Ten 
Dr. Cunningham's Junior Class a at Eleven. 
Dr. Buchanan’s at One. 
Third Year's Students. 
Attend 7 Black’s Junior Class at Ten. 
Dr. Buchanan’s Senior Class at Eleven. 
Dr. Cunningham's Senior Class at One. 
Fourth Year's Students, 
Attend Dr. Black’s Senior Class at Twelve. 
Bannerman’s Senior Class at One. 
The Rev. Theo. Meyer will open a Class for Hebrew at Nine o’clock. 

MarricuLation.—Students of Theology, before entering with the 
Professors, must matriculate in the Library, and pay the common 
fee to the ey of the College. 

Admiss ses of” the New College is not limited to 
Students. qualifying for the Ministry, or connected with the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

* Natura Scrence.—This Class is now recognised as equivalent 
to any of the Classes of Natural History in the Universities of Scot- 
land, by the Regal Oaage of Surgeons, Edinburgh, and by the 
Army and Navy Medical Boards, London. There is attached to it 
aClass Library, Cae | — of 250 volumes on Natural 
Science,—the valuable gift o 

PB. Cuass or Logic anv Metapnysics—Students in Philoso 

requested to take notice, that the opening Lecture in the ope, 
will be delivered a week earlier than the day named for opening 
the Theological Classes, viz. 
Wednesday, Noy, 2, at One o'clock. 

New College, Edinburgh, JAMES BONAR, 

Ist September 1853, Secretary to the College. 





KA= SOCIETY for the PUBLICATION of 
KS on NATURAL HISTORY. Established 1844. 
The TENTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held dur 
ing the ion of GORGE Sovcieticn 6 FY HULL. 
DWIN LANK ESTER, MD. $5eeretarics, 
September, ue” 


O THE LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS in Union w 
CLETY of ARTS, and Others—Dr. HENR 





subjects of EXPERIMEN SOP. 
application at the Medical School of st George's 
nerton-street, Wilton-place, Knightsbridge. 

Institutions desiring to secure Dr. Noad’s services during 4 
ensuing session, are respectf d to i wi 
him as soon as possible. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 

of meDeCine She Baty ape SESSION will commence 

on MONDAY, October , with an Introductory Lecture by 
Dr. FRERE, ‘at tight clock P.M. 

The lis n rther enlargement, and will 


a fu’ 
neosive —- 4 of 300 In- panes. The annual number of Out- 
patients exceeds 12,000, 

The School buildings have been connbiecelay enlarged ; the size 
of the Anatomical Museum has been doubled, —_ epee Library 
and Museum of Materia Medica have been im provi 
a} for Eighteen Months’ Medical, an — Fears’ Surgical 

ractice, 

Fee for attendance on the Hospital Practice and Lectures re- 
a by .~ + Caliegs of Surgeons and a Company, Le 

his sum y be paid by instalments of 30/. at the 
the Second Session, | 











the First Boneken, 302, at the beginning of 
151. at the beginning of the Third Session. 

For further information ar) 
the School, at the Hospital da 
Co the resident Medical 
"= ithe —— 





y be obtained on lication at the oane. 


NV USIC =D DRAWING.—Wanted, a 
YOUNG PERSON to TEACH the above. She must reside 

in the neighbourhood of Sloane-street. Inclose terms and addresg 

to ALpua, care of Messrs. Murray & Stanesby, Booksellers, 

Sloane-street. 


REPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES. 

A Married Cle _—, pits p, Six Pupils to 

Oxford or Cambridge, ANCI 

—-- with the new sy: Stem - - ~. where ail his Pupils have 

hitherto been su He is alsoa good Mathematician. Terms 

100 Guineas ayear. Address Q. Q., care of Mr. Nutt, Foreign Book- 
seller, 270, Strand, London. 


OMESTIC EDUCATION.—A Lady receives 
SIX YOUNG LADIES into oe Circle, whose Studies she 
undertakes to complete. As rega' rs, she can command 
the highest talent and skili.—Q., Post-offiee, Ledbury-road, West- 
bourne-grove. 


LLITARY EDUCATION. —A Gentleman 

est Lodi red between fifty and sixty officers of the 

British = Bast ia Tyre eee Armies, to pass their —— 
tions at and who has written several 
ay military a, has vacancies fora FEW PUPILS. “The 
references given. Apply to Mr. Stocqueler, 49, Pall-mall. 


OLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AN® 
CHEMISTRY, and of PRACTICAL and GENERAL 
SCIENCE, 37 aad 38, Lower Kennington-lane, KENNIN GroN 


near London. 
ncipal—J. C. NESBIT, F.G.S. F.C.S. - 
The FP of Studies pursued in the College 7 oe 
branch requisite to prepare Youth yi Ley pursuit of apes 
Engines ring, Mining. Manufactu: the Arts; for the Na 
-  eesiitegy Services, and for the niversities. 
alyses and Assays of ar description are s poomptiy and accu- 
ie... executed at the Colleg 
arta a and other particulars may be had on application to 
e Princip: 
The aos Term will COMMENCE on the Ist of OCTOBER. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—The Misszs 
WOLBOLD, at STUTTGART, receive a LIMITED NUM- 

BER of ENGLISH YOUNG LA DIES it into their very superior 
and comfortable Establishment The Course of Instruction in- 
cludes German, French, English, Geograph; eer ae Terms, 
36 Guineas per annum. Situations for E English Gove 6888 ATe Pro- 
cured in Germany after a residence of one or toe. Tnonths in the 
Establishment.—For Prospectuses apply to Mr. Franz Tuimm, 
Foreign Bookseller, 3, Lower Brook-street, New Bond-st., London, 
O LITERARY AND MECHANICS’ IN- 
STITUTIONS.—Mr. C. CHARLES’S LECTURES on 
Tllustrations— 





























cations for Syllabus, &c. to be addressed to Mr. Cc. CHarues, 16, 
Howard-street, Strand. 





RENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 
LANGUAGES.— A Parisian Protestant Gentleman, married, 
who has taught in the first Grammar Schools and Colleges of Eng- 
land, ATTENDS — yn od and SCHOOLS on _ moderai 
terms. He has had m ence in teaching. References 
and feuklanentiale of f the Sighest « chasacber. Address ' toF. B, 4, 
Albany-street, Regent’s Park. 


R. ALTSCHUL, Peeieaer of the German, 
Italian, and French “Languages an rature, Examiner 
to the Royal College of tres Precep hea. A$ Philological 





Society of London MOVED to 2, Chandos-street, Caven- 
dish-square, r. ALTSC a... +o to give Lessons at owo 
eee - hat ‘of the aT ls attended, as usual. 


-y i nem t alternately, or at the same Lesson, 
without ex extra 


R. CURT, of Leniien, _Numiomatict, Professor 
of Languages, &., begs ce that he 
TOWN for the Continent. but’ ‘will RETU} RN ear! 
to resume his professional duties. Letters to be 
Hotel Coquilliere, Rue Coquilliére, Paris. 


S PRIVATE SECRETARY toa Nobleman 
or Gentleman, or as Secretary to an Jpstipation or Club,—The 











Advertiser, age 27, who holds a responsible Government ap) 
ment, bein: + libert: berty early in the desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT in either of en above He has 
as Private Secretary to received a Classical 
education, understands | French, German, a ‘and is well ex: 
perienced in Cor prepared with 
satisfactory references as to com and responeabillty. 


dress, G, 


-» Wick’s Post-office, 
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UY’S, 1853-4.—The MEDICAL SESSION 

COMMENCES on the Ist of QUTORes, The INTRODUC- 

TOBY A ADDRESS will be ven by HENRY OLDHAM, M.D., 

on SATURDAY, the Ist o - Two o'clock. hn 
= beco! stadents must give antiatostony 


HE LAWSON OBSERVATORY. 


It being generally acknowledged that an Observatory - the 
centre of England would be ne ly enloulaaedl te mete § he in- 
oy > te a taste for Scienti parsalins and 

r. Lawson, 0! ving munificently offered to give his Col- 
Ietion of In Instruments, 10,0002, in value, and one thousand guineas, 
the lishment at Nottingham of an Peserres for 

the Midland District, provided the sum of 10,0001 be raised a 
site, building and en pe for a resident astronomer; the 





to their ir education and conduct. They are spagenes te pay y 40l. Yor 
the first year, 401. for the second year, and 10. for every su 
year of -—¥y or 100. in one payment entitles a Student to 
a perpetual ti Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Ob- 
stetric aa Seoe ‘and Dt Dressers in the Eye _— are se’ agate. 
according to merit, from those Students w! t d 
Mr. ~- Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will enter Students, 
and sive give ry! further information required. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 

COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3, with an Introductory Address by 
Mr, STaNLey, at Seven o'clock, p.m. 


LECTURES. 
Burrows. 












Mr. Mr. Coote. 
SESSION, 1854, commencing MAY 1. 
Dr. Roupell. 


Dr. Baly. 
West. 
Mr. M‘Whinnie. 
Stenhouse. 
Gibbon. 
Mecoitel Prnstion the Hospital contains = Beds, and relief 
afforded to tients annually. e In-patients are 
Misited daily, and and Chinieal Yootures are ielivered weekly, by both 
The Out-patients 4 attended daily by the assistant-physicians 


and assistant-su' 
Dr. Black. Students can 





Collegiate. Establish nment.— Warden, 
reside within the tablish’ walls, ‘subject to the rules of the 
Collegiate system, — hed under the direction of the Treasurer 
and a C of the Hospital. Some of km 
teachers and hy pa ma connected with the Hospital also 
receive students to reside with them. 

&c.— At the end of the Winter Beasion, 
‘will be held for a Scholarship of the value of 451 
ayeer, and tenable for two years ; and for one of 50l. for one year. 
Examinations of the Classes for Prizes and Certificates of 
Merit will take place at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, or any 
of the medical or surgical officers or lecturers’; or at the Anato- 
mical Museum or Library. 








RACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY.—BIRKBECK PAPORAZURY, Univesity College, 
London.—Professor A. W. WILLIAMSON, Ph.D.—For Practical 
Instruction in Organic and General Chemistr: try aud the Principles 
of Chemical Research as applied more — rly to Agriculture, 
me. and the Man nufacturing “Arts Laboratory is open 
daily, from the 3rd of October to the end pp me Nine am. 
to Four p.m., except on Saturdays, when it is closed at Two o’clook. 
tudents occup Segenees with subjects of their own choiee, 
oie sanction 0! 





fessor, by whom they are assisted with 
ta and advice, 

A Prize of 501, offered by Alexander Williamson, Jeg, See the 
nost successful experimental research undertaken in the Birkbeck 
Laboratory during Sessiou 1853-4, may be competed for by all 
students "whe attend the Annual —— of Instruction in the 
ey . It will be awarded in August 1854, at the end of the 

r. a will probably of offer a similar Prize for 
bef following 


Gold aud Si Silver Medals, as ugrends of merit for this Class, 
will be given by the Council as usual. Fees :—Sess 58.; six 
months, 182. 188. ; three months, 101. 108. ; one month, dl. 48. 

COURSE OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. — Prof. Graham's 
Lectures are daily, except Satu nda, | from 3rd of October to the 
lth of April, at Eleven am. Fee, for perpetual admission, 9. ; 
whole homes 6h. ; ; ha 

ospectus, with full details, may be had at the Office of the 





College. 
RICHARD POTTER, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
bebe ~ Sy SHARPEY, M.D., Dean of the Faculty of 


Medic 
CHARLES 6. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


September 5, 
Roval PA PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
per Square. OLMES commenced a 
CLASS of TPR AC ACTICAL HEMI: ISTRY | in the Laboratory of this 
nstitution on Thursday, the Ist of September, for Medical Stu- 
dents, ae Amateurs, or Gentlemen wishing to investigate 
any cular branch of Chemical Science. A gente PL for 
ies, ‘and a Juvenile Class in the morning. Also, he same 
day, Mr. Holmes commenced higgourse of figricuiturel Chemis- 
try,embracing simple practical methods of Analyzing Soils, ae 
mares, — and Instructions in the Application of Chemical 
to the general routine of Farming operations Applica 

tions fo for terms to be made to Mr. Holmes, at the Institution. 


j ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
aa bp tnmented veey ene powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 
Walaou ae 00 Sieocem antes ute objects at a distance of 
7s fay ve mil which is found to be invaluable for 
fio four So and to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, andGAME- 
KEEPERS. ’ Price ii. 10a. sent free.—T SCOPES. Anew and 
Most important LN VENTION — YY possessing such 
linary many poween, thet some, 34 inches, with an extra eye- 
, will show d ctly Jupiter’ Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
2 Stars. They su ie every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c.— 
Opera aol Racocouss Glasses with wonderful powers ; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from 10 to 12 miles distant.—Invaluable 
hewly-invented prese: Spectacles. Lege ae ae all kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extre 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians snd Aurists, 39 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hote! 


- 
EVOLUTION in LITHOGRAPHY.—The 
GREAT PATENT anLy. ACTING LITHOGRAPHIC 
Prrthty MACHINE oe EAM POWER.— MACLU KE, 
Maco LD & MACGREGOR, Her Majesty’s Lithographers, 
~y leasure in announcing that they hold the szelusive 
mh for this very Py and perfect invention, and that these 
ll operation at their Offices, 37, Walbrook, 
ual to the Letter-Press Machine is ob- 








essrs. 
4 ‘Albemarle street, 








the infinite variety and power for which the 
lithographic Art is so a Ne half the cost of the ordinary 
(comparatively) tedious hand proc! 
_.Ofices— London, 37, Walbrook, 5 ™ 1sién House; Manchester, 
Hat Market-street ; Liverpool, 18, Feuwick-street; and Glasgow, 
= Vincent- place. 
ndon, August 15, 1853, 





YUM 





A blic meeting, at which his Grace the 
Dake of Neweastle pres neat ed, have obtained by subscriptions. about 


NLARGEMENT OF BINGLEY HALL.— 
The yy of the BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY have the 
atisfaction the TKRUSTERS of ABGLEE 
WALL bave ‘determined to wate inet Beitding the ad- 
Annual Exhibitions ~» Domestic my — 
The FIFTH GREAT SHO f 
and POULTRY, takes on the sah othe tack Re waa 


Naot og 
ined from fo 
Offices—39, Bennett's Hill, —_ 


near the News Room, Birmi 








5,000. towards this ney ree (including Mr. Lawson’s ‘a 
Mr. Lawson has now limited the time for effecting this purpose to 
= ist of October next. Unless the Public, poh romptly 

pond to this appeal by contributing the remainder, Mr. Lawson's 
meaie offer will be withdrawn, and the opportunity of establishing 
this nationally important Observatory in so favourable a district, 
— of seouring Hy important gift o | rtp gm | + 


logical A mt 

in the Country are ‘interested, will be lost. 
Subscriptions may be made at Messrs. on, & ia | & Co., and 

Messrs. barts, “Curtis & Co. London; at 





yt aging to BRITISH PALZ- 
Descriptions of several hundred 
Fossil, Radiata, Asticulate Mollusca, and Pisces, from the Ter- 
tiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Palwozoic Strata of Great Britain. 
With as ps cuts. 
By F RDERICK M‘OOY, F. a4. Hon. 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the ats _- of 


relan 
Macmillan & Co., Cambridge. George Bell, London. 





; at Messrs. Evans, Derby; and at ia — Lei- 


r, &e. 
The following, amongst other Subscriptions, have already been 
obtained ; ‘and’ th the Scientific and general Public are earnestly 


= to come forward liberally in support of this most desirable 
object :— 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
| Right bs Hon. I Lord New- 








£1050 0 0| 00 

Rt “>. Lord ‘Sears- 
100 0} dale. 00 
Mr. E. Pegre Burneli:: 25 0 0 
100 0 O| Mr. ; ome - 600 
5 105 0 0} Mr. J T, Bdge... 2 0 0 
Mr.J.E. Denison,M.P. 100 0 0| Mr. F. Hart ..... 2300 
Mr. J. a seeeee 100 0 0} Mr. T. Moore ... 25 0 0 
Mr, W. Eva’ 70 © 0O| Mr. F. Robinson...... 23 0 0 
1 T. J. Woodiouse, | Colonel Rolleston 2 00 
aseegnpesesenece 5210 0} Lady Sherbrooke...... 25 0 0 
Rt. Hon. Eari Howe 50 0 0 r.J.8. Sherwin .... 25 0 0 
Right Hon. E. Strutt, Mr. F, Wright....... - B00 

. G.S.. 50 0 0 ei 

Mr. W i Barrow, + 0 0 
5 ree 50 0 0 00 
Mr.J.M.Sutton,M.P. 50 0 0 00 
Mr. T. Herbert 50 0 0 00 
r. A. Lowe 50 0 0 00 
Mr. C. Paget we 0 0 00 
“ee A 0 0 
TAR pcacsnesee 0 0 00 
Mr. T. Ww. prens 30 0 O| Mr. 2000 
Mr. L. Hale. 30 0 O| Mr. B. 1 Hine ...... 0 0 0 





"Besides Subscriptions under 201. each. 
J E. J. LOWE, Hon. Sec, 
Committee Rooms, Nottingham, 
ptember, 1853. 7 
*<* Should the requisite sum not be obt 
will be returned. 


LOCUTION.—Gentlemen intended for the Bar, 

the Pulpit, the 2 Lagisietare, the Lecture Room, or the Stage, 

may receive RIVA LESSONS IN ELvU CUTION, from a 
entleman who has himeclf for some years 


1 the Subscript 











HE READING PUBLIC is respectfully in- 

formed that the GRESHAM (late Horne’s) PUBLIC LI- 

BRARY i is REMOVED oom; $e 105 to more convenient premises 
No, 102, CHEAPSIDE, wi increased | ae Se = suppiyi: 

the Newest Books, in ~—— ection of 3 3 
Volumes, The esting Rew aay improned ond fe 

now . ey with the Lad, t uarterlies Z 

to the fe A Guinea 

to the pamber "of volumes re- 

k Societies and Country Libraries supplied on liberal 

tis, Card of Terms (free by post) on 

Mita, Gresham Lkeors, 102, Cheapside, 








cowents per. annum, according 
uired, 

terms. A box provided 
application to ALFRrep 
London. 





ALMER'S FAMILY. LIBRARY, 27, Lamb's 
Conduit. ey TY NEW RKS 
always be had at re thse Ol OLD- STABLISHED LIBRARY fresh 
oa ies being freely added as Subscribers may require them. Bingle 

ription, One Guinea per annum ; Country ditto, from ‘Two 
Saat Pr free on 


O LITERARY MEN.—TO BE SOLD, a 

MONTHLY PERIODICAL, of a popular character, ca able 
of being advantageous) yy worked in the hands of a Literar Mt 
Apply wo C.C. C., care of Mr. Thomas, 14, Catherine-street, Strand. 


DVERTISING AND NEWSPAPER 


OFFICES, 

WILLIAM THOMAS & CO., 19 to 21, Catherine-street, 
Strand, insert PA + - and receive Subscriptions for every 
London, Country, Foreign, Colonial, and American Paper. 

Lists and Terms sent free. 














TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE ADVERTISEMENT DUTY being now 
REPEALED, the Proprietors of 
THE GARDENERS’ cunonicy. AND AGRICULTURAL 


beg to ampenaee that ‘ry will henceforward be a reduction from 





lecturer. Apply to Mr. Stoogasier, Lecturer at the Gallery of Ilus- 
tration, 14, Kegent-street. -_ 


ARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS ?—Many towhom 

this Question is put will answer, “I can read, Sronsiate, 
and understand pretty well, but I cannot ASSES, it.,—FRENCH 
and GERMAN CON VERSATION CL. RS. in which the 
Pupils are taught th y an by separate native 
Professors, are held at 355, Oxford-street. pr Ak in every part 
of the Metropolis and Suburbs —M. Rosentuar, Director, 355, 
Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. 


oa 
T°? ARTISTS, SCULPTORS, &c.—E. Cuur- 
TON having secured a lease of the extensive premises in 
Holles-street so long occupied by him asa Librarian, proposes to 
devote a portion of the space to a Gallery for the. RECEPTION 
and SALE on commission of ORIGINAL PAINTINGS ond 
WORKS of ART by living artists. The Gallery vig be read, ay 
early next year, in the mean time E. Cuurron will be glad to 
enter into communication with intending Exhibitors at 15, 


Hanover-street. 
HE CONSERVATOIRE at COLOGNE 
under the Management of the 


(Rheinische Musikschule), 

Town Council aud of Kapelimeister Ferdinand Hiller, affords 
ample opportunities for Musical Instruction to Persons of both 
sexes.—For particulars apply to Messrs. Cramer & Braue, Re- 
geut-street. 


O BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, and 
OTHERS.—NO PREMIUM. * Mr. PAGE is rv uired to 
SHELL the TRADE of a STATLONER, PRINTER, and BUOK- 
SELLER, eligibly situated in a high-class city and a short dis- 
tance from Town. he premises are most commandin, The 
returns are good and the net profits from 4001. to 450, The con- 
nexion is highly respectable = ~ been successfully cmnducted 
for more than half a century. t 9v0l. required.— Apply 
Pace, Valuer to the Trade Py ee 8, Coleman- + adn 


ARTNERSHIP.—To PRINTERS and PUB- 

LISHERS.—An eligible opening for a Gentleman of mode- 

rate capital now presents it —ry" In any application theological 

views should be stated. Apply to X. Y. Z., care of Messrs. Castle 
& Lamb, Bull-head-court, N Wewsate-streei 


IRE AT THE GUTTA PERCHA WORKS. 
—RESUMPTLON OF BUSINESS,—The GUTTA PERCHA 
COMPANY beg to inform their Customers and the Public that 
they have RESUMED the Manufacture of Tubing, Sheet, Seles, 
Round and Flat Bands, Chamber Vessels, Galvanic Batteries, 
Electric Telegraph Wire, &. &c.—Numerous Fancy Articles are 
also in progress. 
Orders to be addressed, as previously, to The Gutta Percha Com- 
pauy, Patentees, 18, W harf-road, City-road, London. 






































PESSIAN | DICTION ARIES.—RIcHarpson’s 
PERSIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-PERSIAN DIC- 
TIONARY, 2 vols. folio, 1777-80, neat, 3.—The same, both 
volumes, new e lition, by Wilkins, 2 vols. 4to. 1806-10, half-bound, 
calf, 5 —Another copy, 2 vols, 4to. russia extra, él. 6s.—The 
Seven Seas, by the King of Uude, 7 vols. in 2, royal folio, Lucknow, 
1822, half-bound russia, very rare, 5J 103,—Barretto’s ‘Dictionary 


of the Persian and Arabic Languages, 2 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1506, 
half-bound, 13s.— Boorhani Qatiu, a i’ersian Dictionary, explained 
in Persian, by Rouen, royal folio, L.P. Caleutta, 1818, cal’, very 
rare, 51. 5s.—Meninski, Lexicon Arabico-Persico- -Turcicum, 4 vols. 
royal ‘folio, L.e. Vieuns, 17m, russia extra, fine copy, Sl. lla 


Sold by BERNARD QUARITCH, 
Vriental Bookseller, 16, C: has stle-street, L eicester square. 
*x* B. Q.’s Catalogue of Books in all the Languages of the 
Ww ‘ork lisp nblished Monthly, and is sent for a year on pre-payment. 


of Une Shilling in Stamps. 


arge for each Advertisement of 1s. 6d., thi 
pon of duty = ol Off by the Government. 
Advertisements of Cagpaness out of Place, of net more than 
om lines in length, 1s. 6d. each. 
ose for Advertisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 
garden. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 

OPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
. street, London, have resolved to Crrfnoe no Commission 
ror Pusuisnine Works Printed BY THEM~Until the Author has 
been refunded his original outlay. The venld also state that 
they Print in the first style GREATLY UN RK THE USUAL 
CHARGES; while their Publishing arrangements enable them to 
romote the interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. 

~~ and every parti furnished gratuitously in course of 





HE ATHENZUM forwarded with regularity 

to all parts of the wand, by Street, Brorners, General 
Newspaper Agents, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn. 

EWSPAPERS, BOOKS, PERIODICALS, 


and forwarded under the 
recent Postal Se to all parts of the Globe, by Street, 
Brotuers, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn 


TREET, BROTHERS, 11, Serle-street, Lin- 




















coln’s Inn-fields, 1 Supply Stationery, Account Books, En- 
gravings, &c. &c. en the most 
moderate Terms. 

BOLITION of the ADVERTISEMENT 


DUTY.—Sraeer, Brorners, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields would be happy to osvee with parties desirous of adver- 
tising. Their long experience in this Department enables them to 
offer ¢ their services with confidence. 

* Advertisements inserted in the London Gazette and all the 
cane and Country Papers. 


UARTERLY REVIEW FOR SALE, from 

the Commencement to No. 180, in perfect order. No reason- 

able offer will be refused,—the Advertiser having no further 

use for them. Apply to Messrs. Reire, Brothers, Sch - 
sellers, 150, Aldersgate-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CC.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion 
are requested to forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, 
the Ist of October. 
London : Longman, Brown and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


OR SALE.—A valuable and extensive Collection 
of MINERALS and GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS.— Mr. 
TENNANT Mineralogist, 149, Strand, London, having bou pe at 
the Stowe Sale, October, 1848, the Buckingham Collection of M NE- 
RKALS and FOSSILS— the former 0 
many of great value and interest; and the latter, which Secluded 
many very interesting Fossils and ey ree Specimens, about 
3,000 in number, begs to offer the same for SA The Collection 
of Minerals at the price of 1,00v/., and the Geological Collection at 
the sum of : 500l, 


ARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 
build and finish, and at greatly reduced prices.—For SALE, 
or to be Let upon Job, a large assortinent of New and Second- hand 
CARRIAGES, comprising single and double seated 
Clarences, Ste} p-piece Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c. — 
Peake’s old- cctablished Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes- 























streets, Leicester-square, 
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PHoTocRarH IC INSTITUTION.—An EX- 

HIBITION of of PICTURES, by the most celebrated French, 
Italian, and Engl Photographers, embeosing vi ews Bs the prin- 
cipal countries and ioe ties of soe apc _ now 0. mission 6d. 
A portrait taken by Mr. Talbot's process, fy three 
extra copies for ]¥s.—Photographic fo Institution, 163, New Bond- 
street. 


HOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. — OrTewI1LL's 

REGISTERED DOUBLE- panane FOLDING CAMERA 

is superior to every other form of from its capability of 

Elongation or Contraction to any f justment, its extreme 
portability, and its adaptation for Taking either Views or Portraits. 

Every description of Camera, Slid a ss bn , may be 





OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIEN CE and 
ART, Le scent er AN EMLAN 10TOG mon bad gm oe nen =f 
informed that Mr. HEN in the Gt hetegrapt 
to the ueen, gives INSTRUCTION i GLAS — 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensi 
pay eens A select stock of Ross’s superior Portrait and Land- 
= Lenses, pure bg &c.—For as yet 
to the Secretary ; if by post, inclose two postage stam; 


O ALL BAD WRITERS.—Mr. 7. H. Car- 
STAIRS continues to els LESSONS to Ladies and Gentle- 
men in his highly 4 yy t- + OD OF WRITING, enablin 
all those who na aaa and om seldo: 
(if ever) equall Prospectus of terms, &c. maybe had at the 
Establis! t, 81, Lombard-street, City. 








obtained at his Manuractory, 
zona, I 8 — Inventions, Models, = made & order or 


pH HOTOGRAPHY, — Bromides of Cadmium, 
Collodion, 
and ev oat net ——_ for phe eon praction, may 
be obtain ‘of WILLIAM OLTON, Photographic Chemist, 146, 
Holborn-bars, (formerly Dymond). 
enses, Cameras, Stands for oe. Photographic Papers, ditto 
prepared for use, Glass Pl. ates C 'yanogen Beep. and every descrip- 
tion of material pertaining to Photography. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—CANSON’s NEGATIVE 
PAPER, carefully selected and waxed according to Mr. Le 
Gray’s process, 78. 6d. per quire; Iodized, e = quire, Speci- 
men sheets sent between boards ‘on receipt of e stamps. 
— pumecws General Stationery Werchouse, 75, New Bond- 
stree 

















VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 


HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 
of the above beautiful Productions, comprising Views in 
VENICE, Paris, Russia, Nubia, &c., may be ee at BLAND 
& LONG'S, 153, Pleet-st ree’, where may also be procured Appa- 
ratus of every Description, and pure Chemicals for the practice of 
a in ae ite Bran anes 
oty, d Glass Pictures for the Stereoscope. 
Buanp & Lave, Op Opteaa Philosophical and Photographica 
Instrument Makers, and Operative "Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 
London,—*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 


ROMO-IODIZED COLLODION.—This new 
mpound combines the extreme sensitiveness of the Iodized 
Collodion with the capability of receiving im ons from Co- 
lours, which do not act on the o: nary Pe x ration. 
The NEW DEVELOPING SULUTION for POSITIVE PIc- 
TU RES surpasses anything hitherto offered to Photographers. 
does aoe stain the plates, gives brilliant whites to the picture, and 
will keep good for a great length of time. 
Lenses, Cameras, Apparatus and Pure Chemicals of every de- 
scription used in Photography. 
Biayp & Lone, O ticlans, Photographical Instrument Makers 
and ‘Operative =e ts, 153, Flectstreet I London. 














MPROVEMENT IN COLLODION.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO. CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, by a new 
mode of Iodizing, rendered their Col liodion equal, they may say 
superior, in sensitiveness and neg promey aantinies to every 
other hitherto published: the fay y 4 and appreciation 
oh pve . for which their man esteemed, are 


us, Pure Chemicals, and every requirement for the Prac- 
tice “3 ore Ay Instruction in the Art. 





ETEOROLOGY.—Necrertt1 & Zaupna's 
PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI 
ZAMBRA beg to in a Poy entieenan tin that their RA TENT 
Maxis THERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 
1 Opticians in Town and Country. As it is probable that inter- 
parties may endeavour te fispares e above Invention, 
Messrs. NEGRETTI & ZAMBRK 
letter received by them from J. Giaisuer, Esq., of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the rd in constant 
use for nearly twelve months : = 
“13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, I have no 
hesitation in confirming the opinion > to = in my note 
of April the 28th, respecting your new Maximum one pores 3 
— Seat time the Instrument has been in i an and penere lly 
by the observers of the British Meteorol Society, 
whens 4 opinion coincides with my own,—viz., that rte is infinite! y 
aon than any in previous use.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, James GLAISHER.” 
“ Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 
To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
ivenness & Zampra, Meteorological Instrument Makers, 1, 
atton-garden, London. 


(CU REMITRY — ie. MEDLOCK, F.C.S., late 
Senior Assistant in the Royal Coliege of Chemistry, continues 
to give PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in all branches of CHE- 
MICAL SCIENCE, especially in its applications to Arts, Manu- 
factures,and Medicine. The hours of attendance are from 10 to 5 
daily. For the convenience of ffateends engaged res be! day 
there is an a py which attends — 6 till 9, on 
Wednesdays, and Frida Pros may be had on applica- 
tion at the Laboratory, 20, Great ariborough-street, Regent-street. 


EW FOUND POOL HY DROPATHIC 
INSTITUTION, near LEICESTER, was RE-O 
on A ust 15th, a for the reception of PATIENTS desirip “4 
WATER cUR E for the many Diseases for which that mode of 
pte a is adapted. 

The Medical Superintendent is J. W. Crane, Esq., M.D., Edin- 
burgh, lately resident with Dr. Gully, of Malvern, who has ‘kin dly 
promised to visit the Institution from time to time. 

Prospectuses may be had of Mr. Burton, Printer, Haymarket, 
Leicester, and atthe Institution. 








AVIS’S RECONNOITERIN G TELE- 
SCOPE.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Opti- 
cian, Derby. —Price of the Telescope, sent free by post, 30s. The 
Telescope, with additional Bye1 piece and Stand, sufficiently power- 
ful to show Saturn’s Ring. 
A simple and ficient ‘MICROSCOPE, well adapted for Bota- 
nical and kindred pursuits, price 2. 5s. This Instrument haga 








TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
TURES.—BLAND & | Lone. 153, Fleet-street, Opticians and 
Photographical Instrument Makers, invite tion to their 
stock of STEREOS COPES of all kinds and in various ; materials, 
also to their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PIC’ re RES 
for the same in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minute- 
ness of detail, and truth in the representation of natural o! 
are — alled. 
ano & Lone, Optici 153, Fleet-street, London. 
OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at - centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ fn a $ 
“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture yoda e greatest 
intensity yet tro aced,by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic and visualrays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

* Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Comers in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. Therei He no stop, the field is 4 and the image very 
perfect up to b= 

Catalogues sent wen poplicetion. 
A. Ross, 2, F ldings, High Holborn. 


OURISTS and ARTISTS requiring accurate 
representations of Nature and Works of Art are invited to 
inspect the beautiful Series of Views taken by the new Photo- 
graphic process,on Sale by Horne, THorntuwaite & Woop, at 
121 and 123, Newgate-street, London, Opticians and Photographic 
Instrument Makers ; from whom hy - had a description of 
| ie Apparatus ‘and Chemicals f for taking Views, Statuary, 
Portraits, &c., with Instruction in the Art. An Illustrated Cata- 
logve sent by pos st. 
B.—Complete / FROM Se £ for Views and Portraits, with In- 
structions for Use, F 58. 
A SHBEE & DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPIESS, ENGRAVERS, and PRINTERS, 
ESIGNERS, DRAUGHTSMEN, &c. 
respectfully i to announce their RE aoe Als from Broad-court 
to very extensive one convenient Pre 
22, BED D-STREET. COVENT. GARDEN, 
where, with great + increased facilities at their command, they 
hope to receive a continuance of the kind favours and recommen- 
dations hitherto bestowed upon them. 


a 
ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, WATCHES, and MARINER’S COMPASS.— 
FREDERICK DENT, Clockmaker to the Queen and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, 3 to announce Levees under the will 
of the late E. J. Dent, he has succeeded exclusively to all his 
patent rights and hoon at 61, Strand, 34, Royal Exchange, 
= ae Turret Clock and Compass,Factory, at Somerset-wharf, 
ran 


























RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, “howev er bad their writing, may, in Eight Les- 

sons, act apted either to-4 an clegant and flowing style of Penman- 

ship, a lapte either to pipe se (| Pursuits or Private Corre- 

de n the Government, Banking, 

and Merchants’ Offices, Rrithmet ie, Short-H and, &c.—Apply to Mr. 

Samant, at the ini, 5 Piccadilly, between the aymarket 

and Ke ent-cireus, “A vast improyement upon avy former sys- 
tem.”—London Journal of Commerce, 








Coddingto on san bee other Lenses, Kough and Fine Adjustment, 
an 





REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. —CHEAP 
SUNDAY EXCURSION TRAINS. —On SUNDAY, the 
18th of SEPTEMBER, TRAINS ya sone PADDINGTON for 
CIRENCESTER, STROUD, GLOUCESTER, and CHELTEN- 
HAM, at7 tee and for OXFORD, BAN BURY, WARWICK, 
and LEAM. GToN at 7 7°45 A.M. ——revarning the same Evening, 
from 6°30, Gl ter €50, Stroud 7°10, Ciren- 
~ X. 7°30, o from Warwick at 630, Leamington 6°40, Banbury 
7°20, and Oxford 8°10, 
FARES THERE AND BACK. First Class. Covered Carriages. 
Cirencester or Stroud ........ 98 Od. .... 5a, Od, 








Gloucester or Cheltenham loa, Od. 68. Od. 
xford... 63. 38. 6d. 
7 42. 6d, 

68, Od, 





ngt 
No —- showed. 
Tickets, wich are not transferable, may be + prev iously obtained at 
27, _King-street, Cheapside ; 269, Strand ; 25, Regent-street (corner 
of Jermyn- street) ; ; and the Paddington Station, 
_ Paddington Station, Sept. 8, 1 


{REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CueEapP 
EXCURSION TO SOUTH WALES. 

On MONDAY, the 19th of September, an EXCURSION TRAIN 
will leave the Paddington Station at 8 o’clock, a.m., for CA 
MARTIIEN, calling at Chepstow, Newport, Cardiff, Brid 
Port Talbot, Neath, Swansea, Llanelly, 2nd Pembrey; and a — 
the Selhowing Stations on the Vale of Neath Railway : Resolven, 
Glyn Neath, Hirwain, and Aberdare; returning to Paddington 
from the above Stations on W ednesday, the 28th September. The 
public will thus have an opportunity of visiting Tintern Abbey, 
the River Wye. and Chepstow Castle, as well as the magnificent 
scenery of the Vale of Nea 

This Excursion will be the last which will take place to South 
Wales during the present Season. 


FARES THERE AND BACK. 
First 










Closed 
Class. Carriages. 

Chepstow 158. es lls. 6d. 
pempost or Cardiff . os 178. eo 128. 6d, 
Bridgend or Port Talbot . 208. se 168. 6d. 
Neath or Swansea .. 222, oe 178. 6d, 
Llanelly or Pembrey s 258. we 208, Od, 
Carmarthen ........ 238. +. 228, 6d. 
Resolven, Glyn Neath, Hirwain, and Aber- 258. a 208, Od. 


dare, on the Vale of Neath Railway phe 


These Tickets are not transferable, and are only available for 
the Excursion Trains: they may be previously obtained at 27, 
King-street, Cheapside ; ; 269, Strand ; 25, Regent-street (corner of 
Jermyn-street) ; and at the Paddington Station, where handbills 
of particulars may be obtained. 

addington Station, Sept. 1, 1853. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY of CANADA. 
—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That Vx Sohpans of 
SHARES in the GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY of 
CANADA, who are desirous bon upin + Sade on the Deben- 
tures allotted to them, will be at liberty to do so on the presen- 
tation of their Scrip Certificates at Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co.’s, 
67, Lombard-street. All such payments will bear interest at the 
rate of 6 percent. from the date of payment, and the Certificates 
will be exchanged for Debentures when the same are received 
from Canada, By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM CHAPMAN. 
Office of oe Grand Trunk Railway Comeany of Canada, 
Leadenhall, September 3, 1853, 





et 
A beg to to submit — following | 








R° YAL INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 
ae = from 3i, Pail Mal, Lond bility. 
ndon. 

This Society receives, shania ing to certain scales, the single and 
periodical deposits of investing pooner, § at a very remunerative 
yable half-yearly, or left to accum: fora fixed 
ital of yan. n addition to a share of profits. 

liar advan! to borrowing members, ag 
—! set forth in the Prospectus, co ~~ < which may be had on 
coplie lication, by post or qhateten at ffices of the Society. 
ive Agents wanted. v. BRIDGES, Secretary. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s-place, 
Trafalgar-squar: 
PARTIES desirous of 








NV ESTING M MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Tnotiteticn, by whieh a high rate of = 
terest may be = with porsect Security. 
neh able in Janaary sig July. 
ER — Managing Director, 
Pr free on app 


woe DIATONIC FLUTE, by Royal Lat 
pny Be eta Fy xticulars showing the many advantage 
j free. ding Hr. 








‘atentee. 
ARDSON continues to GIVE LESSONS at the 
an address, a at his residence, 108, Warwick- “street, Pimlico, 


Sales by Auction. nm 


Important to Collectors of Fine Scarce Line Engravings from 
the ag Masters, Water-colour Drawings, and Library of 


Books. 
R. CAPES has the honoyr to announce that 
he has received ipptrections from bod. a .--——F 8, Jun., 
Esq. iv "SELL by AUCTION, at his lygon AS Avenue. 
A Manchester, a COLLECTION of TT Wr 
PIPTY ENGRAVINGS Amongst them are fine proof, before ley 
ters, thee of all the best subjects from the pencil of Land- 
— several after Turner aud other Modern Painters.—The Line 
Engrs rings, of which there is a large quantity, exhibit subjects from 
faelle, Rubens, Domenichino, Leonardo da Vinci, Guercino, 
Giulio Romano, Titian, Murillo, Van Loo, Guido, Vand: ke, Cor- 
reggio, Albano, Cornelius Bega, Ostade, Delaroche, and other — 
ent men, from the parine of Kichomme Chatillon. Lefevre, Lign 
Massard, Desnoyers, Forster, Mand del, Jesi, Rivera, Ra Raghoct 
Morghen, Porporati, Wille, Bervic, Strange, Lon hi, Toschi, Louis, 
Perfetti, Blanshard, &c. &c.; the whole of which are of the very 
nest quality, both’ as regards scarcity, brilliancy and condition, 
having been yong by the hanead owner with great care, and at 
an enormous cost, from well-known Foreign and En lish Collec- 
tions.— Also, a splendid ——— of WATER-COLOU K DRAW- 
INGS (partly framed and partly in aaiel, by Hunt, Cattermole, 
Cox, Absalon, Haghe, Prout, Poole, Stanfield, Turner, Wright, 
Frederic Tay! Ter, Barrett, Dewint, Bostock, F. _ Stone, Copley | Field- 
ing, D. Roberts, and others.—The rf size, 
with the exeeetien of we nahi { specimens by RL, one by De 
wint, one oy Sees t, and one b: Froterte stage, which may be 
justly descri chefs-d’ceuvre by the m 
The whole of the property wi will be on ew ‘on Friday and Satur- 
day, September 9 and 10. Catalogues can be obtained on and after 
Hentey, Se 4 5, at the offices of the Atheneum, the London 
Art-Jou Messrs. Colnaghi & Co., Henry Graves & Co., Legatt, 
Heyward & Legatt,and Loyd, Brothers, London, of the ptm ag 
= ime Manchester, or at the house on the view aud 


The Meravings will be sold = WEDNESDAY, the 14th, the 
Water-colour Drawings on THURSDAY, the 15th, and the Books 
on FRIDAY, the 16th days of Scteacber ‘inst. 


Optical and other oon Apparatus, Lathe, and Objects of 
Natural History. 
NV R. J.C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great ae 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRLDAY, September 16, at 12 ‘for 1 o'clock, a Telescope, 5-inch 
Onteet Glass, y Tulley Brothers, Islington, Microscopes S ter Dol- 
ond, Ph camabie Camera, excellent and various Tools, 
Chatnieal Glass and other A t Go R Silver 
Watches, Oriental China, a ive select Minerals, fine Fossil Wood 
from Antigua, Shells, and other Objects of Natural History, 
Beaks, Prints, and a variety of Miscellaneous Articles. 
May be viewed the day prior and morning Of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 


Professor Smyth's Lectures un Modern History and on the 
French Revolution. * 
NV R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet-street. on SATURDAY, September 17, 500 copies 
of Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History, 2 vols. 8vo. ; 350 copies of 
Smyth's Lectures on the French Revolution, 3 vols. Svo. ; 250 copies 
of Keeling on the Liturgies, 8vo.; together with a very important 
a of Modern London-Printed Books from New York. 


~ Valuable Modern London-printed Books, consigned from 
N 


‘ew York. 
R L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
25, Flee eoaiest, 3. SATURDAY, September y. MODERN 
LONDON- PRINT OKS, from — York, including ll 
Brande’s C — 4 R "Saeae an —16 Blaine’s Cyclo 
pedia of ports — 10 Boswell’s, Atte of Dr. Johnson — 
3 Byron’s W os, 16 vols.—13 Clarke’s to 8 

—4 Gibbon’s Rome, by Milman, 6 — he —-- Greece, 10 yola 

14 Johnstone’s General Gazetteer —4 Jameson’s Sacred a 
Legendary Art—8 Loudon’s Cyclopesdio of Gardening—5, FR 
Agriculture—6 Loudon’s Trees and Shrubs—7 Lou yo — 
and Villa Architecture—29 Marculiochrs ncaulay Englen tionary, 
Englaud,2 x 2 = 


























2 vols.—5 Milton’s frags 8 yols.—15 M 

—144 vols, Moore’s Life, by Lord John Russell—2 
caurus of English Words and Phrases—10 Sunith's 3 RW. fomary of 
Classical Biography and Mytholog: ogy, 3 vo 3 vols es <oy bh Henry 

B vels.-8 21 W shaban’ Crees ‘op: mestic mnomy— 

120 yolumes of the new octavo anton cae fhe Waverley Hove, 
and an extensive collection of Miscellaneous 
Smyth’s Lectures on ern History, 2 vols. 8v0.—350 Senyth's 
yo on the tee Revolution, 3 vols. 8yo.—250 Keeling ob 
the Liturgi 

To be eotkten two days previous to the ay ond ‘rr had; 
if in the country at the cost of two postage s' 





Theological and Classical om 


ESSRS. COCKETT & NASH have received 
instructions from the Executors of the Rev. BENJAMIN 
PYNE, deceased, to SE at, be AUCTION, on FRIDAY, Sept. 16, 
1853, at his residence, Duxford, Cambs. at 2 o'clock, the THEOLY. 
GICAL and CLASSICAL “LIBRARY. containing many of the 
works of the older Divines—Gu ae aod 
History of the Bible—Kapin and rl 
Gill’s, Boston’s, Henry’s, Howe's, Paley’ ‘8, * Glarke's Goodwin's, an 
Jay's Works—Calmet’s me Fg ge on Job—Ancient Univer; 
sal History—Encyclopeedia Britannica, rtment 


an 
oneral English Literature.—The House is within one mile of the 
W Whittlesford and four of the Chesterford Stations, Eastern Coun: 
ties Railway. . 
Catalogues will be forwarded on application to the Auctioneer*, 
at Royston and Hitchin. 
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ye > OYAL NATIONAL INSTITUTION for the 
PRESERVATION of LIFE from SHIPWRECK: Esta- 
blished in 1824 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
pare... His Grace the — of EL ey AND, K.G. 





Chairman—Mr. Alderman THOMP: M.P., 
Depuly-Chairman—T HOMAS CHLAPHAN, Esq. F.R.S. 
ittee of J ie ine 
pF. call the aitention = the Duthie rm ie fact that daring 
the past year 1,100 wrec! ~~ ace on various parts of the coasts 
oft the United oo Stith t e fearful loss of 900 lives. 


The C Common, during the same period granted rewards for 
saving the lives of 773 persons—a considerable number of whom 
were rescued by means of the lifeboats of the Institution—making 
a total of 8,151 fbr and persons saved through the instru- 
mentality of its lifeboats and other means since the establishment 


| omer the Committee to several invite the co-ope- 
ration of the publ 

The Committee gratefully acknowledge the following additional 
contributions :— 





Mr. Alderman Thomp- Richard Paterson,Esq. £5 5 0 
= M.P. V.P., 4th Messrs. Phillips, Shaw 
eececcccs & Lowther ° 550 
Lad Haddo 2. 2222203: 1010 0| John Ames, BG. “ond 
Mrs. Ma:y Palmer.... 20 0 0} don. ee 00 
J. V. 8. Townshend, Linccinshire” *'‘Ship- 
Esq.. 1 6] wreck ociation .. 50 0 0 


Donations: ona subscriptions. ‘ee be thankfully received by 
Messrs. Willis, Percival & 76, Lombard-street, senhare to the 
Institution ; Herries, tht & co. ; Coutts & Co. ; by the priu- 
cipal Bankers and Army and Navy Agents in the metropolis , and 
by the Secretary, Mr. Richard Lewis, at the Society’s offices, 20, 
John-street, Adelphi. 


ANK of NEW SOUTH WALES, established 
1817. Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Lagitatese in 
1850, and confirmed by Her Majesty in Council. Capital paid up, 
50,0000, with power to ——y ~ — hone 0008, 
Ot 0, 

William Walker, Esq. (tirm of Walker, Br Brothers & Co. London) 

* Robert Tooth, Esq. (firm of R. & E. Tooth, of Sydney). 

Donald Lanarch, Esq., late President of ithe Bank at Sydney. 

Charles Walto: ‘on, Esq. Solici’or. 
Bankere— ‘The London Joint-Stock Bank. 

The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest Bank in the Austra- 
lian Colonies, It was established in Sydney in 1817, and has ever 
since carried on ee extensive business in that city. 1ts pt en 
at Melbourne, Gee and Moreton Bay, besides its various 
cies in other parts ote ne vot, afford to its customers every faci- 
lity for the conduct of their business. 

has itherto carried on its London business through 
the agency of the London Joint-Stock Bank ; but, from the mag- 
nitude of its operations of a years, it was resolved by the Pro- 
prietors, at a Public Meeting, in January last, to establish an 
agency of its own in this city; and it was determined, at the same 
time, to open a Share Register in London, in order to ‘afford to the 
Proprietors the Rr er of drawing their dividends, or of disposin; 
of a cok in this country to the extent of one-eighth to the paid: 


up capital. 

rhe Leadon Board are prepared to grant letters of credit or bills 
of exchange on the parent establishment in Sydney and the various 
branches in New South Wales and Victoria; to cash approved 
drafts on Australia ; to collect and remit the proceeds of bills of 
eamenee payable there ; and, , Saar special circumstances, to 
make e on terms which 
may be learned at their temporary ‘ofices 37, Cannon-street. 

London, 2nd August, 1853. ANARCH, Hon. Manager. 


Vy ATHERSTON and BROGDEN beg 
TION She able 

















to 
CA inst the ELECTRO-GOLD 
CHAINS and POLISH OLD, so extensively put forth 

resent day, under the titles of “ Pure Gold” and “ Fine 
Gold,” and to call attention to the GENUINE GOLD CHA 8 
made from their own with th .and sold, by troy weight, at its bullion 
or revlizabie. wie the workmanship, t WHOLES/ —~ 
MANUFA'! ERS PRICES. The gol PB... 5 and 
purchased ty > price charged—the workmanship, according to 
the simplicity or 4 of the pattern, An extensive assort- 





3 











ment 0! a 1 the first quality,all made at their MANU- 
FACTO ENRIETTAL STREET, Covent-garden. — Esta- 
blished a. me ‘ —N.B. Australian and’ Californian Gold made 


inte Articles of Jewellery at a moderate charge for the Workman- 
ship. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 

Incr, 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 

UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY: EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 

SUPPLEMENTARY E PROPO SITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of — or for Self-instruction. 

y W. D. COOLEY, A.B 
Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
egroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

* Thisis the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared, 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical i in the Appeoatx are of great value; and 
the 


be found useful both to 
pupils ‘and teachers.”—Athenum. 

A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and _pre- 
fixed a very sefisible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 





I. 
Uniform with the METRI Price 3s, 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED); or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the* Elements,’ forthe 
use of Teachersand private Students. Lu. wards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, areillustratedin it by 
new Diagrams. 
“The p papastiions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”—S Scholastic ‘ournal, 
“The ake thelearn a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to make the oer 1 with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical n University Magazine, 
“Will be found wan considerable value as an aid toteachersof the 
Mathematics.”— — a. ‘a 
The luable Appendix, 


n the 
are Fea Ab ero in the yey, whieh eek therefore, Sesmme at avery 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette, 








111. 
‘cap. 8vo. price 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagramsillustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations 
printed coparetely for Use in the Class-room. 
hittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 


“In ‘CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE’ is compressed more of 


thought, pathos, humour, and character than goes to the furnishing forth of many tons of ordinary fiction, The last 
pages close like a strain of solemn music. Especially admirable are the scenes of Newhaven life; which have a vividness 


and reality hardly inferior to Scott’s pictures in ‘ The Antiquary.’’’—Spectator. 





NEW MONTHLY WORK by W. M. THACKERAY, with Illustrations 
by RICHARD DOYLE, 





On the 1st of October will be published, price One Shilling, with Ilustrations on Steel and Wood by Ricwarp Doyzz, 
No. I. or 


THE NEWCOMES 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
EDITED BY ARTHUR PENDENNIS, Esq. 





London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. cloth ; or 24s. Gd. half-bound morocco, 


BLEAK HOUSE. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Forty Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
*,* Uniform with ‘ David Copperfield,’ &c. 





Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


LATEST ACCOUNT OF THE CHINESE INSURRECTION. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, with Fac-simile of Chinese Map, and Portrait of the Insurgent Chief, 


A HISTORY OF THE 
INSURRECTION IN CHINA; 


WITH NOTICES OF THE CHRISTIANITY, CREED, AND PROCLAMATIONS OF THE INSURGENTS. 
By Dr. YVAN and M. CALLERY. 
AND A SUPPLEMENTARY ACCOUNT OF THE MOST RECENT EVENTS. 
Edited by JOHN OXENFORD. 


«* A most timely and interesting publication, full of curious and valuable matter.—Examiner. 

“ A curious book, published at an opportune moment, giving a lucid account of the civil war now raging in China.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

* The Revolution in China is, in all respects, the greatest revolution the world has yet seen.”—Times. 


65, Cornhill. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Price 5s. cloth lettered, 


BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Translated by W. ROBSON. 


“ This work is in general use at all the French Schools, and the French Academy have recently decreed the author 
the first Montyon prize.” 








London: Smita, Exprr & Co. 





London: Grorce RovutLepce & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 


THE AMERICAN POETS. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, boards, 
BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. WILLIS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
tee a RossELL) POETICAL WHITTIER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
WORK 





Or, on superior paper, price 2s. cloth, gilt edges, with Illustrations. 
London: Gerorce RovuTiepGEe & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





This day is published, the Second Volume of 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


FORMING THE FOURTH VOLUME OF HER 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION. 


With a Portrait of Mary at the Age of 25, from the Original Painting presented by herself to Sir Henry Curwen 
of Workinton Hall. 


Volumes L. to ITI. contain the Lives of MARGARET TUDOR, MAGDALENE OF FRANCE, MARY OF LOR- 
RAINE, Lady MARGARET DOUGLAS, and the earlier portion of the Life of QUEEN MARY. 


Price 10s. 6d. each, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 





Wit14M Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—@~—. 


Now ready, imperial 8vo. with numerous highly-finished 
Engravings and Illustrations on Wood, 52s. 6d. 


LADY LOUISA TENISON’S 


CASTILE and ANDALUCIA. 


THE NEW MUSICAL NOVEL. 


—~—- 


CHARLES AUCHESTER. 


Dedicated to the Rr. Hoy. B. Disrag.. 
Is now ready, in 3 vols. 

“*Charles Auchester’ is a memorial of that brilliant genius 
Mendelssohn, in which fact is cleverly blended with fiction, and 
incident and sentiment are neatly combined. Every one who —~ 
pay , 4d bag memory of Mendelssohn will read these 

umes, ”— 


“ The life of at an o cathusiast in music by himself. The work is 
on of ta! .'The sketches of the masters and artists are life-like. 
si all will recognise ae. and in Miss Benette, 





Now ready, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE’S 
LIFE in the MISSION, the CAMP, and the ZE- 
NANA; or, Six Years in India. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MRS. MOODIE’S (AUTHOR OF 
* Roughing It in the Bush’) LIFE in the CLEAR- 
INGS versus THE BUSH. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. 30s. 


DE SAULCY’S NARRATIVE of 
a JOURNEY ROUND the DEA SEA, and in the 
BIBLE LANDS in 1850—51, 





Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


LARPENT’S PRIVATE JOUR- 


NAL DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. 





Now ready, Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 28s. of 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ME- 


MORIALS and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustration, 28s. 


FRONTIER LANDS of the 


CHRISTIAN and the TURK. By a BRITISH RE- 
SIDENT of Twenty Years in the East. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 18s. 


A PONY PILGRIMAGE 
THROUGH the PENINSULA; or, Las Alforjas. By 
GEORGE JOHN CAYLEY. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


EARL GREY’S COLONIAL PO- 
LICY of LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRA- 
TION, ‘rom 1846—52. 





Now ready, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE GREEK and the TURK. 


By EYRE E. CROWE, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


PRIVATE TRIALS and PUB- 
LIC CALAMITIES; or, The Life of Alexandrine des 
£cherolles during the Pirst French Revolution. 





Now ready, in 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A RELIGIOUS JOURNEY IN 


the EAST. By the ABBE DE SY. MICHON. 





Just ready, post 8vo. 10s. 6. 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA 


in 1852 and 1853. By the Rev. H. BERKELEY 


JONES, M.A., late Curate of Belgrave Chapel, 





Mis ener and A seniion, Jenny Lind, and another 
well known artist life, will easi ly be detected. To every one 
who cares for music the ae sity be a delightful study. 


nnia. 
“ The work of an 4 whe § is ip pesttively ecstatic with the Getight 
which he derives fro’ this sing 
is intended partly as satel tbabe, to the memory of one of the deities 
of his Parnassus, whose life-like portraiture, notwithstanding his 
nom oo * Seraphael,’ will not easily escape coonmaiiiana ta in the 
musical world, and partly to pour oot! his own sGene of the art, 
and to dot down his re neces of distinguished artists. 
book possesses a often to be met with ‘in «A “t 
fiction.”—John Bull, 








Also, just published, 


THE COLONEL. By the Author 


of ‘THE PERILS OF FASHION.’ 3 vy. 


ELECTRA. By the Author of 
*ROCKINGHAM,’ with Illustrations by Lonp GzRaLp 
FirzGeRaLD. 3v. 


AILIEFORD: a Family History. 
By the Author of ‘JOHN DRAYTON, 3 vols. (In 
the Press.) 


THE ANSYREEH and IS- 


MAELEEH: a Visit to the SECRET SECTS of 
NORTHERN SYRIA, with a view to the establish- 
ment of Schools. By the Rev. 8S. LYDE, M.A., late 
Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“ By far the best account of the one aha the people that has 
been preserved by cone traveller.”— 
“A = g illustration of the mm state of some of the 
least known parts of Syria. The practical aim of the author gives 
his volume an interest which works of greater —— want.” 


The MARVELS of SCIENCE, ond 
their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT. A Popular Ma- 
nual of the Sciences. By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. Dedi- 
eated by permission to the King of Hanover. Fifth 
Béitten, with 7s. 6d. 

“This work treats of the ome origin of nature in an intelligent 
siutes | it puts into the hands of every man the means of informa, 
— chp note . rag ay —— tl 9 and 
ent description problems w ni r 
—— aticn » A, once perplex e¢ whole 





Hurst & Buackertt, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, feap. 28. 6d. 
UFELAND’S ART of PROLONGING 
a LIFE. A New Edition. Edited by ERASMUS WILSON, 
; London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Pn he ape gga 
ublished. post 8vo. cloth, 88 . 
HANGE “Of CLIMATE a REMEDY in 
VARIOUS CHRONIC AFFECTIONS. With an account 
of the most eligible fe pncee of Residence in Spain, Portugal, Al- 
&e. By D. FRANCIS, M.D., Physician to the Mar- 
garet-street Dispensary for Consumption, eo. 
wd By far Se most valuable English we work of the class which has 
yet been published.”— 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
“di ust published, with Two Illustrations in double-tinted Litho- 
graphy, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ANDGATE “a: as a RESIDENCE for INVA- 
kJ LIDS. By GEORGE MOSELEY, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
Sandgate Dispensary. 








of pee: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. Sandgate: 8. & 
‘urday. 





published, in cloth, 33. som 
HE GRAMMAR o of BOTANY ; explaining 
the Structure of Pleats, their Classification, I ag and Dis- 
tribution. Interspersed with Poetry. Anecdotes. and Illus- 
trated by 300 Engravings By G. W. FRANCIS, op 8. 
| — Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, and all Book- 
sellers. 





Just published, price 1s. (post-free for 18 stamps), 
COLLECTION of EPITAPHS, &c. By 
JOSEPH. SEMPSOMN, Librarian of the Islington Literary 

and Scientific Society. 
Lond@om: Published and seld by Joseph Sim 
lace, Hchbary Vale,and Literazy [nstitution,. 


slingto 
UTNAM’S MONTHLY. 
Published simultaneously in London and New York. 
Circulation— 35,000 Copies monthly. 
Contents of SEPTEMBER Number ( Part 9). 

1. New York © rebitecture, with 19 illustrations— 
2. Curiosities of Puritan History: Witchcraft—3. Salt Lake and 
the New Beratens—-t The Tree o! Life (concluded)—5. The Lovers 

—6. ming the Pacific Railwa; 

7. The Day Owls of North America—8. Wensley (conclude = 

9. Our New President—10. London Knockings—11. The Medical 
Sosneaie n—12. From the Summer Diary of Mineral Tattle— 
13. Editorial Notes. &c. &c. &e. 

*x* A few Copies of Volume L., coumniniog the first Six Num- 
bers, may be obtained, bound in cloth, 108. 6d. 

japee: Sampson Low, Son & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill ; or by order 
o As 5 


en. 1, College- 
ellington-street, 











NEW PUBLICATIONS AND 
IMPORTATIONS 


By TRUBNER & CO., 
American Literary Agents, 12, Paternoster-row, London, 
—>-— 


American Journal of the Medical 
qoaenens, oe by ISAAC HAYS, M.D. Su 
Wells Hosp: ke. ‘No. 51, New Series, JULY, 1808. 70.60 
Banvard._The American Statesman ; 


eI peeeatins of the Life and Character of Daniel Webster. 
Designed for ee Sone. By the Rev. JOSEPH BAN- 


hentinen —The Bible in the Count- 

ING-HOUSB. A Course of Lectures to Merchants. By H. A. 
BOARDMAN, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Copyright) 
Brierre de Boismont.—Hallucinations; 
or, the Rational History of Apparitions, Visions, Dream: 
ante , and Somnambulism. By A. BRIER 
ie. ay wg EY ee 
iC. 
roved Paris Edition. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Bungener.— —The Preacher and the 

cins. or, Bourdaloue in the Connh.of Se Louie XIV. XIV. ished Bre 
ccount of the Pulpit Eloquence of that 

Transat the French of L. BUNGENE RS R. 

edition. With an Introduction by the Rev. GEORGE Ponts, 

D.D. Pastor of the University Place Presbyterian Church, N 

York. Crown 8vo. 6a. (Copyright.) 

Church Review and Ecclesiastical Re- 
GISTER. Yay VI. No. 2 (Whole Number 22), JULY, 1853, 
8yo. sewed, 28. 

Cotton’s Gaszetteer.—A New and Com- 
PLETE GAZETTEER of the UNITED STATES of AME- 
euca, founded on ne os com fom Official, Federal, and 

Returns, and venth National ' Census. by 

RICHARD SWAINSON FISHER, MD 1 vol. royal Sy. 


Harbaugh. the Heavenly Home; or, 
the Employmen ty wwd of the Saints in sheocen. 
By the Kev. HE HW ARDAU H,A.M. Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 

Laurie.—Dr. Grant and the Mountain 
BEsTORTARS, B See Rev. amouss LAyarE. Garvivins 
Associate in t! th Port., Map, llustrations, &c. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 78. ( Copyright) 


Lewis.— Sermons for the Christian 
YEAR. By the Rev. W. H. LEWIS, D.D. Rector of 4 
Chureh of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, L.Je Second Edition 


Marcou.—A Geological Map of the 
UNITED STATES and the BRITISH PROVINCES of 
NORTH AMERICA; ie 2 an E n Text, Geological 


e Fossils which characterize the 
Formations. JULES MARCOU, United States Geologist, 
Member of the "Gcalupioal Society of France, &c. &. 8vo. cl. 188. 
Maury.—Wind yor Current .Charts, 

iD RN DIRECTIONS. Prepared by M. T. MAURY, 


xk Detailed Lists to be had by special application to Triib- 
on od Oo., the Agents for Europe. 
Meditatus.— Poems. By Meditatus. 
12mo, cloth, 2a. 6d. 
.—A Practical Treatise on the 


DISEASES of CHILDREN. By T. FORSYTH MEIGS, M.D. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. bound, 188. 


New York in a Nutshell; or, Visitor’s 
gare ees to eens CITY. Tlustrated by F. SAUNDERS. 

18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ramsey.—The Annals of Tennessee to 
the END of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Comprising 
its Settlement, as the yt Association, from 1769 to 1777 ; 
F pein oy 1784 to 1788; a: nape North’ ha kN from 
1788 to 1790 erritory of the United States South of the 
bo om i790 to 1796 ; the State ~ Tennessee, from 1796 to 

By J. G M. RAMSEY , A.M. M.D. With Map, 8yo. 

Richards.—Summer Stories of the 

SOUTH. By T. ADDISON RICHARDS. Post 8vo. cl. 48. 6d. 


Simms.— Norman Maurice; or, the 
Man of the People. An American Drama. By W. GILMORE 
SIMMS. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 3a 

Simms.—The Wigwam and the Cabin; 
or, Tales of the South. W. GILMORE SIMMS. Two 
_ Beries, in 1 vol. post 80, cl sath, 7 

.—The Sword and the Distaff; 

“ Pair, Fat, and Fort; A Story of the South at the Close 

of of the Revolution By WW. GILMORE SIMMS. Post Syo. 
0 3. 


The Pro-Slavery Argument, as main- 


tained . a the most distinguished Writers of the Southern 
States ; taining the several cern on the su of Chan: 

cellor HARPER. Governor HAM ND, Dr. SLMS, and Pro- 
fessor DEW. Post 8yo. cloth, 78. 


Vermont. Fhe History of Vermont, 
from its Earliest Settlement to the Present Time. pes w. B 
from PENTER and TS ARTHUR. Post Svo. cloth, 36. 


‘Williomes. —The Middle Kingdom: & 


t, Ed Social Life 








rh ote hetieions &e. of | A Chinese Em; 

b dod a a ey: the Em et ond 
ved by J Orr. By 

Ed tion. In 2 vols, vo. cloth, bier 


Tpit ectnetiena. spunea 
LLS WILLIA 


TRUBNER & CO. American and Continental Literary Agents, 
12, Paternoster-row, London. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1853. 
REVIEWS 


The Flower of a Day: an Original Drama, in 
a Prologue and Three Acts. By Don Francisco 
Camprodon. Translated from the Spanish, 
with a Few Remarks on the Modern Drama 
of Spain, by W. Biddulph Parker. Parker. 

ArreR an “absence of some years” in the 

Peninsula, Mr. Parker was surprised, on re- 

turning to England, to find prevalent here what 

he conceives to be a false impression of the 

“national drama and poetry” of Spain. In the 

hope, therefore, of refuting an ‘ undeserved 

calumny,” he selected and translated three 
plays, as specimens of the modern drama of 
that country ;—but found, to his “ grievous dis- 
appointment,” such difficulty in getting them 
published, that he has confined himself to this 
single example, ‘The Flower of a Day,’—which, 
although inferior in dramatic merit to the other 

ieces selected, he preferred, because he thought 

Its poetry, in the Spanish, “ prettier” than 

usual, Under the circumstances, it may be 

doubted whether the choice, on such grounds 
alone, was judicious. The mode of translation 
which he Sea adopted, by turning the romance 
and other metres of his original into the totally 
different form of blank verse, sacrifices its 

“ prettiness”’: and all that can be preserved in 

a version of this kind is, the scenic quality of 

the work,—in which the others, as he says, are 

“far superior.” 

The result will hardly be so successful as the 

translator may desire in removing the pre- 

judice which he denounces. The subject of 

Camprodon’s play is by no means new: nor 

is it so treated as to give a fresh effect to 

the “old tale,”—which is, generally, as follows. 

—A young pair are betrothed: on the eve of 

their union the male lover is summoned to his 

father’s death-bed in America,—and embarks, 
afterexchanging vows of fidelity with his mistress. 

This forms the “prologue.” The play begins 

at a period four years later. Lola, the heroine, 

in the meanwhile has married another, a frigid 
man of the world; partly tempted by his title of 

Marquis, partly in obedience to the last wishes 

of her father, who died soon after Diego, the 

lover, had left Spain. The hero returns, ignorant 
of what has happened, to claim his bride. On 
reaching land he happens to save the Marquis 
from drowning; is presented to his wife as the 
deliverer,—and so discovers Lola’s faithlessness. 
Her regret and revived love for Diego, quickened 
by the unhappiness of her married life, are soon 
detected by a jealous husband. Diego is chal- 
ged; disarms his rival,—but spares his life, on 
condition that Lola shall be set free by a formal 
separation. This he demands, not for his own 
advantage—since he means to quit Spain and 
the fickle lady for ever,—but from a generous 
regard for her happiness. The Marquis is 
touched ; and in the communication of the result 
to Lola he displays a warmth of feeling which 
reconciles his estranged wife to her lot. The 
separation—with Diego’s assent—is thereupon 
renounced; the generous lover, after embracing 
na sails for the Brazils; and the curtain 





This, it will be seen, is neither tragedy, 
comedy, nor melo-drama, but something that 
faintly partakes of each and all:—in which 
dubious ‘character, at least, the play may be said 
‘o represent, more completely Mr. Parker 
designed, one condition of the modern Spanish 
theatre, “That stage, as we have said on former 
tecasions, is itself altogether unsettled, hetero- 
geneous in its elements. and as little “national” 
«may be ;—if this term means, as it ought, 

ing peculiar to the soil, and instinct with 











a character of its own, springing from the heart 
of the nation:—such a character, in short, as 
the old and truly “national” drama of Spain 
—from Lope down to Caiii Pp 1, in 
a higher degree than any other stage whatever, 
—that of Greece alone excepted. Of the re- 
maining theatres of modern Europe, our own 
is the single rival, in this character, to the 
Spanish; and precisely because in this respect, 
— and t ages as: | popular as it was, but 

s exclusively reflecting a particular time in 
certain local features, it laid a broader founda- 
tion in common interests to all mankind,—its 
creations still live in the closet, and on the 
boards,—while the miracles of Spanish dramatic 
genius, transcendant as they were, have become 
mere traditions—even in their own country. It 
is true, that single pieces by Tellez (Tirso de 
Molina) Moreto, Rojas and Calderon —some 
even of Lope’s and Montalvan’s, rewritten and 
cramped by Trigueros and others into the 
French “unities”—might be seen a few years 
since on the boards, at times, in one or two of 
the Spanish cities,—and may, perhaps, still hold 
a doubtful position there. But such exceptions 
are mainly due to the tenacity of the ruder 
classes, who are less changed than those above 
them.—The latter have imbibed whatever cul- 
ture they possess from foreign sources; and 
have no sympathy with the “‘ rudeness,” “‘ irre- 

larity,” and “‘ monotony” of the old drama. 
There is no gainsaying the evidence of facts 
which prove the feeling of Spanish society in 
this respect. For instance, there is no mies 
collection of the plays of Lope}+ extant; and 
those who seek the old edition, one of the rarest 
of scarce books, will not even find a perfect 
copy in any of the Spanish libraries,—but must 
seek it in Paris, London, or Prague. The 
attempts recently made in Madrid to revive the 
national manner, will merely convince those 
who, knowing the old theatre, have felt its spirit, 
how entirely every principle essential to it is 
wanting to the modern stage. In the old drama, 
the secret of its originality, its intense poetic 
life, lay in the vivid reflection on minds of 
prodigious vivacity of an exceptional state of 
society, manners, opinions,—all of which have 
ceased to exist, except in tradition. The equi- 
valent, in modern Spain, for what was once a 
compact and —— marked social system, is 
just now a mere chaos; in which the old has 
disappeared, while the new, which may replace 
it, is still unformed. Amid the anarchy of a 
state of transition, while foreign influences, 
however reluctantly admitted, prevail in every- 
thing that moulds society, and nothing like a 
settled form of national being has yet resulted 
from a fusion of its actual incoherencies,—it is 
simply impossible to create a genuine new stage; 
while to restore the old, by striving to copy its 
outward forms, or to resume its liberties, after 
the long interval of bondage to French critical 
law, is an idle waste of effort. The modern 
Spanish dramatist emulous of foreign effects, 
while yearning after the lost glories of his native 
theatre, may be pardoned for indulging in vain 
hopes; but no considerate bystander, if duly 
conversant with the principles indispensable to 
the being of a national drama, will be misled by 
their illusions. That Mr. Parker, and others 








+ The mean little edition of Com. Escogidas (Madrid, 
1826—34) which ceased, incomplete, at the 29th vol. con- 
taining but 16 of some 400 plays which have been pre- 
served, of the 1,500 or more that Lope wrote. Even of 
*Calderon,’ since Apuntes’ edition of 1763, there has been 
no Spanish reprint until lately—in the Bib. de Autores 
Espanoles, now publishing at Madrid, by Ribadencyra. 
This series, the inconvenient form of which has been dic- 
tated by considerations of cheapness, is valuable to Spanish 

hol: It has produced the first complete Alarcon: and 
36 of Tirso’s plays, of which a second volume is announced, 
—with the more important promise of an edition of Lope, 
which we hope, for the of Spain, may be fulfilled. 





with him, should proclaim the vitality of the 
modern Spanish stage,—that strange mixture 
of old forms, and appeals to motives now 
extinct, with foreign sentiment and native in- 
stability, reflecting nothing real from the world 
around it but the confusion of the society which 
it serves to amuse,—this, we must say, merely 
proves how rare is the undertanding of what 
poetry—dramatic poetry especiall y—is, and must 
be, in order to any kind of genuine being what- 
ever, to say nothing of a special “national” 
consistence. 

Returning to the play which Mr. Parker puts 
forward to vindicate his judgment, it is but fair 
to repeat, that it is by no means one of the 
best of its time; and also that whatever “ pretti- 
ness”’ it may show in the original, can be but 
faintly seen in the stiff dress with which the 
translator has clothed it. The pomp and gravity 
of our best blank verse are quite alien to the 
vivacious manner of the Spanish drama; which 
is set to music, as it were, by the cadence of its 
rapid rhythmical verses, in a language above 
all others apt for their melody. The marvellous 
ease, variety and sweetness, with a rare com- 
mand of brief and vigorous expression, which 
characterize the rich style of the old poets, and 
especially of Lope de Vega, will indeed be 
sought in vain in the lax and artless lines of their 
modern rivals.—Still, the Castilian, though in its 
decline, preserves its grace of motion, and a 
musical flow, that bears about the same relation 
to blank verse, such at least as Mr. Parker in- 
dites, as may exist between the song of a bird 
and the grating of a saw. This premised, in mere 
justice to the cause which he maintains, and 
which we oppose,—the following scene may be 
extracted; as containing the only passage in the 
play which can be properly termed dramatic— 
the meeting, namely, of the estranged lovers— 
whose position is described in the argument 
sketched above. 


Enter the Maxguis and Don Dreco, the latter leaning on 
the MARQUIS's arm, 
Marquis. My Lola, I present to you my friend, 
The hero, whose undaunted energy 
* Hath saved your husband from the angry deep. 
Diego. Lady, I bow—my God! 
Lola. *Tis he! ’tis death ! 


Marquis (apart). This woman, too, hath only sold her 
heart ! 
(To Don Dingo.) You must not wonder that a youthful 
wife 
Should feel at first affected, when she meets 
The saver of her husband’s life. Her love 


Will plead with you her cause, and she will tell 
The gratitude that centres in our breasts, 


Towards so tried a friend. (To the Mancnionzgss.) Whilst 
l arrange 

All the festivities, I leave to you 

A worthier task—to entertain our guest. Exit.) 


( 
Diego. Then all my cherished, fondest hopes are o’er! 
Lola. Oh, Diego, if my grief can expiate 
The wrongs I heaped on you, let but one word 
Of pity tell me I may hope for grace. 
Diego. If thou shouldst hear the story of a wreck, 
Now that on earth een love is but a dream 
Say, will my memory find a sepulch: ¢? 
Here, in my heart, twill find a hallowed rest. 
Thus spoke a woman, weeping, when she knew 
The truth, the constancy, with which her heart 
Was sought, was idolized. But you, no doubt, 
Have long forgotten such a paltry tale. 
No! you cannot remember that my life 
Was centred, guarded, treasured in my heart 
For you, and you alone. My soul, inflamed 
With pride, dreamt of its wished-for paradise 
In Lola’s love. And could you never think 
Of a poor pilgrim, who had but one flower 
To greet him on his way—one single star 
To shed its lustre on his lonely path ? 
Now that to-day a life’s fond fancy’s o’er, 
Give in excuse but one—one single word— 
Tell me if you have met more love than mine? 
Tell me that it is so, and I forgive. 
Lola. Diego! for heaven’s sake, have mercy! 
Diego. Why, Lola, when I placed my happiness, 
My hopes, in you, why did you not confess 
Your shallowness, as now? Why did your heart 
Lie in its tale of love? Why did you not 
Say to the credulous insensate fool, 
Who saw in you an angel’s constancy, 
“T have no depth within—who trusts in me 
Writeth his name upon the treacherous tide ? 
Because your love is but a day’s frail flower, 
It lasteth as a lily lasts—and tells c 
| The wretched dupe, who srusts in woman's love, 
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His only gain shall be his martyrdom. 

What is’t to her, if in the change her ears 

‘Are filled with flattery, to turn a life 

Of hope to barren wretchedness? If she 

But sees the withered blossoms of our hopes 

Nipped in the bud with an indifferent smile, 

She greets her dupe—her victim’s agony. 
Lola. You do me hurt—mercy! 
Diego. Poor fragile girl, 

Is there nought else to say but mercy? Thus, 

Thus can ye all fill up the bitter cup, 

But shrink, and turn away at the first taste. 
Lola. That is not true: If I have crushed your hopes, 

And shed the gall of misery on your life, 

Heaven has avenged you. Put your trust in heaven, 

Whose rod is sterner than the words of man. 

Heaven left to me remorse—punished my fault 

With a sad endless dream of love that was, 

And now exists not; if perchance you know 

The anguish of this thought, complain; if not, 

Speak of unhappiness no more to me. 

Say, have you, listening to the murmuring sound 

Of running water, with a vacant gaze, 

Intent on nothing, passed the long, dull hours, 

Your eyes oppressed with tears? Say, have you dreamt 

Of all that was—of all that ne’er can be? 

A perished Eden’s glory, which must die— 

Die, or be smothered ; and when the worn soul 

¥inds in this heavenly balm some rest from woe, 

Say, have you heard a voice cry, “ Faithless wife, 

It is a crime to nourish these fond hopes!” 

And when the heart is breaking, and there is 

No hope but death, between your love and death 

The barrier of eternity is raised ; 

And when in presence of the man I loved 

So well, and whom I wronged so much, I know 

Not how to speak one word in my defence; 

Nor can I e’en dry up his tears, which flow 

Through me and my sole fault ; and when resigned 

To his contempt, I would lay down my life, 

My soul, with thankfulness, could I restore 

The bliss of which I robbed him. Tell me now, 

Should you before this woman’s prostrate heart 


Speak of your anguish ? 
iego. Lady! fare you well. 
Lola (apart). And I was able to forget him! 


But this was wanting to the sacrifice, 
‘To find him generous, as I find him now. 


On listening to the vapid rhetoric of this dia- 
logue, how many will recur to the intimates of 
the old theatre of Spain, in which situations of 
the same kind are presented; but with what a 
difference in warmth, sincerity, and dramatic 
force of treatment — amidst the conventional 
figures and flourishes which belonged to the 
stage costume of the time!—We do not even 
speak of examples taken from masters of the 
‘Spanish drama; — but of those whigh may be 
found in pieces of a subordinate -class; such, 
for instance, as the ‘ Diablo Predicador’ of Bel- 
monte, a playwright of the minor sort, indeed, 
but one of the golden age of Lope de Vega. 
In that strange compound of broad farce and 
fervid monastic unction,} there is a scene be- 
tween two discovered lovers, of which, under 
different antecedents, the dramatic motive is 
the same as Camprodon’s. We recommend the 
comparison to all readers of Spanish who wish 
to study the conditions that distinguish the 
life of a national drama from the effect of vain 
attempts to revive with alien excitements a 
spirit which has expired.—The subject, interest- 
ing as it is in a literary sense, is too wide to be 
pursued on the present occasion. It must, there- 
fore, suffice to say, that considerations of space, 
not want of instances, prevent us from calling 
further evidence, or showing how it bears on the 
ground taken up in Mr. Parker’s preamble. 


Goa, 





History of the Byzantine Empire from 716 to 
1057. By George Finlay. Blackwood. 
Norwitustanpine the labours of Gibbon and 
others who have succeeded him, a continuous 
history of the Greek or Eastern Empire has 
long been a desideratum. This desideratum 
Mr. Finlay seems to have assumed the task of 
supplying. He is performing the task by in- 
stalments. In two previous volumes—the one 
entitled ‘Greece under the Romans,’ and tracing 
the history of the Greek part of the world from 
B.C. 146 to the extinction of the Roman dynasty 
of Eastern Emperors, A.D. 717—the other en- 
titled ‘ History of Greece from its Conquest by 
+ The play is now accessible in Ochoa’s ‘ Tesoro,’ Vol. IL 
a by Baudry in his (Paris) Collettion of Spanish 





the Crusaders, a.p. 1204, to its Conquest by the 
Turks, a.p. 1461’—he had already broken in 
upon his vast subject, so to speak, at both ends; 
leaving blank only the intermediate portion from 
717 to 1204, constituting ‘Byzantine History ’ 
ptt so called. The manner in which this 

istory divides itself is thus stated by Mr. 
Finlay.— 

“The history of the Byzantine empire divides 
itself into three periods, strongly marked by distinct 
characteristics. The first period commences with 
the —_ of Leo III. in 716, and terminates.with 
that of Michael III. in 867. It comprises the whole 
history of the predominance of the Iconoclasts in the 
established church, and of the re-action which re- 
instated the orthodox in power. It opens with the 
efforts by which Leo and the people of the empire 
saved the Roman law and the Christian religion from 
the conquering Saracens. It embraces a long and 
violent struggle between the government and the 
people, the emperors seeking to increase the central 
power by annihilating every local franchise, and even 
the right of private opinion, among their subjects. 
The contest concerning image-worship, from the 
prevalence of ecclesiastical ideas, became the ex- 
pression of this struggle. Its object was as much 
to consolidate the supremacy of the imperial autho- 
rity, as to purify the practice of the church. The 
emperors wished to constitute themselves the foun- 
tains of ecclesiastical as completely as of civil legis- 
lation. The long and bloody wars of this period, 
and the vehement character of the sovereigns who 
filled the throne, attract the attention of those who 
love to dwell on the romantic facts of history. 'Un- 
fortunately, the biographical sketches and individual 
characters of the heroes of these ages lie concealed 
in the dullest chronicles, But the true historical 
feature of this memorable period is the aspect of a 
declining empire, saved by the moral vigour deve- 
loped in society, and of the central authority strug- 
gling to restore national prosperity. Never was such 
a succession of able sovereigns seen following one 
another on any other throne. The stern Iconoclast, 
Leo the Isaurian, opens- the line as the second 
founder of the Eastern Empire. His son, the fiery 
Constantine, who was said to prefer the odourvof the 
stable to the perfumes of his palaces, re; ed the 
Christian standards on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Irene, the beautiful Athenian, presents a’ strange 
combination of talent, heartlessness, and orthodoxy. 
The finance minister, Nicephoras, perishes on the 
field of battle like an old Roman. The Armenian 
Leo falls at the altar of his private chapel, mur- 
dered as he is singing psalms with his deep voice, 
before day-dawn. ‘Michael the Amorian, who stam- 
mered Greek with his native Phrygian accent, be- 
came the founder of an imperial dynasty, destined 
to be extinguished by a Sclavonian groom. The 
accomplished Theophilus lived in an age of romance, 
both in action and literature. His son, Michael, the 
last of the Amorian family, was the only contempt- 
ible prince of this period, and he was certainly the 
most despicable buffoon that ever occupied a throne, 
The second period commences with the reign of 
Basil I. in 867, and terminates with the deposition 
of Michael VI. in 1057. During these two centu- 
ries the imperial sceptre was retained by members of 
the Basilian family, or held by those who shared 
their throne as guardians or husbands. At this time 
the Byzantine empire attained its highest pitch of 
external power and internal prosperity. The Sara- 
cens were pursued into the plains of Syria. Antioch 
and Edessa were re-united to the empire. The Bul- 
garian monarchy was conquered, and the Danube 
became again the northern frontier. The Sclavo- 
nians in Greece were almost exterminated. Byzan- 
tine commerce filled the whole Mediterranean, and 
legitimated the claim of the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople to the title of Autocrat of the Mediterranean 
Sea. But the real glory of this period consists in the 
power of the law. Respect for the administration 
of justice pervaded society more generally than it 
had ever done at any preceding period of the his- 
tory of the world—a fact which our greatest histo- 
rians have overlooked, though it is all-important in 
the history of human civilization. The third period 
extends from the accession of Isaac I. (Comnenus) 





in 1057, to the conquest of the Byzantine empire 


by the Crusaders, in 1204. This is the true period 
of the decline and fall of the Eastern Empire. It 
commenced by a rebellion of the great nobles of 
Asia, who effected an internal revolution in the By- 
zantine empire by wrenching the administration out 
of the hands of well-trained officials, and destroying 
the responsibility created by systematic procedure, 
A despotism supported by personal influence soon 
ruined the scientific fabric which had previously up- 
held the imperial power. The people were ground 
to the earth by a fiscal rapacity, over which the 
splendour of the house of Comnenus throws a thin 
veil, The wealth of the empire was dissipated, its 
prosperity destroyed, the administration of justice 
corrupted, and the central authority lost all control 
over the population, when a band of 20,000 adven- 
turers, masked as crusaders, put an end to the 
Roman empire of the East.” 

The present volume embraces the first two 
of these three periods, and may be considered 
as an expansion of the facts briefly indicated in 
the first two of the three paragraphs quoted. A 
forthcoming volume will embrace the third 

eriod, and conduet the story of the Byzantine 

mpire to its conquest and disruption by the 
Crusaders; and thus Mr. Finlay will have tra- 
versed the whole period to which he has directed 
his historical labours. 

Though aware of the importance of his task, 
Mr. Finlay does not overrate its interest. He 
thus characterizes Byzantine history generally.— 

“The government of the Eastern Empire was 
always systematic and cautious. Reforms were 
slowly effected; but when the necessity was admitted, 
great changes were gradually completed. Genera- 
tions, however, passed away without men noticing 
how far they had quitted the customs of their fathers, 
and entered on new paths leading to very different 
habits, thoughts, and: institutions. The reign of no 
one emperor, if we except that of Leo the Isaurian, 
embraces a revolution in the institutions of the state, 
completed in a single generation ; hence it is that 
Byzantine history loses the interest to be derived 
from individual biography. It steps over centuries, 
marking rather the movement of generations of man- 
kind than the acts of individual emperors and states- 
men, and it becomes a didactic essay on political 
] instead of a living picture of man’s actions, 

n the days of the liberty of Athens, the life of each 
leader embraces the history of many revolutions, and 
the mind of a single individual seems often to guide 
or modify their course ; but in the years of Constan- 
tinopolitan servitude, emperors and people are borne 
slowly onward by a current of which we are not 
always certain that we can trace the origin or follow 
the direction.” 

The nature of the merits of the present vo- 
lume may be inferred from this description by 
anticipation of what merits it could possibly 
have. Itisa-solid and accurate performance, 
—— in a succinct shape all the essential 

acts of the history of the Eastern Empire from 
716 to 1057,—and therefore a very valuable 
contribution to our library of works of histo- 
rical reference; but, from the very nature of the 
materials, it is not a work of strong or — 
interest. At the present day, indeed, when the 
notion of a resuscitation of the Greek Empire 
is so largely propounded as a solution of the 
Eastern Question, it is probable that a volume 
will be welcome which gives an account of 
what that empire was which, in form at least, it 
is desired to resuscitate. Mr. Finlay asserts, 
and probably with justice, that Gibbon and 
other historians have, in their exclusive atten- 
tion to the intrigues and dynastic revolutions of 
which Constantinople was the scene, underrat 
the amount of social well-being and civilization 
which was secured to the East by Byzantine 
rule, and also the real strength of that rule as @ 
bulwark against Asiatic barbarism. The East- 

ern Empire, he maintains, was far in advance of 
the West, in law, order, and even morality. 

Thus :— 





“That the moral condition of the people of the 
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Byzantine empire under the Iconoclast emperors was 
superior to that of any equal number of the human 
face in any preceding period, can hardly be doubted. 
The bulk of society occupied a higher social position 
in the time of Constantine Copronymus than of 
Pericles; the masses had gained more by the decrease 
of slavery and the extension of free labour than the 
privileged citizens had lost. Public opinion, though 
occupied on meaner objects, had a more extended 
basis, and embraced a larger class. Perhaps, too, the 
war of opinions concerning ecclesiastical forms or 
subtleties tended to develop pure morality as much 
as the ambitious party-struggles of the Pnyx. When 
the merits and defects of each age are fairly weighed, 
both will be found to offer lessons of experience 
which the student of political history ought not to 
neglect. There may be some difference of opinion 
concerning the respective merits of Hellenic, Roman, 
and Byzantine society, but there can be none con- 
cerning the superiority of Byzantine over that which 
existed in the contemporary empires of the Saracens 
and the Franks. There we find all moral restraints 
weakened, and privileged classes or conquering nations 
ruling an immense subject population, with very little 
reference to law, morality, or religion. Violence and 
injustice claimed at Bagdat an unbounded license, 
until the Turkish mercenaries extinguished thecaliph- 
ate, and it was the Norman invaders who reformed 
the social condition of the Franks. Mohammedan- 
ism legalised polygamy with all its evils in the East. 
In the West, licentiousness was unbounded, in defi- 
ance of the precepts of Christianity. Charles Mar- 
tel, Pepin, and Charlemagne are said all to have had 
two wives at a time, and a numerous household of 
concubines. But on turning to the Byzantine em- 
pire, we find that the Emperor Constantine VI. pre- 
pared the way for his own ruin by divorcing his first 
wife and marrying a second, in what was considered 
an illegal manner. The laws of the Franks attest 
the frequency of female drunkenness; and the whole 
legislation of Western Europe, during the seventh 
and eighth centuries, indicates great immorality, and 
a degree of social anarchy, which explains more 
clearly than the political events recorded in history, 
the real cause of the fall of one government after 
another. The superior moral tone of society in the 
Byzantine empire was one of the great causes of its 
long duration ; it was its true conservative principle.” 
This view is certainly somewhat novel, and 
we must refer for its confirmation to the volum 
itself,—a volume, we repeat, which, in addition 
to its more solid value, is not destitute of a certain 
immediate interest as supplying information 
relative to the Greek Empire and the Greek 
Church—both of which are subjects now in the 
ascendant. 





A Cruise in the ZEgean: the Retrospect of a 
Summer Journey Westward “from the Great 
City by Propontic Sea ;” including an Ascent 
of Mount Ztna. By Walter Watson. Har- 
rison. 

Tux ascent, “included,” is the freshest portion 

of this volume,—so that, no one need regret our 

taking little notice of the chapter “‘ from Con- 
stantinople to Malta,” or of certain later pages 

devoted to Naples, Rome, Genoa, &c. &c.,— 

which cities, also, Mr. Watson visited durin 

his ‘Cruise.’ The idea of the excursion occurre 
to our author somewhat suddenly; and since 
guide-books—the exploded tome of Mrs. Starke 

not forgotten—have been apt to describe a 

couple of days as indispensable to the ascent 

and descent of Etna,—and as the steamer to 
which Mr. Watson was tied limited its stay 
in the harbour of Catania to only a day and 

a half,—he naturally fancied that he might 

be unable to reach the crater, though he deter- 

mined to climb the mountain as high, and to 
see as much, as he could.—The adventure will 
be best described in a series of extracts.— 

_ “As soon as our decision was made, we commis- 
sioned the laquais de place of Signor Abbate’s hotel 
to make the necessary arrangements for our de- 
parture from Catania at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
which hour he assured us suits very well to enable 


one to reach the summit by daybreak next morning. 
A couple of carpet-bags contained our outfit, con- 
sisting of suits of cloth clothes, for which we ex- 
changed our light summer dress on reaching Nicolosi, 
the last village on the mountain-side, and warm tra- 
velling coats and wrappers. Our commissariat in- 
cluded a bottle of brandy, two of ale, and two of 
ready-made coffee, some cold meat, and an ample 
supply of bread and cheese, The bread was in the 
form of small rolls, as white and, when stale, as hard 
and dry as plaster-of-paris. The cheese ‘ il piu fino 
fromaggio di vacca—di bove.” * * The guides 
took a small supply of wood, and a large stone bottle 
of water. We found the strong worsted gloves, which 
the-commissionaire procured for us, very serviceable. 
But what we most felt the want of in descending was 
an umbrella to afford some shelter against the awful 
heat, I may say, of the mid-day sun; and a crape 
veil, to keep the suffocating dust from one’s face, is 
in my opinion, much more necessary than a mattress 
tosleep on. * * A lumbering old two-horse car- 
riage was awaiting our arrival in the street, and by 
five o'clock we were fairly under weigh, jolting 
through the Strada di Etna,—a fine, broad, straight 
street, extending a considerable distance in the 
direction of the mountain, as its name implies. At 
the termination of this street commences the Strada 
Ferdinanda, a carriage-road constructed by order of 
the King of Naples, in 1837, with much labour and 
expense, as far as Nicolosi, the last village in the 
ascent. * * This village may be reached in about 
two hours by carriage, avoiding a tedious ride on a 
mule, of more than double that time. * * The 
road we followed was as good as could be expected 
in such ground, for in many places the labour and 
expense of construction must have been very great. 
With some few exceptions, the ascent is gradual, 
and our horses kept up a fair pace the whole way. 
The landscape assumes a sterner aspect as one leaves 
the precincts of the city. Fertile gardens and lux- 
uriant vineyards are succeeded by a tract where 
cultivation seems to wrestle with desolation, and the 
plough is impeded. in its course through the light 
black soil by many a rugged mass, the grim precur- 
sors of the stony streams above. The Cactus opuntia, 
or prickly pear, thrives here amazingly, and grows 
to a great size; at this time the plants were loaded 
with fruit about the size and shape of a small pear, 
covered with prickles like a pine-apple; it ripens in 
Amgust. Before reaching Nicolosi, two villages of 
considerable size are passed, in each of which the 
church steeple attracted our attention. The bell- 
tower terminated in a pyramid covered with small 
round stones of different colours. * * The villagers 
looked poverty-stricken, and their tanned, harsh 
features gave them an appearance of premature age 
and decay. * * Great amusement was excited 
at a tavern-door where the horses were baited, by 
the Doctor's making a hasty sketch of a tatterdema- 
lion old crone, the very antipodes of female beauty; 
but with the basket on her head, and the parti- 
coloured rags which hung about her body, she cer- 
tainly made up what artists call ‘a splendid bit.’ 
In little more than two hours from the time of 
starting, we reached Nicolosi. The inn, though 
very unassuming in appearance, we found clean, and 
fit to satisfy any not over-fastidious traveller, * * 
The accommodation consisted of a large paved room, 
in the centre of which stood a plain deal table and 
some chairs, and in each corner was a bed, on which 
we were nothing loth to throw ourselves, that we 
might recover a little from the effects of our hot 
jolting drive, whilst the laquais de place provided 
the necessary mules and guides, * * After a 
while, I was roused from a heavy, lethargic slumber 
by a rough hand shaking me, and a voice shouting 
in my ear—‘ Signor, Signor! bisogno alzarsi presto ! 
presto! stanno per partire.’ * * Silent and drowsy, 
we advanced through the gloomy forest, sometimes 
gradually, sometimes abruptly ascending, with our 
beacon-light, the crater, crowned with red glowing 
light, in full view; but the darkness around us was 
so intense that we could scarce distinguish a tree 
from a mass of lava. It was tedious enough to plod 
slowly on in this manner, the more so that the air 
was beginning to feel very keen, and the wind whistled 
uncomfortably through the trees. There was nothing 
to be done but to have patience, and place implicit 





reliance on the surefootedness of the mules, * * 





I cannot say whether it was from a sense of security; 
or of my utter helplessness in case of accident, but 
I certainly had no apprehension of danger, and 
yielding to the effects of the see-saw motion, was 
soon rocked to sleep, and thus shortened the journey 
by two hours at least. The only break in the lon 
ride was at the‘ Casa delle Neve,’ a spacious natu 
grotto, converted into a storehouse for lumps of frozen 
snow, and a stable for the mules which come to fetch 
it. The snow on Mount Etna furnishes a source of 
wealth to the Catanians, by no means inconsiderable, 
Above a certain height, it is found in congealed, granu- 
lated masses, and in this state is fit for conveyance to 
all the large towns in the island, and eyen as far as 
Malta, Constantinople and the vicinity are in like 
manner supplied with this article, of paramount 
necessity in a warm climate, from the cavities near 
the summit of Mount Olympus, where the snow lies 
throughout the year.” 

The cold, which keeps a supply of this same 
snow fresh and ready for the Turk, and the 
rarefied state of the atmosphere, prove, possibly 
owing to the violence of contrast, more perilous 
to the mountain climber than they are in more 
northern latitudes. One of Mr. Watson’s tra- 
velling companions suffered so cruelly from 
both, that the party were compelled to leave him 
behind, at the Casa Inglese; and his lungs, it 
was thought, received on the night of this ex- 
Vm the injury of which he subsequently 

led.— 

“* La Casa Inglese’ is a rough, substantial building, 
perhaps about 40 feet by 12 in size, entirely made of 
lava, except just so much wood as is absolutely in- 
dispensable. The space enclosed by the four walls 
is divided into three rooms of unequal size, answering 
the purpose of kitchen and sitting-rooms: these 
latter are furnished with a long table, two benches, 
and a strong inclined plane, extending the whole 
length of one side, intended to serve as a bedstead on 
an emergency; here it was we deposited our sick 
friend, and this was the ne plus ultra of his ascent of 
Mount Etna, * * By the time we had refreshed our 
weary frames with rest and coffee, it was a quarter to 
five; and the guides warned us, that, as it was im- 
possible to reach the summit soon enough to see the 
sun rise, we had better hasten to the brow of a 
neighbouring. hill for -that purpose. From this 
eminefice-we cold command an extensive. view of 
the Italian coast; having in the background the bold 
and varied outline of the Calabrian mountains. Then, 
indeed, the cold and fatigue of the night voyage were 
soon forgotten in the contemplation of this wonderful 
sight. The usual precursors of sunrise, the grey 
clouds, the red mist, and the golden halo, successively 
cleared away, and the glorious orb rose in cloudless 
majesty between the southernmost peaks of the 
Apennines. As there is no twilight in this latitude, the 
greater part of the island was thus suddenly displayed 
before our gaze, except where the mountain still in- 
tercepted the sun’s rays. The deep shadow not 
finding space, on account of its great length, to be 
contained within the limits of the land, rested on the 
grey sea-mist far away over the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean, where the vapoury outline of the 
mountain seemed to be bent upwards into the air. 
The increasing warmth rapidly dispersed the morning 
mist, and opened to us a panoramic view, which, 
though far inferior to that seen from the crater, will 
yet abundantly repay the toil and expense incurred 
by any one who has the good fortune to ascend even 
thus far in fine weather, The thermometer now 
stood at 45°, and the bracing air, which was delight- 
fully refreshing, invigorated us for the toil of ¢tmbing 
the crater,—in itself a small mountain rising to the 
height of a thousand feet, and, as we found to our 
cost, more steep and difficult of access than all the 
rest of the volcano together, as far as we had to do 
with it. Seen from a little distance, it appears almost 
perpendicular, such is the steepness of the side ; and 
the work of ascending is more than usually toilsome 
from the deep coating of soft ashes and scorie, where 
the foot sinks without gaining a firm foothold,—for 
half the step forward is lost in slipping backwards 
again. I have accomplished many a steep climb in 
Switzerland, where at least every step was so much 
distance gained ; but never encountered a task to be 
compared with this cruelly deceptive hill, which, 
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when we started, it seemed a bare half-hour’s task to 
scale. The approach to the crater from the house 
of refuge lies over a deep bed of lava, cracked and 
broken, and tumbled about in of every possibl 

shape and dimension, as if the Cyclops had been 
wont to empty in this place the refuse from their vast 
forge. This uncomfortable walk, where a false step 
would infallibly be marked by a broken shin at least, 
extends about a quarter of a mile, with occasional 
beds of firm snow to revive one’s courage and comfort 
the feet. We had not climbed a quarter of the 
height before the poor Doctor began to complain 
piteously of the painful effects of the toilsome ascent 
through the rarefied air, and to doubt the possibility 
of accomplishing our object. The sharp pains I 
began to feel myself—just such a sensation, in fact, 
as is produced by running against the wind in frosty 
weather—somewhat staggered my own resolution. 
However, I found that the pain subsided as I became 
gradually accustomed to the work by making frequent 
halts. We had not proceeded very far in this manner 
when the Doctor gave in, lay down on his back, 
panting for breath, and declared he should die if he 
went a step further. * * The mouth of the crater 
was so distinctly visible from where I stood, that I 
fancied one vigorous effort would complete the task ; 
but, alas! my hopes were doomed to cruel dis- 
appointment, when the guide, a rough peasant-lad, 
coolly answered to my eager question, ‘How much 
farther to go ?°—‘ About half-way.’ * * ‘In that case,’ 
I despondingly replied, ‘it is impossible for me to 
reach the summit.’ I crawled to a friendly block of 
lava projecting close at hand, and sat down, fairly 
beaten, dejected, and crestfallen. Overcome by the 
journey through the night, and the fatigue of the 
morning's work, I fell into a deep sleep, utterly un- 
conscious and oblivious of the pains and pleasures of 
my singular situation. My repose lasted about five 
minutes, and then to what a scene I opened my eyes!” 


This grand view—the features of which are 
described with a prolixity that defies compres- 
sion—spirited up Mr. Watson to make the last 
effort.— 


“ Fortunately, however, I soon found that the 
worst part of the task was well nigh accomplished ; 
for a considerable undulation, which we reached with 
some little exertion, produced the effect of walking 
on comparatively level ground, and the soil being 
firmer, yielded but little to the pressure of the foot. 
We were now fast approaching the crater, and in 
this elevated region the ground is covered with the 
most beautiful crystals of sulphur and nitre, as deli- 
cate as the hoar frost, and glowing in the morning 
sun with an infinite variety of colour, * * At one 
time we crushed the dry, sparkling crystals beneath 
our feet, at another sank in the soft yellow mud. 
A light step and a quick pace carry one easily over 
this sulphureous quagmire; but when I stopped to 
take breath, I found myself over shoes in the hot 
mud, and soon began to wax uncomfortably warm. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of the crater, the 
internal heat suffices to keep the ground dry and 
hard, so that the remaining portion of the ascent was 
accomplished without difficulty or danger; though 
we were from time to time enveloped in the clouds 
of suffocating smoke, or vapour, which incessantly 
burst forth from the crater. Our path now lay along 
the edge of a vast hollow, perfectly round and smooth, 
and lined with a thick crust of crystallized sulphur, 
into which I rather hesitatingly followed the guide; 
but seeing that he plodded on comme si ne rien était, 
I felt I could not do better than tread in his footsteps 
over the treacherous ground. After descending a 
little way, we again climbed the steep side, and 
emerging from this preparatory wonder, stood ‘upon 
the crater’s burning lips.’ * * We stood on the edge 
of a precipitous chasm, sharp and rugged as if the 
mountain had just been rent asunder. The internal 
surface, as far as the eye could penetrate, consisted 
of a coating of sulphureous earth, which seemed to 
be continually burning without being consumed ; 
whilst through innumerable fissures jets of flame 
darted up, and played over the glowing mass, dazzling 
the eye by the intense brightness and variety of their 
colouring. The jagged, irregular outline of the whole 
crater is divided by a vast projecting wall of rock, of 
most singular appearance, coated with the deposit of 
the fumes which rise from the great laboratory below. 














This sublimation, being chiefly sulphur, appeared in 
every shade of bright yellow, orange, and crimson, as 
it glittered in the morning sunbeam. Clouds of 
dense white vapour rose, from time to time, from the 
innermost depths, with a hissing, roaring sound like 
a mighty cataract. The occasional intermission of 
the rising clouds which steamed forth from the great 
gulf, afforded a partial glance of the lurid fire raging 
in the internal abyss. All around, as far as the eye 
could reach, within the crater, huge masses of rock 
lay tumbled over each other in chaotic confusion. 
Such an appearance, when the volcano is in a@ 
quiescent state, cannot fail to impress a spectator 
with a fearful idea of the inconceivable powers set in 
operation when the pent-up fires burst their bonds; 
and through this chasm, which is said to be near 
three miles in extent, the mountain hurls back the 
rocks buried within it by the fury of some earlier 
commotion. For myself, I can only say, that the 
glorious view from the dizzy height on the one side, 
and on the other the bewildering noise, the dazzling 
glare, and the sulphureous vapour, concurred to 
raise a mingled feeling of admiration, awe, and terror.” 
We must refer to the volume for the parti- 
culars of the descent; which was, of course, 
more rapidly accomplished,—so as to allow of the 
travellers taking a quiet nap after dinner at 
Nicolosi (which they reached at 3 o’clock, P.M.), 
before driving into Catania in the cool of the 
evening. But the few closing lines devoted to 
the cost of the ascent to the party of three 
will be welcome as practical hints to those who 
are disposed, like them, to try such an episode, 
by varying a June or July steamboat cruise in 
the gzan.— 
“The whole expense of our ‘day on shore’ we 
found to be as follows: — 
Carriage to and from Nicolosi 


Driver, 6 c.; BOY, 2G ...ccccoccsces ne 8 
Provisions ....ccscaecscrcces : 


1 
Commissionaire, two days .. 2 
Two guides, and a boy...... - @ 
ie BEING... cic ccccccccccccsecessccce 4 

4 
2 





Supper, | dol.; dinner, 3 dol......... 
Boat, 1 dol.; sundries, 1 dol. 6 c...... 


27 aa 
making our individual expenses, 9 dollars, or 
11. 17s. 6d. each, exclusive of the articles taken from 
the steamer, which may be estimated at 10s.” 
—The above abridged sketch, by no means 
eminent as a piece of writing (for, indeed, many 
fine a and poetical sentiments have pur- 
posely been retrenched from it), will not be un- 
welcome to those whom Mr. Albert Smith’s 
little volume has stirred up to think “how good 
it is to climb,”—and who may like to contrast 
the Sicilian with the great Piedmontese moun- 
tain. We have therefore restricted ourselves 
to Etna; though the reader will find Mr. 
Watson reasonably pleasant, also, when de- 
scribing the Festival and the car of Santa Rosalia 
at Palermo. For a touch of Della-Cruscan sen- 
timentality the title-page will prepare all who 
enter on this book,—but it is not flagrant enough 
to destroy the pleasure of the summer hour 
which may be given to the perusal. 





The Fall of Nineveh and the Reign of Sen- 
nacherib, Chronologically Considered, with a 
View to the Re-adjustment of Sacred and 
Profane Chronology. By J. W. Bosanquet, 
Esq. Longman & Co. 


Tue first remark that will present itself to the 
mind of the reader of this book is, that it is 
remature—not, indeed, in its manner and in its 
earned and acute reasoning, but in its matter 
and substance. Had the author been content 
to wait the passage of a few years, or even of 
a few months, it is more than probable that 
some of his ingenious speculations would have 
been rendered needless, and some of his positions 
either confuted or confirmed. It is to be borne 
in mind, that we are yet merely on the threshold 
as regards historical information of a most au- 





thentic character,—and that Mr. Layard, Col, 
Rawlinson, and Dr. Hincks have only just com. 
menced the discoveries which they seem desti 

to make from the bas-reliefs and inscripti 
obtained from the ruins of Nineveh and Khor- 
sabad. This point could not fail to have-occurred 
to Mr. Bosanquet,—and on his very first Page he 
says, “much light may be expected daily to be 
thrown upon the early history and chronology 
of the chosen people by the researches of arche- 
ologists amongst both Egyptian and. Assyrian 
monuments.” As to Assyrian monuments, no 
one can visit the British Museum without seei 
that volumes yet.remain to be deciphered a 
published,—and that when they are deciphered 
and published, much will be reduced to cer- 
tainty which is now little better than doubt and 
conjecture.—At page 57 the author tells us.— 

“While we are endeavouring to determine the 

time of the reign of Sennacherib from the faint, 
though at the same time generally faithful, records 
of ancient history, it is an interesting fact, that the 
annals of this king are now, after a lapse of more 
than 2500 years, being recovered from his own palace 
and other places about ancient Nineveh, in all the 
freshness of the day on which they were written, 
There can be little doubt that, within a few years 
from this time, we shall know as much of the date 
and history of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, as we 
now know of the reign of William the Conqueror of 
England. The chamber of records in his palace has 
been laid open by Mr. Layard, the floor of which he 
found strewed with baked tiles, covered with inscrip- 
tions in the minutest characters, written, as it were, 
with the point of a diamond, recording, it is said, the 
decrees and expeditions of the kings who inhabited 
that palace.” 
—What, then, is Mr. Bosanquet’s inference?— 
that “‘we may ere long be able to fix with mathe- 
matical precision the whole chronology of the As- 
syrian Empire.” If so, might it not, we repeat, 
have been well to wait until his materials were 
more ample and complete? The readers of the 
Atheneum are well aware, from the letters which 
we published in the years 1851 and 1852, of Mr. 
Bosanquet’s peculiar qualifications for the task 
which he has undertaken; but he would have 
written with greater advantage, and been read 
with more profit, if he had paused in order to 
avail himself of the results of the investigations 
now making by Oriental philologists. 

We do not well understand Mr. Bosanquet, 
perhaps, when he laments that the abilities of 
certain individuals ‘have not been enlisted on 
behalf of the public in laying open the un- 
explored matter which has been accumulated 
in the British Museum.” We may not know to 
what, nor to whom, Mr. Bosanquet here alludes; 
for we cannot believe that the services of an 
persons capable of at all elucidating the dar 
subject of the cuneiform inscriptions on the 
Nineveh sculptures in our national depository 
have been declined by the authorities presiding 
over it. It seems indubitable that Col. Raw- 
linson, for instance, who has read so much, will 
soon be able to read more; and everybody sup- 
oe that, whatever may be his other duties, 

r. Layard’s assistance in this respect will be 
sought and appreciated. Of the services already 
rendered by Col. Rawlinson, in reference to one 
important point of Scripture history, our author 
thus speaks.— 

“ Within the last year, a most important addition 
to our knowledge of Assyrian history has been made 
by Colonel Rawlinson, who has deciphered the annals 
of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, from the marbles of 
Nineveh. In one short passage of these annals, is 
contained a synchronism of the greatest value in 
determining the date of that reign. By means of this 
passage, coupled with what Herodotus says of Sen- 
nacherib and Sethos, we are enabled to connect 
together definite points of Assyrian, Judzan, Tyrian, 
and Egyptian history, in one particular year, the date 
of which we shall be able to establish with perfect 
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clearness. The passage referred to, synchronizes the 
third year of Sennacherib in Nineveh, the fourteenth 
of Hezekiah in Jerusalem, the last of Iluleus in 
Sidon.”’ 

The position which Mr. Bosanquet maintains 
from first to last is, the general accuracy of the 
dates furnished in the Old Testament; and he 
naturally falls foul of Niebuhr for placing too 
great reliance on the representations of profane 
writers. He observes:— 

“ Niebuhr’s insight into history, where it pleased 
him to investigate, is truly wonderful, and his con- 
clusions must ever be received with the greatest 
respect. He was, however, deficient in reverence 
for the holy Scriptures, at least till late in life, and 
has not cared to cultivate that noble field of ancient 
history. * * His views of history and chronology 
are altogether taken from a pagan point of view.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Bosanquet adopts the motto 
for his volume from Niebuhr; but his own view 
of the value of the Scriptures as a source of his- 
torical information is stated in asingle sentence.— 

“ It is a fact, which I am satisfied will one day be 
recognized, that the Hebrew Scriptures contain a 
system of chronology, from the date of the birth of 
Christ upwards, for a thousand years, if not for a 
considerably longer period, more perfect than can 
be drawn from the records of any heathen nation 
whatever, at least as they are at present under- 
stood.” 

The manner in which the author works out 
and maintains this position deserves great praise 
for learning and ability:—and the whole work 
shows the high attainments of the author. When 
his materials shall, as we have said, be improved, 
both in quantity and in quality, by what may be 
termed the pending disclosures of existing sculp- 
tures, deposited both in London and in Paris, 
much may be expected from him. We shall 
watch the Biblical illustrations which he may 
derive from these sources with great interest. 





History of the Insurrection in China; with 
Notices of the Christianity, Creed, and Pro- 
clamations of the Insurgents. By MM. Cal- 
lery and Yvan. Translated from the French, 
with a Supplementary Chapter, narrating the 
most recent Events, by John Oxenford. 
With a Fac-simile of a Chinese Map of the 
Course of the Insurrection, and a Portrait of 
Tién-té, its Chief. Smith, Elder & Co. 

NaykIn has fallen!—such was the form of an 

express which a few weeks ago confirmed to the 

general public the rumours that a civil war more 
deadly than that of La Vendée or that of the rival 

Roses existed in the heart of China. Merchants 

trading with Canton had heard of troubles in 

the poor and thinly-peopled districts of the 

Kouang Si. At first, the actors in these trou- 

bles were robbers :—then, they rose into dignity 

as rebels. But who they were, what their re- 
sources, what their object, no one knew. An 
obscure person, calling himself a descendant of 
the old Ming dynasty—and about as formidable 
apparently on that account as the French 
barber who boasted of his descent from Charle- 
magne, or the English toll-keeper in whom 

Mr. Long found the last issue of a royal line— 

was the pretended head of the movement; but 

this person was caught, caged, and sent to 

Pekin,—where he confessed his sins and suf- 

fered the penalties oftreason. At least, to that 

‘effect it was rted in official documents by 

boastful Mandarins. The Pekin Gazette declared 

again and again that the robbers were exter- 
minated. Some of the imperial generals lost 
their heads for not crushing them at first,— 
others were rewarded for having crushed them at 
last. Theimperial Gazette, however, like imperial 
gazettes nearer home, enjoyed a suspicious re- 
putation; and being interpreted by any rule 
rather than that of faith, its European readers 


‘Celestial Virtue, the new sovereign, an 





in Canton and in Hong Kong were exceedingly 
doubtful whether there were any longer troubles 
in the interior or not. 

At length facts spoke in their own unambi- 
guous and emphatic language. Nankin fell 
into the power of the robbers and rebels,— 
Nankin, the Moscow of China, the ancient me- 
se of the empire, the centre of its arts, 
fashions, polity and pleasure. The intelligence 
startled Europe as well as China. Nankin is 
still the intellectual and commercial capital of 
the empire. It is the residence of the men of 
letters, the men of science, the dancers, paint- 
ers, sculptors, jugglers, antiquaries, physicians, 
poets, players, courtezans,—in fact, of all the 
motley elements of Chinese life. The schools 
of art, science, pleasure—for pleasure is an art 
in China—are located at Nankin. The rich 
live there from choice, the industrious from ne- 
cessity. In a political sense, the city is the key 
of the empire ; for it blocks the Grand Canal by 
which the productions of the south are trans- 
ported to Pekin,—and commands the great 
artery of Chinese commerce, the river Yangtse 
Kiang. When there was one emperor at Pekin 
and another at Nankin, fulminating and counter- 
fulminating—the old dynasty appealing to the 
Western powers on the ground of established 
right,—the new, claiming their neutrality in a 
quarrel impossible for them to understand,—it 
was time for Europe to inquire into the matter, 
and endeavour, even with its imperfect lights, to 
find out its own duty in regard to the civil war.— 
Fears about the failure of tea-crops, a desire to 
circumvent imaginary intrigues, and the instinc- 
tive impulse to take part in every “row,” were 
leading more than one Power to think of help- 
ing to put down the insurgents. England had 
been at Nankin before, and would have been at 
the gates of Pekin in a few weeks had not the 
Mandarins submitted to her terms. The same 
war-steamers might have gone there again; and 
at this very time might have been there had not 
the strange intelligence arrived that the insur- 
gent chiefs were idol-breakers, Christians, and 
even Protestants. This consideration stayed 
the action of the Christian powers. We deter- 
mined to be neutral; and the two emperofs, 
Com- 
plete Abundance, the Tartar ruler, are left to 
fight the matter out between themselves. 

Of the rise, progress and present state of this 
singular insurrection, MM. Callery and Yvan 
have written, and Mr. Oxenford has translated 
into English, an interesting account. First of 
all, we must bring before our readers the por- 
traits of the two competitors for empire—for 
the absolute mastery over a third part of the 
human race :—precedence being given to the one 
born in the urple, Complete Abundance (Hién- 
foung),—he is chiefly remarkable for being 
always in want of money.— 


“The chief competitors in this great struggle are 
two young men scarcely out of their boyhood. The 
Emperor Hién-foung is only twenty-two years of age. 
He is of a middle height, and his form indicates 
great aptitude for bodily exercises. He is slender 
and muscular. His face, which indicates a certain 
degree of resolution, is chiefly characterized by a very 
high forehead, and by an almost defective obliquity 
of the eyes. His cheek bones are very prominent, 
and strongly marked. The space between the eyes 
is large and flat, like the forehead of a buffalo. Hién- 
foung is of a stubborn and credulous disposition. In 
the midst of the most effeminate luxury he affects 
severity of morals, and, notwithstanding his youth, he 
is already married. The Empress is a Tartar 
princess, with large feet, totally devoid of that deli- 
cacy and fragile gracefulness which belong to the small- 
footed Chinese women.. The Emperor loves to see 
her perform the violent exercises which are the de- 
light of the women of her nation, and she often 
gallops about with him in the extensive gardens of 


the palace. Tién-td, the chief of the insurrection, is 
not above twenty-three years of age ; but study and 
want of rest have made him prematurely old. He 
is grave and melancholy, leads a very retired life, 
and only communicates with those about him when 
he gives his orders. His face is expressive of mildness, 
but it is a mildness peculiar to certain asceties, and 
which neither excludes firmness nor that obstinacy 
belonging to persons of strong religious convictions. 
His complexion, which borders on the colour of 
saffron, is that of the Chinese of the southern pro- 
vinces. In stature he is taller than Hién-foung; but 
he appears less robust. Both of them have been in- 
fluenced by their education; and their moral are 
indicated by their physical qualities. The young 
Emperor, easy in his movements, and with firmness 
in his glance, has an aspect of haughty command, 
and requires blind obedience. Tién-t®, on the other 
hand, has a fixed gaze, which seems to penetrate into 
the depths of the human soul, and to unmask all its 
designs. He commands rather by suggestions than 
by directly giving orders. In a word, he has the 
taciturn reserve of a man who has long reflected 
before he has made any one the confidant of his 
projects.” 

Tién-té (Celestial Virtue) has married no less 
than thirty wives; a fact which is rather an ex- 
pression of Chinese than of Christian virtue. 
‘* Complete Abundance ” has the further claim 
on our attention that he is a poet; though we 
are given to suppose by MM. Callery and Yvan 
that if his verses were sent to our columns his 
imperial majesty would take no higher place 
there than that accorded to the Poets of the 
Million, While his generals were beaten one 
after another—we quote the words of our 
authors,— 

“ The ‘Son of Heaven * passed much of his time 
in trifling amusements, surrounded by his favourites 
and a few courtiers; who were, perhaps, plotting his 
death. Strange to say, he amused himself in writing 
a poem on the lofty deeds of the Tartar general. 
We have read some of the poetic lucubrations of 
the young Emperor. They give evidence of a mind 
which, having little invention of its own, uses the 
imagination of others; every line awakening a 
reminiscence of the classic authors of the Celestial 
Empire : the Chinese Homers, the Ariostos of Pekin, 
furnished the imperial poet with most of his bom- 
bastic lines.’ 


Celestial Virtue, either mistrusting or misliking 
the Muses, avoided poetry but he greatly scan- 
dalized the lovers of ancient etiquette by sitting 
to an artist for his portrait,—which portrait 
being done to his taste, like that of a newer 
Emperor nearer home, has been scattered far 
and wide. Ithas been engraved for the volume 
now before us. Our authors, we should say, 
are pretty neutral about the vexed question of 
the religious opinions of the insurgents—we beg 
pardon of our High Church contemporaries, we 
mean “the patriots ;""—but it is noticeable as 
evidence on the point that this “brother of 
Jesus Christ” has adopted a pagan name and 
professes the most liberal of polygamical senti- 
ments. 

That there is some element of religious fana- 
ticism in the insurgent camp, there seems good 
reason to believe ; but its exact nature and the 
extent to which it influences the leading men, 
are problems for the solution of which there are 
at present no sufficient data. MM. Callery and 
Yvan see ground for believing that no part of 
the Catholic population of China has yet gone 
over to the insurrection :—and the Missionary 
enterprises of the Reformed Churches in the far 
East would seem to have been too slight to pro- 
duce effects of importance enough to be con- 
sidered by rebel leaders. An explanation is 

ut forth on this subject by our authors, as 
follows :—of course, in reproducing their story 
in our columns we are not to be considered as 
adopting it.— 





“ If we can trust certain malicious informants, the 
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Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff travelled for a long time, with a 
Bible in one hand and a yard measure in the other, 
distributing Bibles and selling cloth, on the most 
equitable terms; and that, in this fashion, he went 
through Java, Siam, the Archipelago of Chusan, and 
the islets in the neighbourhood of Corea and Japan. 
Be that as it may, he has left us accounts of his 
travels, which, on the whole, are very pleasant read- 
ing. M. Gutzlaff had the art of inspiring the Chinese 
people with the greatest confidence. He was of a 
middle stature, and tolerably stout ; his prominent 
eyes sparkled beneath thick lashes, which were over- 
shadowed by long black and bushy. eye-brows. His 
face, with features the reverse of angular, and its 
light olive complexion, seemed to belong to that 
variety of the human race which we call the Mongol. 
In his Chinese dress, he was so exactly like a native, 
that he could have gone through the streets of the 
walled city of Canton without being recognized. 
One evening, during our stay in China, we spoke of 
him to the mandarin Pan-se-tch¢n, who was much 
attached to him, and one of us expressed his astonish- 
ment at finding in a European the characteristics of 
the Chinese race. The mandarin quietly replied— 
‘Nothing can be more natural. Gutzlaff’s father 
was a native of the Fo-Kien settled in Germany.’ 
This fact appears to us so extraordinary, that we 
should hesitate to relate it if Pan had not assured us 
that M. Gutzlaff himself was his authority. At all 
events, whether his origin was Chinese or not, M. 
Gutzlaff perfectly knew how to adapt himself to the 
ideas of a people who are at once sensual and mys- 
tical. He founded in China a sort of secret society 
called the ‘ Chinese Union,’ the object of which was 
the conversion of the Chinese to Christianity by the 
Chinese themselves. "When it was first known that 
the insurgents had in several places burnt the Buddh- 
ist statues, and overthrown the pagodas, it was 
thought that a number of Catholics had joined the 
rebels. At a later period the various Anglo-Chinese 
journals stated that a disciple of the artful Protestant 
missionary was the head of the band, whose zeal was 
displayed by the destruction of the monuments of 
idolatry.” 

There are other difficulties in the accounts : 


day, when the Emperor was hunting with his sons, 
Lin-king introduced into the capital those troops 
whose chiefs he knew were entirely devoted to 
him, and the soldiers were disposed about the en- 
virons of the palace. The plan of the first eunuch 
was to kill the Emperor and the princes of the im- 
perial family, and to have himself immediately pro- 
claimed by the army, whose chiefs he had secured. 
Towards the evening the Emperor returned to the 
palace without mistrust, accompanied by his eldest 
son, and followed by his usual cortége of civil and 
military mandarins, Scarcely was the great portal 
closed behind him than Lin-king gave the signal to 
his cohorts, who at once surrounded the palace, 
and guarded every outlet. In the hurry of this 
critical moment, the first eunuch had not observed 
that the second son of Kia-king was not returned 
from the chase with his father. When the con- 
spiracy had already broken out, the prince returned 
to Pekin alone. He was in a hunting dress, and 
wore none of the insignia of royalty; he could there- 
fore traverse the city without being recognised. 
The greatest agitation already prevailed in the prin- 
cipal quarter, and he only required a moment’s 
reflection to perceive the cause of the tumult, and 
to divine the purpose for which the troops had sur- 
rounded the palace. By the aid of his plain cos- 
tume, he passed through the people, who were in an 
excited and disorderly state, and reached the very 
focus of rebellion. . The first eunuch had left the 
palace to harangue his partisans, and the prince 
could now see that the favourite, whose insolence had 
so often angered him, was at the head of the rebel- 
lion. Heapproached still nearer, unobserved among 
the throng of troopers, and although he was quite 
alone among so many enemies he did not for an in- 
stant lose his courage or his presence of mind. Tear- 
ing off the round metal buttons which adorned his 
dress, to use them as bullets, he loaded the fowling- 
piece which he carried in his belt, and taking a 
short aim at the chief unuch, shot him dead on the 
| spot. The troops were thrown into disorder. The 
soldiers threw down their arms and fled, and all 
the partisans of Lin-king dispersed, to escape the 
chastisement they had deserved. The prince re- 





for example, we are not certain whether Celes- 
tial Virtue (Tién-té) is a man ora myth. MM. 
Callery and Yvan say that he is alive,—Mr. 
Meadows says that he is dead. In one state- 
ment Taeping is the chief of the insurrection, 
—in another Tién-té :—in one Tién-té is only 
twenty-three years old,—in a second he is made 
to be the father of Taeping, who is said to be 
about forty. Mr. Oxenford is: of opinion that 
Taeping is the real mover of the insurrection— 
a sort of absolute ‘mayor of the palace,’”— 
while ae Celestial Virtue is only a plaything 
in his hands. These statements we leave as we 
find them. 

About the reigning Emperor information is 
more readily obtained. His father was a 
Chinese reformer,—a copy at a distance of the 
reforming Sultan Mahmoud. In his youth, he 
had given proofs of courage and readiness of 
mind in unexpected and perilous circumstances. 
The facts are a good illustration of the way in 
which Chinese conspiracies are conducted.— 

“The Emperor Kia-king was a weak incapable 
man, completely governed by those around him. 
An unworthy favorite reigned in his name. This 
person, who was named Lin-king, was the chief 
eunuch of the palace. Instances of this kind are 
not rare in the annals of the court of China. The 
chief of the eunuchs has always great influence in 
the intrigues of the palace, and according to the 
strange ideas of the country, his personal defect is 
no obstacle to his ambition. The authority of Lin- 
king was boundless. He disposed of every office. 
The highest functionaries, the ministers, and even 

_the imperial family, bowed before him. Nor did 
this lofty position satisfy him. The indirect ex- 
ercise of power emboldened to desire the sovereign 
authority for himself, and he began to open a path 
to the throne by gaining over the greater part of 
the military mandarins. This conspiracy was con- 
ducted with so much sccresy, that no one at the 
Court of Pekin suspected it in the least. One 


turned triumphant into the imperial residence, the 
| threshold of which had not been profaned by the 
| rebels, and the old Kia-king learned his danger and 
| his deliverance at the same time.” 


In almost every action between the impe- 
| rialistsand the insurgents the former are worsted. 
| Few of our readers are likely ever to have seen 
|a real Chinese army, though most of us have 
seen a thing on the stage which our authors tell 
us is very much like the original. They 
write :— 





} A Chinese army looks like a military array on 
| the stage. The foot soldiers are dressed in red cas- 

socks trimmed with white, having on the bosom and 
| in the centre of the back a piece of white calico, on 
| which the name of the regiment to which they belong 
| is inscribed in huge characters. They wear on their 
| heads a conical cap, striped with various colours, and 
| are armed with a wretched matchlock. The horse- 
men, of whom there is a very small number in the 
imperial army, are mounted on lean, ill-harnessed 
jades, and wrapped up in long blue robes. In this 
strange attire they look much more like Musselman 
women on a journey than the Tartar heroes whom 
our fathers saw in the opera of ‘ Lodoiska.’ ” 


Recent tidings from China seem to favour the 
idea that the conquerors in this civil war are 
likely, with a few aon. to settle down in the 
old political forms. MM. Callery and Yvan 
think otherwise. They affect to see a great 
mystery in the matter. They are of opinion 
that China will be dismembered, and that the 
component parts will form a confederation of 
States like the old German empire. It may be 
so; but as we are less inclined to speculate on 
the future than our lively neighbours, we refrain 
from discussing the subject. 

This book can scarcely fail to find a curious 
and interested public. 








Preliminary Steps to the Study of the En- 
dowment of the Mind. By Nathaniel Ogle. 
Harrison. 

Mysticism and materialism are the Scylla and 
Charybdis which Mr. Ogle has striven to avoid. 
This he thinks he has accomplished by draw- 
ing a distinction between the functions and the 
faculties of the mind, and pointing out how they 
co-operate to the fulfilment of the ends of our 
being. That we may not misrepresent him, we 
give his own explanation of the above dis- 
tinction.— 

“ A function of the mind appears to be a power 
implanted in its nature, limited to one particular 
office, to be capable of being brought instantaneously 
into action, and never after, during health, failing to 
perform the duty required of it. Upon the exist- 
ence’ of the functions depend those primary truths 
which constitute the foundation of reasoning. Some 
of the functions are single, immutable, relating to the 
qualities of material objects, others are constituents 
of, antecedents, or sequents to faculties. The func- 
tions are necessary to enable the faculties to use the 
intellectual processes which lead to conclusions. 
The immutable and single functions are those which 
relate to essential qualities of matter, form, space, 
arrangement, number, colour, time, temperature, 
hard, soft ; thus magnitude and form once acquired, 
are ever after considered as constituents of space 
and substance. Those that relate directly to the in- 
dividual self, as consciousness, sensation, power of 
thinking. Those which are used when required, and 
under certain states of mind, and are constituents of 
certain faculties, as attention, will, memory. As soon 
as the mind uses its powers on any object, it becomes 
conscious of two things, one self, the other some- 
thing different from self, therefore (as before men- 
tioned) it is received as a fundamental belief, that 
there is a material creation, and a mind adapted to 
contemplate its phenomena, If functions were not 
given to us by which we could satisfy ourselves of 
forms, space, time, arrangement, number, colour, tem- 
perature, hard, soft, we could never obtain any direct 
knowledge of those phenomena. - All the other facul- 
ties, either separately or combined, could never lead 
us to any truth without them. They are in their 
nature separate and immutable, and generally appli- 
cable. An acknowledgment of form indicates neither 
temperature nor softness ; every form must be in 
some space, and at a definite time; if there be more 
than one, there must be arrangement and number, 
all forms must have colour, all matter temperature, 
and be either hard or soft, or some modification of 
those qualities. When once the function is awakened 
by the material quality adapted to it, neither con- 
fusion nor error ever after ensue. The function for 
temperature never mistakes its duty with that of 
number nor that of space ; or time with either hard 
or soft, or arrangement. Faculties may employ 
them, but in themselves they never vary. Fune- 
tions are each limited, either to the external facts, 
or the internal subjects to which they are adapted. 
Faculties vary each as to the objects on which they 
are employed. The reasoning power varies in ac- 
cordance with the motive and will: the power of 
imagining embraces a great variety of subjects, and 
every other faculty in the same way, and usually 
under the influence of the will. The functions vary 
only in degree.” 

We must confess this appears to us neither 
clear nor satisfactory. To speak of functions 
as given us, as employed by the faculties, 
and as never mistaking their duty, is, to say 
the least, altogether unusual. In another place 
these functions are said to be awakened, in 
which case, we are told, they “‘irresistibly lead to 
infer future results from past experience.” Had 
not Mr. Ogle taken pains to assert the indivisible 
unity of the mind in a chapter on that subject, 
we should have been almost led to imagine 
from such expressions as these that he looked 
upon the functions as active powers forming 
constituent parts, so to speak, of the mind. We 
have looked in vain for any clear account of 
what he considers to be faculties as distinguished 





from functions. In fact, it is not easy to under- 
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stand his meaning at any time; for his expres- 
sions are both indefinite in themselves and 
clumsily put together, as the above quotation 
shows. Even his professed definitions are sadly 
wanting in distinctness and precision. For in- 
stance, what are we to make of this? —“‘ Reason- 
ing isa complex mental phenomenon, which pre- 
supposes intention, and which is never brought 
into action without the consciousness of a definite 
subject.” The great bulk of what we are able 
to comprehend in the book is common-place 
and superficial. Among other novelties, we 
find it gravely stated that impressions are not 
made on the retina of the blind or the tym- 
panum of the deaf;—in other words, that the 
blind do not see nor do the deaf hear,—which 
we certainly needed no ghost to tell us. We 
have only to add, that the grammatical accuracy 
of the work matches with its philosophical 
worth. What appear from the punctuation to 
be sentences, are in fact often not sentences at 
all, but mere isolated clauses. Phrases also 
occur which are quite at variance with the usage 
of good writers. 





The British Cabinet in 1853. 
[Fifth Notice.) 

No member of the Cabinet inherits a nobler 
patronymic than the Secretary-at-War. The 
name of Sipney HERBERT at once calls up to 
any well-educated Englishman many proud re- 
collections, — and it has especial interest for 
ourselves as being honourably associated with 
“ Literature and Art.”” The family of Herbert 
has a most ancient origin; and its long pedi- 
gree has been illustrated by the lives of many 
famous persons, to whom the pens of poets and 
historians have given a nobler and more lasting 
fame than can be gained from the ingenuity of 
Garter King-at-Arms or of Rouge Dragon. Like 
others of the really great old English families, 
the Herberts require none of that flattery which 
so often disfigures our books of reference on the 
‘Peerage.’ Of such fallacious compilers Burke 
(Edmund) has well remarked :— 

“These historians, recorders, and blazoners of 
virtues and arms, differ wholly from that other de- 
scription of historians, who never assign any act of 
politicians to a good motive. These gentle his- 
torians, on the contrary, dip their pens in nothing 
but the milk of human kindness; they seek‘no fiir- 
ther for merit than the preamble of a patent, or the 
inscription of a tomb: with them, every man created 
a peer, is first an hero ready made; they judge of 
every man’s capacity for office by the offices he has 
filled; and the more offices the more ability. Every 
general officer with them is a Marlborough; every 
statesman a Burleigh; every judge a Murray or a 
Yorke. They, who, alive, were laughed at, or pitied 
by all their acquaintance, make as good a figure as 
the best of them in the pages of Gwillim, Edmond- 
son, and Collins.” 

It is time that the histories of our great fami- 
lies were recorded in authentic shape,—and that 
something of zsthetical and shilescpbiedl in- 
terest were imparted to the history of houses with 
moral associations. Those interested in the his- 
tory of ‘ Art” in England would naturally feel a 
kindly bias towards a family like that of Her- 
bert, which patronized an Inigo Jones, and 
whose various members have left us an example 
of true aristocratic magnificence,—as can be 
seen in the splendid Wilton, with its famous 
statues collected by the eighth Earl of Pem- 
broke, and its architectural glories increased by 
the elegant designs of the ninth Earl. Lovers 
of “ Literature,” also, must feel interest about a 
family which in several successive generations 
has won panegyrics from Camden and Claren- 
don, from Ben Jonson and Lord Onford, and 
some of whose generations, kith or kin, have 
illustrated literature itself. Who amongst our 
readers can have forgotten the sweetest and 


a 
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most earnest of our religious poets, George 
Herbert?—and even his brother of Cherbury 
has a pleasant place in our memories. It can 
with truth be said, that the love of the Good 
and the Fair is an hereditary quality with the 
Herberts. We once heard an excellent person, 
now no more, characterize the leading families 
of England, associating each of them with 
some predominating qualities :—as, ‘the public 
spirit of the Russells’’—the “enlightened Ca- 
vendishes’’—the “ amiable and virtuous How- 
ards’”’—the “haughty Percys.” He went on 
to “the Stanleys, with their chivalric energy,” 
—‘‘the Campbells (Argyll) and their patriot 
valour”—‘the Stanhopes, with their courtly 
qualities,”—“‘the Beresfords, with their physical 
beauty,”—“ the Bentincks, with their plodding 
energy,” andso on. We thought his classifica- 
tion of family characters too conjectural and 
arbitrary,—but it was supported with great in- 
genuity; and we perfectly recollect his speaking 
of “the Herberts and their princely tastes.” 
There was a time in our history when the word 
“ princely tastes’ would have been a worse than 
ambiguous compliment; but our lamented friend 
explained his use of the adjective which he as- 
signed to the Herberts ‘as being in a purely 
Prince Albertian sense.” We were reminded 
of the circumstance when travelling some time 
since through Ireland. We asked a Paddy, 
‘“‘What sort of character his landlord, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, bore?” and we marked the 
reply—‘ Wisha, yer honour, he’s jist a rale 
prince, and may he live all the days of his life, 
and whin they are over, may he begin again!” 
As an Irish landlord, Mr. Sidney Herbert may 
—* with the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Tarquis of Lansdowne, and the Earl of Derby. 
It is pleasant to find these good qualities in 
one bearing the glorious name of “Sidney,” — 
in itself a title that will always stir an English 
heart. What a volume of historic memories 
flash across the mind, as we read of the second 
Earl of Pembroke marrying the next sister of 
Lady Jane Grey, and afterwards uniting him- 
self to the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, whose 
‘ Arcadia’ is inscribed to the Countess of Pem- 
broke. Cold, indeed, would the heart of any 
member of the house of Pembroke be, who 
could read without emotion the lines of Ben 
Fonson :— 
Underneath this marble hearse, 
Lies the subject of all verse— 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, ere thou hast claimed another, 


Wise, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


No Englishman with a love of country could 
fail to find very sweet music in such poetry 
while strolling under the old oaks at Penshurst, 
or gazing on the classic illustrations at Wilton. 
It is curious that such lines should never have 
been inscribed on the tomb of the lady for 
whom they were written,—but they are stamped 
in the memories of all who ever read or heard 
them. 

Among the illustrations of the Herberts con- 
nected with “ Art,”’ we will select the following 
character of the ninth Earl, from Horace Wal- 

ole.— 
“ The soul of Inigo Jones, who had been patronized 
by his ancestors,seemed still to hover overits favourite 
Wilton, and to have assisted the Muses of Arts in the 
education of this noble person. The towers, the 
chambers, the scenes, which Holbein, Jones, and 
Vandyke had decorated, and which Earl Thomas 
had enriched with the spoils of the best ages, received 
the last touches of beauty from Earl Henry’s hand. 
He removed all that obstructed the views to or from 
his palace, and threw Palladio’s theatrical bridge over 
his river: the present Lord has crowned the summit 
of the hill with the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, and a handsome arch designed by Sir 
William Chambers. No man had a purer taste in 
building than Earl Henry, of which he gave a few 





specimens besides his works at Wilton:—the New 
Lodge in Windsor Park ; the Countess of Suffolk’s 
house, at Marblehill, Twickenham; the Water-house 
in Lord Orford’s Park,at Houghton, are incontestable 
proofs of Lord Pembroke’s taste; it was more than 
taste, it was passion for the utility and honour of his 
country, that engaged his Lordship to promote and 
assiduously overlook the construction of Westminster 
Bridge, by the ingenious Monsieur Labelye, a man 
that deserves more notice than this slight encomium 
can bestow.” 


We expected a more interesting account of 
the Secretary-at-War than is given in this com- 
pilation called ‘ The British Cabinet.’ We will 
extract its most readable passage, in which it 
glances at the personnel of Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
It says:— 

“The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, Secretary-at- 
War in the ministry of the Earl of Aberdeen, is son 
of the eleventh Earl of Pembroke, by his second wife, 
the only daughter of Simon, late Count Woronzow, 
and is half-brother and heir presumptive to the pre- 
sent Earl. The right honourable gentleman is now 
in the forty-third year of his age, having been born 
at Richmond in 1810. In 1846 he married a daughter 
of Major-General A’Court, C.B., of Amington Hall, 
Warwickshire, and niece of the first Lord Heytes- 
bury. He is a deputy-lieutenant for Salop, Wilts, 
and Dublin, in all of which counties he has consider- 
able landed property, and his seat is Wilton House, 
Wiltshire. Mr. Herbert has sat in the House of 
Commons as member for the county of Wilts from 
the year 1832, beginning public life as a Conserva- 
tive, and a follower of the late Sir Robert Peel, to 
whom he faithfully and steadily adhered until the 
untimely death of that lamented statesman. Since 
that — he has usually acted in concert with those 
members of the House of Commons known as the 
‘ Peelite’ section of that House, and whom he, with 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, and one or two more, 
represents in the Government of Lord Aberdeen. 
As a debater, the right honourable gentleman rises 
above the ordinary level of the orators of the House 
of Commons. His style of speaking is smooth and 
even, very correct, always pleasing, and set off with 
the polished manners and address of a well-educated 
English gentleman. But his speeches, though smart 
and generally clever, are never remarkable for any 
great display of the faculty of thought. He seldom 
strikes out new ideas upon a subject, though success- 
ful in representing recognised truths in the most ac- 
ceptable point of view. The House listens to him 
respectfully ; but the occasions are few and far be- 
tween when it is moved to relax its habitual rigidity 
to give him more than the approving ‘ Hear, hear.’ 
The * vehement cheering’ of stout country gentle- 


‘men, which meets the eye of the reader of Mr. 


D'Israeli’s orations; the ‘ roars of laughter’ excited 
by Mr. Bernal Osborne’s witticisms, or Mr. Henry 
Drummond's quaintnesses; and the * loud cheers and 
laughter’ which follow some brilliant repartee of 
Lord Palmerston, are not often to be found in Mr. 
Herbert's speeches. * * Outside the walls of Par- 
liament Mr. Sidney Herbert has distinguished him- 
self by his efforts in favour of educating the poor in 
the principles of the Established Church. He has 
also endeavoured to extend the sphere of operations, 
and increase the utility of that Church in our Colonial 
possessions. And he is honourably known to the 
public, in connexion with his amiable lady, by liberal 
benefactions to charitable objects, and the active part 
he has taken in alleviating the distressed condition 
of the needlewomen and servant classes of the metro- 
polis, and promoting their emigration to the Austra- 
lias.” 

In lately turning over some very dull corre- 
spondence relating to Warren Hastings, we were 
struck with the following emphatic sentence 
from Lord Thurlow :—‘“‘I have seen the most elo- 

uent speakers in the House of Commons struck 
} er by—a fact,”—a sentiment which pro- 
bably Mr. Canning heard of when he once said 
—* That he knew nothing so sublime as a fact.” 
The orator did not add, whether in his idea of 
“ the sublime” he meant the vastness of effect 
produced by a fact, or the extreme rarity of 
getting one amid the wordy war in St. Stephen's. 
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Well, here is what we believe to be “a fact” 
about Mr. Sidney Herbert,—but of course we 
are open to correction on the point. We have 
heard from more than one source, that there was 
no member of the old aristocracy of England 
for whom the late Sir Robert Peel entertained 
so much respect as Mr. Sidney Herbert. How 
often have we ourselves seen, in the chill morn- 
ing dawn, the late statesman, after some great 
party debate, walk slowly across Palace Yard, 
the erect collar of his blue surtout up to his 
ears, leaning on Mr. Sidney Herbert, towards 
that home at which many a toilworn consumer 
of bread—“ the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened with the sense of injustice "—gazes 
with fond regard as “‘ Sir Robert’s”! The fact 
of being a chosen friend of Peel may save Mr. 
Sidney Herbert from an outpouring of “the 
cant of criticism,” upon his political career. No 
doubt he wants vivida vis animi, and is too much 
homme de salon. He is too sentimental to be 
sturdy in debate, too zsthetical to be vigorous 
in action. He cannot generalize his views with 
the inductive logic and laconic felicity of Lord 
John eee te cannot intimidate a long row 
of clamorous adversaries, like Mr. Disraeli, with 
afrown and an invective,—he never could bully 
a troublesome opponent, while affecting merely 
to banter, like Lord Palmerston,—nor can he 
guide the understanding, in the mazes of 
subtle argument, with the ingenuity of Mr. 
Gladstone. But he can bring to whatever party 
he joins the weight of a great English name, 
gloriously won and honourably worn,—he can 
point to a life authenticating descent from the 
worthies of other days,—he can appeal not alone 
to the eulogies on ancestors immortalized by 
classic pens,—but to the suffrages of humble 
cottagers, Celts aud Saxons, telling with homely 
and moving eloquence of gratitude for virtues 
that bring honour to patrician rank, and of 
deeds that call forth the affections of the heart. 
It cannot be too often urged that moral qualities 
are as essential to the right ruling of mankind 
as the best intellectual faculties. An Aristo- 
cracy, if fertile in examples of virtue, might bid 
defiance to the leveller; and if Nobility is to 
bear a part in our mixed Constitution, the cha- 
racter of its leading members must be of incal- 
culable importance. So, inheriting a renowned 
name, himself illustrating it by high personal 
qualities, and stamped with the decisive appro- 
bation of Peel,—Mr. Sidney Herbert may chal- 
lenge even hostile criticism to impeach his claims 
to a seat in the Cabinet. 

No member of this Cabinet can point to a 
more brilliant connexion with “ Literature, 
Science, and the Fine Arts” than Earn Gran- 
VILLE, the President of the Privy Council. His 
exertions in contributing to the success of the 
Crystal Wonder of 1851 have been too often 
commemorated in our columns to need our de- 
tailed illustration here. We therefore prefer 
allowing another pen to describe (however in- 
adequately) the invaluable aid given on that 
occasion by Lord Granville. The compiler 
tells us— 

“Granville George Leveson Gower, the second 
Earl Granville, and now President of the Council, 
was born in 1815, and is consequently now in his 
thirty-eighth year. His father was a younger brother 
of the first Duke of Sutherland, and having been 
early engaged in the diplomatic service, was by the 
Grey ministry in 1833 raised to the peerage, under 
the title which his son now enjoys. For a long time 
the first Earl Granville was our minister at Paris, 
and the present earl was for some time an attaché to 
the embassy. He commenced public life in 1837, 
when he was returned member of Parliament for the 
borough of Morpeth.” 

The mother of Lord Granville, it might 
have been remarked, was the daughter of 
William, fifth Duke of Devonshire, by his first 








Duchess—the celebrated ‘“‘ Georgiana,”"—a lady 
of extraordinary fascinations and great mental 
endowments. The present Earl of Carlisle is 
another grandson of the celebrated Duchess of 
Devonshire ; and the family of the Egertons, so 
associated with the great inland navigation 
triumphs of the last century, is intertwined in 
the genealogical stem with the house of Gower, 
from which Lord Granville descends. We 
should expect much from families several of 
whose members have distinguished themselves 
by important contributions to social utility 
and to “science,” as in the case of the Eger- 
tons and the Cavendishes. In vain would the 
Heralds’ College pretend to give such illustration 
to any family as Cuvier has conferred on the 
name of Cavendish. Speaking of the great 
chemist (son of Lord Charles Cavendish, and 
grandson of the second Duke of Devonshire,) 
the illustrious naturalist has said,—‘‘ Whatever 
the sciences revealed to Mr. Cavendish, -- 
peared always to exhibit something of the 
sublime and marvellous; he weighed the earth, 
he rendered the air navigable, he deprived 
water of the quality of an element, and he de- 
nied to fire the character of a substance.” And 
Sir Humphry Davy hasadded,—“ Since the death 
of Newton England has sustained no such loss 
as that of Cavendish; his name will be an im- 
mortal honour to his house, to his age, and to 
his country.” In an age of “utility” and of 
material developement, it is right that wealth 
should be giving a direction towards the Beau- 
tiful, that the “Arts’’ should be munificently 
fostered, and that Fashion itself should be 
coaxed in her airy caprices to seek the graceful 
along with the novel. Popular opinion may 
yee, guided towards demanding in our streets, 
our bridges, and our great public buildings a 
closer attention to architectural beauty. In 
bringing about this desirable consummation, we 
might anticipate that great territorial proprie- 
tors would contribute by their example; and it 
is only justice to remark, that families which can 
point to a Chatsworth,” with its singular blend- 
ing of the Beautiful and the Useful, a “ Bridge- 
water House,” a “Stafford Gallery,” and simi- 
lar noble investments of princely fortunes, have 
done much to lead the taste in the right direc- 
tion. Mr. Coleridge used to say, that England 
was ruled by “a plutocracy,” and not by an 
aristocracy ; but we are happy to think that we 
see many signs of wealth and fashion acquiring 
loftier aspirations and purer tendencies than in 
former periods. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the “ Palace of Industry” of 1851 te had 
its ample effect in quickening the growth of a 
desire for the Beautiful. Of Lord Granville’s 
share in the labours of those who reared that 
triumph of taste and talent the compiler says :— 

“ Of this commission, eminent as it was in members 
renowned for statesmanship, science, and art, Earl 
Granville was one, and, in compliment both to his 
office and to his own talents, he was made chairman 
of the executive committee. His exertions in the 
preparatory meetings that were held were extra- 
ordinary. It is well known that for some time after 
the plan was first suggested there was a visible apathy 
and coldness manifested towards it on the part of the 
people, and at one time, for months together, it 
remained in suspense whether the Commissioners 
should not abandon the whole scheme in despair. 
At that time the exertions of Lord Granville were of 
the highest value in stimulating the flagging energies 
of those who were engaged in the task, and in endea- 
vouring, through his official position at the Board of 
Trade, to create a feeling in its favour throughout 
the country.” 

Nothing can be more true than the followin 
record of the mingled suavity and energy with 
which Lord Granville transacted affairs with the 
numerous persons of all nations with whom he 
was brought in contact.— 





“Nor did his exertions cease when those early 
difficulties were removed, There came a time when 
the previous apathy was followed by a corresponding 
degree of enthusiasm. The people were at last 
thoroughly roused to regard it [sic] as one of national 
importance. The impulse was communicated to 
surrounding nations ; and from all sides were com- 
munications offering ——— soliciting admission, 
or applying for room. It required no small amount 
of tact, ingenuity, and fertility in resource, to meet 
and satisfy the various claimants upon the attention 
of the Commissioners; but the attention, patience, 
and readiness of invention displayed by his Lordship 
were equal to the exigencies of the occasion; while 
the urbanity with which he listened to the various 
complaints, or the kindness with which he replied to 
them, were felt by more than one grumbler as ample 
satisfaction for all the grievances they came to com- 
plain of.” 

The promotion of Lord Granville from being 
Master of the Buckhounds to. being Vice Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade caused many cynical 
remarks, which would not have been made if 
their authors had known the talent and accom- 
plishments of the object of their small wit. The 
fact of holding a courtly office does not prove 
want of capacity for higher things in the 
possessor. The Duke of Wellington himself 
appeared in public as “‘ Gold Stick in Waiting” 
to George the Fourth. Many of these courtly 
offices are but nominal in their — bow: 
only purpose, as Burke lucidly explained in 
his famous speech on “ Economical Reform,” 
is to supply the sovereign with companions 
of known character and independence. It 
was not surprising that Lord Granville, with 
his taste and knowledge, should be a courtier 
in the palace of a sovereign attached to that 
true glory which results from bloodless triumphs. 
in “‘ Literature, Science, and the Arts.”” We see 
the liberal disposition of Lord Granville very 
plainly in his act while at the Foreign Office of 
nominating Mr. Layard his Under Secretary of 
State,—thereby going out of official routine, 
and recognizing personal character and ac- 
complishments as passports to public employ- 
ment. The noble Lord has lately shown his 
practised intellect in at once recognizing the 
special talent for artistic illustration amongst 
the works of Irish industry. It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that Lord Granville was 
the first person in authority to notice this fact: 
—it has, more than once, been emphatically 
alluded to and acknowledged by Lord Claren- 
don. This aptitude of the Irish for working well 
and rapidly on patterns of fanciful design is seen 
in the uncommon success of the embroidered 
muslin trade in Ireland,—and we have ourselves 
heard Belfast manufacturers some years since 
testify to the fact which Lord Granville has 
recently recorded. 

Lord Granville’s appearance in the Senate is 
thus described.— 

“ He is not a frequent speaker, nor does he indulge 
in prepared orations. He makes no pretensions to 
a high order of eloquence—never indulges in flights 
of rhetoric—seldom ventures upon a metaphor ; but 
in a calm, clear, and level style, proceeds to expound 
his views. His strength lies in his good sense, in his 
sound judgment, in the perspicuity of his arguments, 
and in a graceful diction, with a clear and not un- 
musical voice, that lends a charm to his address. 
From the resources of a well-stored mind, enriched 
with extensive reading, digested by much thought 
and experience, he has always at his command 
abundance of illustrations ; and when he rises, the 
listener may be sure of hearing the question fully 
discussed, the arguments of his opponents stated 
with fairness and met with moderation, and his own 
views urged with clearness, with power, and with 
ample illustrations drawn from the varied storehouse 
of history and experience.” 

At times, like other men of vigorous intellect 
and large acquirements, Lord Granville is not 
sufficiently conventional to please the red-tapists. 
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When he knows little of a subject on which 
exigency compels him to speak, he does not 
take refuge behind a cloud of words. He 
frankly intimates the exact extent of his know- 
ledge, and archly solicits his political adversaries 
to give him more information. But on subjects for 
which he is personally responsible, we are never 
janie in our expectation of Lord Gran- 
ville’s being fully prepared with digested details, 
and with the clear direct views which mark an 
administrator. The in which we are living 
is many-sided ; there is not that political anta- 
onism which existed between parties in the 
fast century. Principles are now evolved by the 
ublic mind through its own agencies; and what 
is most required in statesmen is, that they should 
be thoroughly versed in business, and masters 
of the facts of the questions inviting legislation. 
The effects produced by the late Mr. Deacon 
Hume’s evidence before the “ Imports Duties 
Committee” shows that in our politics as in 
everything else “‘ Knowledge is Power.” 

It is pleasant to see persons born to wealth 
and ancient names not content merely with the 
inheritance of honours, but proving to man- 
kind that they deserve to possess them. None 
but men of masculine faculties are fitted for 
the Ministerial burthen in our utilitarian times. 
The days of amateur statesmanship and holiday 
eloquence are past; and it is a good augury for 
the public weal of England to find men like 
Read Granville and others strenuously devoted 
to public toil. Even aline in the future history 
of England (as that country is described by the 
living Laureate)— 

A land of old and just renown, 


Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent, 


—is a laurel worth struggling to deserve. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Moneypenny ; or, the Heart of the World. By 
Cornelius Mathews.—This ‘Moneypenny’ resem- 
bles nothing so much asa third-class masquerade, 
in which we find Jack Sheppards, Indian queens, 
melo-dramatic women of mystery, charming young 
beauties, figuring in some animated and vul 
dance neither the fun nor the figure of which can 
be relished by persons of taste. Mr. Cornelius 
Mathews has made a better appearance in former 
literary essays, if we mistake not ;—but he must 
not for that reason escape if he writes a story like 
*Moneypenny,’ in which all that is not stupid is 
disagreeable. 

Essays on some of the Forms of Literature. By 
Thomas I, Lynch.—These four essays contain the 
substance of four lectures originally delivered at 
the Royal Institution, Manchester. The subjects 
are,—first, Poetry, its Sources and Influence,— 
second, Biography, Autobiography, and History, 
—third, Fiction and Imaginative Prose,—fourth, 
Criticism and Writings of the Day. The most 
quintessential of lecturers who could characterize 
a century by an epithet, demolish a false philosophy 
by an epigram, and “ put a girdle” round a whole 
world of thought and fancy in the ‘‘ forty minutes” 
allotted to him by an audience eager to receive 


instruction homceopathically, or in the smallest | 


imaginable space, would be puzzled to do justice to 
the table of contents drawn out above within the 
limits accepted. Mr. Lynch does his best to get 
through his task by trying to say deep things in a 
few words,—but his depth, if really profound, is 
not clear—his English, though poetical, sometimes 
is confused—and his illustrations, intended to be 
novel and original, are cften injudiciously selected. 
In short, more care should have been given to the 
revision and extension of the spoken lectures ere 
they were committed to print than appears to have 
been afforded,—and the result is in proportion to 
the labour. 


Chaplain’s Twenty-ninth Report on the Preston 
House of Correction.—Mr. Clay’s annual Report 
@n a. prison so wisely and philosophically admi- 
nistered as that of Preston—drawn up, as it ever 


‘ 





is, in a plain, sensible and practical way—is as in- 
teresting to the student of human nature in general 
as it.is to the prison disciplinarian. In the careful 
notes here preserved wé have some of the best 
data ever collected for a moral history of crime; 
and we know of scarcely any works of equal size 
which contain so much important matter in eluci- 
dation of the dark side of the ‘‘condition of England” 
question. What would the historian not give for 
a series of such reports at the date of the Com- 
monwealth or at any other important period of our 
history? This year, however, we notice one omis- 
sion of great interest :—we mean the stories of the 
—— lives, those very instructive romances of 
reality. 

Travels in Egypt and Palestine. By J. Thomas, 
M.D.—The author of this volume, an American, 
left New York, in February 1852, with the inten- 
tion of making a tour through Egypt and the Holy 
Land, by Gibraltar. The first part of the book 
consists of a lengthened account of his sea voyages, 
and is not more remarkable for originality of de- 
scription than for originality of subject. Almost 
the only novelty in these pages is, the description 
of some vast subterranean hall discovered, just 
before the author’s arrival, near the site of the 
ancient Memphis, in Egypt. The greater part 
is of little interest ; and so quickly and amen | 
does the author describe some of the spots whic 
we would care most to hear about, that his letters 
resemble rather the jottings of a man desirous of 
getting through every day as fast as he can, than 
the luxuriant pictures of a pleasure-seeker in the 


Excursions to Arran, Ailsa Craig, and the two 
Cumbraes, with reference to the Natural History of 
these Islands. By the Rev. David Landsborough, 
D.D.—When Dr. Landsborough writes on natural 
history—and he has done so rather extensively— 
he has many things to recommend him. He isa 
good naturalist, a good writer, and a good man. 
His writings would not be so popularly acceptable 
if he were a mere technical naturalist; and if he 
wrote on sea-weeds and shell-fish as many writers 
do who know nothing about them, they would 
soon be consigned to the limbo of forgetfulness. 
The only fault that we can find with him is, that 
Ae will occasionally in his best descriptions of 
animal or vegetable life begin to preach out of time 
and place. In these excursions we have an account 
of how a naturalist bent on a few days’ relaxation 
amuses himself. We see him now seated on the 
roadside,—now chattering with the landlady of the 
wayside inn, and getting new laid eggs and pickled 
kipper for breakfast,—then he dashes into a planta- 
tion for new mosses, peeps into a well for conferve, 
turns up stones for land mollusca, works with his 
hammer at the mountain side for fossils, and takes 
boat for a dredge upon the sea. The unscientific 
reader of this book can readily enter into the joyful 
feelings which the naturalist thus records,—and 
see that, after all, there is poetry where some men 
have put hard words, and that there are life and 
beauty in the forms and habits of creatures which 
some writers would make repulsive.—Dr. Lands- 
borough has not carefully corrected his proofs, and 
the mis-spelling of scientific terms is frequent. Nor 
is there an index to the volume,—which every book 
on natural history ought to have. 

Louis the Seventeenth ; his Life, his Sufferings, 
his Death: the Captivity of the Royal Family in 
the Temple. By A. De Beauchéne.—In these two 
volumes, ranging in size and appearance with the 
translations of Lamartine, we have an English 
version of a very painful book. Our opinions on 
the work were expressed when the first French 
edition appeared : and there is nothing now to add 
beyond the announcement of a translation. 

The Present Condition of Married Women in the 
Army: a Letter to the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
Secretary at War. By Hugh Scott.—The wrong 
on which Mr. Scott writes is one of that painful 
kind which often exists for generations, through 
the shrinking delicacy of the public mind—con- 
scious of a social sore existing but afraid to look at 
it in open day. The position of a soldier’s wife, 
whether in camp or in barrack, is one that will not 
bear description ; but surely that which may not 
be described should not be suffered to exist. Mr. 


Scott is doing work in agitating this question; 
though we doubt whether he stricdly logienl, —if 
it be, indeed, his sober conviction that ‘‘armies 
are necessarily dissolute in morals.” That they 
are generally so in fact, is not disputed ; that they 
are.so of ‘ necessity” is an inference which, were 
it fully accepted, would arrest the reformer in his 
task and render reform a delusion. 

Outlines of Literary Culture from a Christian 
Stand-point. By the Rev. B. Frankland.—Mr., 
Frankland seems to have had a notion of per- 
forming a task often undertaken, but—if this and 
other writers of his class are to be believed—never 
= achieved,—‘“‘ to reconcile science and religion.” 

fall others have failed, Mr. Frankland has scarcely 
we think succeeded. His labours are dry and 
somewhat mystical, and for the most part common- 
lace and prosaic. With a promising subject in 
d, light, ful, anecdotical, he has contrived 

to preach as dull a sermon as ever tried the patience 
of “ those young friends” who are made to answer 
for the appearance of so much literary waste paper. 

Six Dramas of Calderon. Freely translated by 
E. Fitzgerald.—“‘ Freely translated,” says Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. There is no doubt of it. By way of 
apology for so much licence—for a freedom in 
dealing with his text so unusual—the translator 
gives an original reason :—‘‘I have not meddled,” 
he says, ‘‘with any of Calderon’s more famous 
plays, not one of these on my list being mentioned 
with any praise or included in any selection that 
I know of except the homely Mayor of Zalamca.” 
We have not taken the trouble to compare these 
translations with the originals; holding it quite 
unn to treat as a serious work a book 
whose author confesses that he ‘‘ has sunk, reduced, 
altered and replaced. much that seemed not fine or 
efficient—simplified some perplexities, andcurtailed 
or omitted scenes that seemed to mar the breadth 
of general effect, supplying such omissions by some 
lines.” 

Popular Economic Botany. By Thomas Croxen 
Archer.—The Great Exhibition of 1851 was mar- 
vellously suggestive, and will undoubtedly for years 
to come produce an impression on the literature 
of science. This little work has been executed b 
Mr. Archer, who, we are informed, was the col- 
lector of Liverpool imports at that Exhibition. 
The various vegetable products which 
through his sent suggested to him the idea of 
a popular treatise in which the uses of the v 
table kingdom to man should be set forth. e 
plan adopted has been, to arrange the various 
substances obtained from plants into those which 
are used for food, for manufactures, in medicine, 
and for construction. Each plant mentioned is 
illustrated by a coloured representation of the same 
kind as those which accompany the other volumes 
of the series of popular works on natural history, 

ublished by Messrs. Reeve, of which this is one. 

hese drawings are upwards of one hundred in 
number. They are of course small,—and on that 
account in many instances they fail to give quite 
a correct impression of the plants described. At 
the same time, a great quantity of information is 
here got together, useful to those who are anxious 
to obtain a knowledge of the important contribu- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom to the necessities 
and comforts of human life. 

We have on our table, and may dismiss with a 
word or two of characterization,—a readable 
report of The Celebration of the One Hundred 
and Seventieth Anniversary of the Landing 
William Penn in America,—Parts II. and VII. 
of Mr. Darling’s valuable Cyclopedia Bibliogra- 
phica: a Library Manual of Theological and 
General Literature,—The King of Pride; or, the 
Rise and Progress of the Papal Power, a volume 
made up of about twenty pages from Guicciardini, 
together with a long Preface and copious notes,— 
and A Lecture on —— Education and the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, originally delivered at a 
Mechanics’ Institute by the Dean of Waterford.— 
We have also on our tables Parts VII. to X. of 
Mr. George Griffith’s Pree Schools of Worcestershire, 





with a statistical chart of their scholars, revenues, 

and privileges—a work which = Worcester 
| patriot and politician should have at his elbow,— 
Mr. Francis Bashforth’s Observations on some Uni- 
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versity Buildings, together with Remarks on the 
Management of the Public Library and Pitt Press, 
—Parit VII. of a series of articles reprinted from 
‘The Hebrew Observer’ on Secular Education,—a 
bellicose Plea for our own Coast and our Cape Colony, 
—the Rev. A. Lillie’s Canada: its Growth and 
Prospects,—and the Rev. Charles Hebert’s Theo- 
logical Colleges and the Universities ; or, what special 
Training shall be given to the future Clergy? 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


19mo. 6d. swd. 
38. 6d, cl. 









Wayland, 2 vols. 8yo. 123. cL. 
*Wide, Wide World,’ 2s. 

8v0. 78. te el. a 

Ce le 

of ‘Evolution 
Life in London, a Tale of 1849, 52. 

edition, with Rograviogs 4 6d. 

3 vols. post 8vo. 12 11s. 6d, bds. 


Library Edition, 12mo. ls. bids. 
Supper, Parts I. and IL., 1s. 6d. 


each. 
Yew's (M. A. P.) Sacred and Miscellaneous Poetry, 18mo. 2. cl. 
Newman's (F, W.) History of the Hebrew Mon x ed. 88. 6d. 
Parker’s Sermons on Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology, 92. 
Parkhurst’s (Fanny) Stepping-Stone to Roman Hi , 180, 1a, 
Part’s Medical and Surgical ‘ase-Book. oblong, 38, 6d. 
to: tanical Dictionary, new edition, 12m0, 16s. cL. 

Pocket Library, Vol. 8, ‘Minstrel and the Maid of Kent, by Capt. 

Curling,’ 12mo. ls. cl. 

wstorne’s 





Rowe's Cab Fares, Act, additional Clauses, an ap, 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, Autumn Supplement to, 12mo. 1s. cl. swd. 
Selection of Sacred Songs, by-Editor of * Young Singer's Book of 


Songs,’ &c., 4to. 5s. cl. 
Smith (John Pye), Memoirs of, by John Meluay. 8vo. 128. 6d. el. 
Spiritual Library, *Swedenborg’s Future Life.’ fo. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Strickland’s Lives of o! ‘ol. 4, er. 8vo. 108, 6d. 
Tales of the City of London, 6 vols. regen le. each, bds. 
Tayler’s Hippolytas and Christian of 3rd. Lee Se. 6d. 
Tweedie's Glad idings 5 or, the Gospel of Peace, 2a. 6d. ci. 
v nd the World to the present Time, edition, 4s, 6d, 
Welles On the Form of Cattle, 3% awd. 
Wilson’s Divine Architect ; or, Wonders of Creation, 48. 6d. ol. 
Wilson’s (E.) History of the Life of Our Lord, 4s. 6d. in case. 
Winslow's Atonement viewed experimentally, 7th edition, 33. 6d, 
Winslow's Personal Declension and Revival of Religion in Soul, 5s. 











TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


HULL, SEPTEMBER 7. 


Tue Annual General Assembly of the Members 
of the Association opened in this town to-day. 
As usual, the first day of meeting was devoted in 

reat part to the arrangement of the order of the 
ture proceedings, and ‘to the election of officers 
for the various Sections. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

The General Committee assembled in the Library 
of the Infirmary, at 1 o’clock :—Col. Sabine, the 
— President of the Association, taking the 
chair. 

The Assistant General Secretary, Pror. PHIL- 
Lips, read the Report of the Council,—which was 
as follows.— 


Report of the Proceedings of the Council in 1852-3, as pre- 
sented to the General Committee at Hull, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 7, 1853. 

1, With reference to the subjects referred to the Council 
by the General Committee at Belfast,—the Council have to 
report as follows :— 

2. The Committee appointed for the purpose of * con- 
sidering a plan by which the Transactions of different scien- 
tific Societies might become part of one arranged system, 
and the records of facts and phenomena be rendered more 
complete, more continuous, and more systematic than at 
present,” has obtained from the greater part of its members 
written communications embodying their respective opin- 
ions on the subject in question, and it is proposed that on 
the return from Italy of Prof. Thomy the originator of 
the resolution, these communications shall be discussed and 
a Report prepared. 

3. On the request of the General Committee being com- 











municated to the President and Council of the Royal Society, 
it was ordered by them that the Huyghenian object-glass of 
123 feet focus should be mounted as an aerial telescope in 
the same manner as when employed in 1719 by Pound and 

y. The superintendence of the mounting has been 
undertaken by Mr. De la Rue. 

4. In consequence of a communication from the President 
of the British A jation to the President and Council of 
the Royal Society, a Committee was formed for the purpose 
of taking such steps as they should deem most desirable to 
procure the establishment in the southern hemisphere of a 
telescope of large optical power for the observation of the 
southern nebule. The Committee consisted of the follow- 
ing persons:—The Ear! of Rosse, President of the Royal 
Society, Chairman; Lord Wrottesley, Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., Sir John Herschel, Bart., the Dean of Ely, J. C, 
Adams, Esq., G. B. Airy, Esq., Sir David Brewster, E. J. 
Cooper, Esq., W. Lassell, Esq., J. Nasmyth, Esq., Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, and the officers and Council of the Royal Society. 
The Committee have ducted their pr dings partly by 
meetings and partly by printed correspondence ; and having 
decided on the nature and size of the telescope and the 
mode of mounting which they deemed most advisable, they 
appointed a deputation to communicate with the Earl of 
Aberdeen with a view to obtaining the sanction of Her 
Majesty's Government and the requisite funds for the con- 
struction of the telescope. The Council have learned with 
satisfaction that the deputation was very favourably received 
by Lord Aberdeen, and that they have reason to entertain 
the hope that the necessary funds for the construction of 

he tel pe will be included in the estimates presented to 
Parliament in its next session. 

5. The resolution of the General Committee recommending 
that the publication of the townland survey of Ireland, 
upon the scale of an inch to a mile, should be accelerated, 
has been communicated to the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, and a favourable reply received. 

6. In compliance with the resolution directing the Council 
to solicit the co-operation of the Royal Society in meterolo- 
gical investigations attainable by balloon ascents, a com- 
munication was addressed to the President and Council of 
the Royal Society, which was most cordially received, and 
four such ascents have been made under the direction of the 
Kew Observatory Committee, by the aid of funds placed 
at their disposal by the Royal Society. A highly satisfactory 
account of these ascents, and of the results obtained, is 
given in a communication to the Royal Society drawn up 
by Mr. Welsh, by whom the observations were conducted, 
of which communication 500 copies have been presented to 
the British Association. 

7. Respecting “a series of experiments on a large scale 
on the thermal effects experienced by air in rushing through 
small apertures,” a representation, as recommended, has 
been made to the Royal Society, and a grant of 1002 from 
the Government Fund at the disposal of the Royal Society 
has been made to Messrs. Thomson and Joule for the neces- 
sary apparatus, 

8. The recommendation of the General Committee that 
in the event of a survey of the Gulf-stream being under- 
taken provision should be made for investigating its zoology 
and botany, has been communicated to the hydrographer of 
the Admiralty, and favourably received. A proposition 
from Dr. Bache, Director of the Coast Survey of the United 
States, for a joint survey of the Gulf-stream by the United 
States and Great Britain, having been addressed to the 
President of the British Association since the Belfast 
meeting, has been forwarded: to the hydrographer of the 
Admiralty, and has given rise to the following correspond- 


ence :— 
Dr. Bache to Col. Sabine. 


Washington, October 20, 1852. 
Dear Sir,—In the report of the proceedings of the recent 
meeting of the British Association over which you presided, 
I observe a recommendation which refers to a ‘ Survey of 
the Gulf-stream.’ A systematic survey of the Gulf-stream 
at and below the surface, for hydrographic purposes, was 
commenced in connexion with the survey of the coast of the 
United States, under my direction, in 1844, and has been 
continued as means served cach season since, and we have 
now carried the e ination b ti perpendicular to 
the stream from off the capes of New York to Cape Hatteras. 
Might it not be useful to connect the work proposed by 
your Association with our labours, and if so, who is the 
proper person to address in regard to the matter? Will 
you oblige me by informing me in this matter? 
Yours truly and respectfally, A. D. Bacue, 
Col. Edward Sabine, President, British Association. 














Col. Sabine to Rear-Admiral Sir F. Beaufort, K.C.B., 
Hydrographer. 
Woolwich, November 10, 1852. 

Sir,—I beg leave to inclose the copy of a letter which, as 
President of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, I have received from Dr. Bache, Director of the 
Coast Survey of the United States of North America. 

The recommendation of a ‘Survey of the Gulf-stream,’ 
referred to by Dr. Bache, is contained in the accompanying 
address of the President at the commencement of the Belfast 
Meeting of the British A iation ; the paragraph (page 19) 
ismarked, and is to be taken in connexion with the preceding 
peveera h, referring to the correspondence which has recently 

ken place between the British and United States Govern- 
ments, and the British Government and the Royal Society 
of London, on the subject of conjoint investigation into the 
currents and temperatures of the ocean by the ships of both 
nations under their respective hydrographic offices. 

It is possible that the British Government may have 
acceded to the proposition to this effect made to them by the 
Government of the United States, and strongly recom- 
mended in the Report which the Earl of Malmesbury re- 
quested from the President and Council of the Royal 
Society; and that the department of the Admiralty over 
which you preside may have received directions to commu- 
nicate accordingly with the Hydrographic Office of the 








United States; in this case you may beable to inform me at 
=— 2 whom I should recommend Dr. Bache to address 
self. 

Should, however, no such directions have yet issued, it 
appears to me most desirable that I should place Dr. Bache’s 
letter in your hands to be communicated, should you think 
proper to do so, to the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty; manifesting, as it does, a desire which is felt bya 
gentleman in his high official position in the United States 
to co-operate with the British Navy in accomplishing a 
“systematic survey of the Gulf-stream for hy: hie 
purposes,” in consonance with the general plan pro; d 
by the Government of the United States to Her esty's 

vernment, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

EDWARD SABINE, 
President of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The Hydrographer of the Admiralty. 


Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, May 5, 1853. 

Sir,—I have to thank you for the copy of Dr. Bache's 
letter, which shows how rapidly every useful project in art 
or science is taken up in the United States, and then how 
energetically it is pushed forward, With respect to its im- 
mediate subject, you have long known that a thorough 
examination of the Gulf-stream has been, in my estimation, 
an object of great importance to navigation, and you may 
be therefore sure that whenever, and by whomsoever it may 
be undertaken, no effort of mine will be wanting to contri- 
bute to its success. 

I confess, however, that I do not at once perceive 
how the two countries could profitably co-operate in the 
work ; but there is no use in discussing the modus operandi 
till the Admiralty think proper to give me some direct 
orders to consider and report upon the subject, which bas 
not yet been done.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, F. Beaurort, Hydrographer. 

Col. Sabine, R.A., Woolwich. 


London, May 6, 1853. 

My dear Sir,—I have this day received, and at once 
transmit to you a copy of, the British Hydrographer’s 
teply to my letter of November 10th, 1852, inclosing a copy 
of your letter to me on the subject of a joint survey of the 
Gulf-stream by the United States and this country. You 
will see by Sir Francis Beaufort’s letter that he fully con- 
curs with you in recognizing the great importance to navi+ 
gation of such a survey, and that no effort on his part is 
likely to be wanting to contribute to its success, when- 
soever it shall be undertaken. 

You have probabiy seen by a discussion which took place 
in the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the 26th of April, that 
Lieut. Maury’s proposition for an extensive system of hydro- 
graphical inquiry, to be carried out conjointly by the ships 
of the two nations, has been favourably received by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the measures required for 
British co-operation are now under consideration. 

The part which this country might take in a survey of 
the Gulf-stream must necessarily be under the direction of 
the hydrographer ; a quent on instructions received 
by him from the Admiralty. It is to be inferred from Sir 
Francis Beaufort’s reply that it does not consist with the prac- 
tice of his ~ ee to communicate to the Admiralty the 
fact that the Director of the Coast Survey of the United States 
has expressed a desire to undertake the survey of the Gulf- 
stream conjointly with Britain. Under these circumstances, 
the best suggestion which I am able to make to you in reply 
to your tion to whom your proposition should be made 
is, that you should take the same course which Lieut. Mau 
has done, viz., that the proposition should proceed throug 
your own Secretary of State, and the American Minister in 
this country, to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, by whom it will be communicated to the proper 
executive departments, and an official reply returned. 

I think that I may safely and confidently assure you that 
any assistance which the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science can give in furtherance of a proposi- 
tion. of so much scientifie as well as marine importance, will 
be most readily given. Believe me, most sincerely yours, 


EpWarp SaBiye, 
Dr. A. D. Baehe. President of the British Association. 





9. An application as directed by the General Committee 
has been made to the Master-General and Board of Ordnance 
to supply instruments for measuring the direction and 
amount of earthquake vibrations in the Ionian Islands, and 
instructions have in consequence issued for the con- 
struction of the necessary instruments. 

10. With reference to the resolutions regarding the agri- 
cultural statistics of Great Britain, the Committee appointed 
to carry out the wishes of the General Committee have re- 
ported to the Council that having ascertained that measures 
having those objects in view had already been adopted by 
Her Majesty's Government, they have confined themselves 
to an expression of satisfaction therewith, and of readiness to 
oe any practicable aid on the part of the British Asso- 

ation. 

11. On the subject of a grant in aid of the publication of 
Mr. Huxley’s zoological and physiological researches in 
H.MLS. Rattlesnake, the Council has to report that the ap- 
plication made in the last year by the Presidents of the 
Royal Society and of the British Association to the Earl of 
‘Derby has been renewed in the present year to the Earl of 
| Aberdeen by the Earl of Rosse, on behalf of both institutions. 
No reply has yet been received. The Council desire to take 
this occasion of calling the attention of the General Com- 
mittee to the want which has been felt in this instance, a3 
in many others, of suitable and systematic arrangements of 
the Government for the due publication of the results of 
scientific researches executed at the public expense by naval 
officers acting under the instructions of the Admiralty. 

12. The Council, having been directed by the General 





y 
Committee to take into consideration the expediericy of pro- 
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curing copies of M. Dove’s Maps and Memoir on the Dis- 
tribution of Heat over the Surface of the Globe, made 
arrangements for obtaining from M. Dove two hundred and 
fifty copies of the maps from the original stones, and have 
directed them to be bound up with a translation of M. 
Dove’s Memoir, presented by Col. Sabine, to be disposed of 
to bers of the Association at the cost price of the plates, 
the printing, and the binding. 

13. In reference to the resolutions respecting the ress 
co-operation of the British Association in recomm ing to 
Her Majesty’s Government, in conjunctien with the Royal 
Geographical Society, the examination of a portion of the 
eastern coast of A the exploration of the countries 
around the river Magdalena, with a view to their natural 
products, and the ascent of the river Niger to its source, 
much delay was experienced from the circumstance that no 
papers whatsoever relative to those subjects were given at 
the close of the Belfast Meeting to the Assistant General 
Secretary, and that the Council were unable sub td, 





total amount is 159/. 11s. 1d., exclusive of the sum expended 
in the ascents, which, as has already been stated, was 
wholly defrayed by the Royal Society. 

The Committee suggest that, with regard to the balance 
in hand, the same principle as that hitherto adopted should 
be continued, viz., that the balance from former years should 
be still held at the disposal of the Kew Committee (in the 
event of its being re-appointed), in addition to the usual 
annual grant of 2007, ‘The strict economy with which the 
funds have been hitherto used is a sufficient guarantee that 
no 'y dit will be incurred. 








to procure such memorials, embodying statements of the 
objects and grounds of the recommendation, as it is the 
practice of the British Association to obtain in all cases of 

plication to Government and to the East India Company. 
The subjects were thus necessarily left in the hands of the 


Royal Geographical Society. 
14. The Council has great | psewed in expressing their 
conviction of the i d and i ‘ing useful of the 





establishment at Kew, and subjoin the Report which the 
received from the superintending Committee. The Couneil 
recommends a continuation of a grant to this establishment 
to the same amount as in the last year. 

15. The Council has been informed that the invitations 
formerly received by the British Association from Liverpool 
and Glasgow, to hold the meetings of the next two years at 
these places, wil! be renewed by deputations appointed to 
attend at Hull for that purpose. They have also been in- 
formed that it is the intention of the mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of Gloucester, to present on the same i 


after in our Report at the heads of the several 
Sectigns. 
Mr. Niynts read the Abstract of the Trea- 
surer’s Account,— 
THE GENERAL TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 


From. the Ist of September 1852 (at Belfast), to the 5th of 
September 1853 (at Hull). 


RECEIPTS. £. 2 & 
To Balance brought on from the previous Account 237 








Interest on Cash from 8 


exp 9 1 
The Committee recommend that an application should | 7 if¢ Composition 

be made to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests Ditto P - "Stes the rm yaa ons o0 

for the temporary use of a small portion of the ground um fe 2 6 
near the Observatory for the erection of suitable | annual Subscriptions at Belfast Meeting 183 0 0 

places for observing; the expense would be very trifling, Ditto A during the year 5810 

while the position of the Observatory, in the centre of 450 241 1 0 
acres of a level field, combined with its near proximity to | Associates’ Tickets at Belfast Meeting .. .. 510 0 0 
the metropolis, renders it in every respect a most suitable | [adies’ Tickets .. ditto .. a ms 292 0 0 
place for the carrying on those scientific hes which | ¢ ition for future Publications .. .. 5 0 0 
are so intimately connected with the objects of the British | Dividends on Stock (1 year) .. = na 101 18 10 
Association. Belfast os 11 


During the =a year, an application has been received by 
the Council of the Association for a portion of the electrical 
apparatus belonging to the Association for the use of the 
Observatory at Toronto. This application was referred by 
the Council to the Committee. ‘The following is an extract 
from their Minutes, 4th August, 1853 :—Read a letter from 
Capt. Lefroy to Dr. Royle, dated Woolwieh, 2ist July, 
1853. Resolved, that as the electrical apparatus referred to 
in Capt. Lefroy’s letter is a portion of that constructed 
by Mr. Ronalds for the carrying out of his original experi- 
ments in atmospherical electricity, and in which the British 
Association has always taken so much interest, the Com- 
mittee cannot recommend that any portion of it should be 
withdrawn from the Observatory, more particularly as Mr. 
Newman could supply amore perfect apparatus under the 





an 
invitation to the British Association to hold an early meeting 
in that city. 





** Report of the Kew Committee of the British Association 
for 1852-3. 

Since the last meeting of the British Association, the 
Kew Committee have completed the series of balloon ascents 
which they had contemplated—four ascents. in all having 
been made, viz., on Aug. 17, Aug. 26, Oct. 21, and Noy. 10, 
1852. A Report of these ascents was communicated by the 
Kew Committee to the Council of the British Association, 
on the 29th Nov., 1852, a copy of which is appended to the 
present. A detailed account of the experiments, with a 
discussion of the general results, having been prepared by 
Mr. Welsh, it was communicated in April 26, by the Council 
of the British Association, to the Royal Society, and has 
since been printed in the Philosophical Transactions. At 
the request of the Council of the British Association, the 
Royal Society have granted to them 500 copies of the paper 
for distribution among their members ; 50 copies have been 
P d to those gent) who took a part in the experi- 
ments, by making contemp t logical observa- 
tions or otherwise. The remaining copies will be distributed, 
to the purchasers of Dove's Isothermal Lines. The gum of 
2612, 2s. 5d. was granted by the Royal Society, from their 
Wollaston fund, to defray the expense of these ascents. 

The sum expended was 243/. 2s. 5d., leaving a balanee 
. which has been repaid to the Treasurer of the Royal 








y. 

The Committee have, up to this time, been enabled to 
supply 70 ther ters, graduated under their superin- 
tendence by Mr. Welsh. 





superintend of Mr. Ronalds at a comparatively trifling 


Part of the Government grant placed at the disposal of 
the Royal Society having been entrusted to the Meteoro- 
logical Sub-Committee, they have been enabled to prosecute 
their experiments for the improvement of meteorological 
instruments, and have, in furtherance of this object, 
obtained from Mr. Oertling a set of standard weights, made 
under the direction of Dr. Miller, with especial reference to 
facility of intercomparison. They are now in the hands 
of Prof. Miller, of Cambridge, for verification, and he ex- 
pects in the course of about a month to have the trials 
of them complete. The standard scale, prepared by Messrs. 
Troughton & Simms, is awaiting Mr. Sheepshank’s leisure 
for comparison with the bars in his possession. This scale 
is composed of a brass-rolled bar, about 41 inches long, 
14 inch wide, and half an inch thick—the standard yard is 
laid down between two gold pins, inserted for the purpose, 
and the interval of 36 inches marked off by two fine lines 
near an edge of the bar, 40 inches subdivided into tenths, 
leave one marked off, and one-tenth has further been 
divided into hundredths of an inch. 

Application having been made from the Hydrographer to 
the Admiralty for advice as to the thermometers to be 
supplied to Her Majesty’s Navy for meteorological observa- 
tions to be made at sea, the Committee have undertaken 
to recommend and provide a specimen of the form of in- 
strument they consider best adapted for the purpose, and 
experiments are now being made by Mr. Welsh, with this 
object in view. 

Lieut. Maury, of the United States Navy, has also re- 
quested the opinion of the Committee upon the best form 
of a Marine Barometer, and the subject is now under their 





All the applications yet received have now been plied 
with, except three or four for instruments of unusual con- 
struction or extent of graduation. 

On the 30th of May, 1853, the Committee passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions :— 

“Ist. That in order to facilitate the comparisons of 
thermometers with the standard at Kew, the Committee 
are prepared to furnish such instrument makers as may 
a ply to them with a standard ther ter at the charge 
of W. 

“2nd. The Committee are po to receive thermo- 
meters and to furnish a table of their errors, provided such 
thermometers are forwarded to Kew free of expense.—It 
was subsequently resolved that the charge for the verifica- 
tion of such thermometers should be 3s. Gd. for each in- 
strument. 

“3rd. That as there are many very carefully recorded 
series of observations made with thermometers that have 
not been previously verified, the Committee will also be 
see ge (on receiving applications from the observers) to 

ish the results of a comparison with the Kew standard. 
Such instruments to be forwarded to the Observatory free of 
expense.” 

The above resolutions having been forwarded to the editors 
ofthe Atheneum and the Literary Gazette, were kindly noticed 
by them in their respective journals, but with one excep- 
tion (by an optician for a th ) no further applica- 
tion has been received by the Committee. It is, however, 
Very probable that when such facilities for the correcting of 
observations made with imperfect thermometers are more 
emery J known, further applications will be received. 

cept to those who have been actually engaged in reducing 
such observations, it is almost impossible to coneeive the 
amount of comparatively useless observations that have 

and are now daily recorded, owing to the imperfect 
instruments employed. During the past year, a very con- 
siderable portion of the time of Mr. Welsh has been occu- 
Pied in the arrangement for, and the discussions of, the 
Tesults of the balloon experiments, and as he has no one to 
assist him in the carrying out of any meteorological obser- 

us, the amount of general work in the Observatory 
during the past year has necessarily been much less than in 
Previous years; at the same time it will be seen that the 
*xpenditure has been proportionately diminished. The 











The standard barometer is not as yet mounted, but two 
tubes, of an inch in internal diameter, have boiled at the 
Observatory, by Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, under the 
inspection of the Committee, and the mounting is shortly 
expected to be completed. 

The Committee cannot close their Report without express- 
ing their high estimation of Mr. Welsh’s services. The con- 
stant and unremitting attention to his duties, combined with 
the ability he bas always evinced in their discharge, entitle 
him to the warmest thanks and individual support of every 
member of the British Association. 

Joun P, Gassiot, Chairman. 

The Assistant General Secretary then read 
the Report of the Parliamentary Committee.— 


The Report stated that only two points had engaged 
their attention, excessive foreign postages on scientific 
works, and Lieut. Maury’s scheme for the improvement of 
navigation. The first point Lord Canning had promised 
to keep in view, with an idea to its amelioration. The 
second had resulted in an interview with the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who stated he was prepared to {ssue in- 
structions to captains of men-of-war to take the temperature 
of sea-water, and that he would send Capt. Beechy to 
Brussels on the 23rd of August to confer with Lieut. Maury, 
and the representatives of many of the maritime powers of 
Europe; he had also stated that he was willing to co- 
operate with the United States Government by sending a 
vessel to explore the ocean between the Cape of Good Hope 
and Cape Horn. But he was not yet prepared to recom- 
mend to the House of Commons the establishment of a 
separate department, for the purpose of reducing and co- 
ordinating the observations made either by ships of war or 
the mercantile marine. The deputation expressed their 
regret at this, and showed that unless an office were pro- 
vided, it was in vain to — observations would be made, 
and, if made, they would be productive of little or no bene- 
fit to navigation or science. 


The Assistant General Secretary next read the 
list of officers as recommended by the Council,— 
which, on the motion of Prof. STEVELLY, was una- 
nimously adopted. The names will appear here- 
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Mr. Hopxtiss, the President elect, stated that 
he believed this was the proper time for him to 
inform the General Committee that he had received 
a@ communication from Dr. Royle, the General 
Secretary of the Association, announcing that he 
found the duties of the Secretaryship incompatible 
with his other avoca’ —and that consequently 
it was his wish to resign the office at such time and 
in such manner as would least inconvenience the 
Association. He apologized, also, for Dr. Royle’s 
unavoidable absence from the present Meeting. 
Mr. Hopkins proceeded to say, that this would 
leave the duties of the General Secretary during the 
present Meeting unprovided. for,—but that Col. 
Sabine, with the attention to the interests of the 
Association which characterized his whole conduct, 
had undertaken to perform such of the duties as 
required immediate attention. At a future meet- 
ing of the General Committee, a more permanent, 
though still provisional, arrangement would be 
submitted for their consideration and approval.— 
The Committee then adjourned to Monday, at 
3 o’clock. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The first General Meeting was held in the saloon 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening ; when Col. Sastne took the chair,—but 
only for the pu of resigning it to his successor, 
This he did in the following words.—“ In address- 
ing you for the last time from this chair, in which 
your kindness has been pleased to place me, I have 
yet one duty to perform,—and it is one which is 
extremely agreeable. It is, to introduce to you a 

mtleman who by the General Committee has 

m selected as my successor. It has been con- 
sidered necessary by gentlemen who have preceded 
me on several occasions to dwell on the qualifica- 
tions and on the merits of the gentleman selected ; 
but in this case Mr. Hopkins is so eminently dis- 
tinguished, his accomplishments in the various 
branches of science, his general courtesy and amia- 
bility, and his kind disposition, have been so long 
and are so universally appreciated, that I feel con- 
fident I shall take the course which is most agree- 
able to your wishes in introducing him to you in 
the fewest possible words. I will, therefore, with 
your permission, request Mr. Hopkins to take the 
chair to which the General Committee has so 
worthily elected him.” 
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‘The-Presmpent for the year then took the chair: 

—and delivered the following inaugural Addresson. }, 

the-objects and proceedings of the Association. |, 
The President's Address. 


Gentlemen of the British Association,—Before I 
proceed to those remarks which I may have to 
address. to you on matters of science, let me avail 
myself of this opportunity of expressing to you the 
sense I entertain of the honour which you have 
conferred upon me in electing me to the Presidency 
of the Association. When this high office was 
first proposed to me,. I could not but feel the 
importance of the duties attached to it. I felt, 
also, that there must be others who had higher 
claims to. the honour than myself. But I was 
aware how frequently difficulties will occur in the 
immediate appointment to such offices of the per- 
sons most competent to fill them; and, after having 
been invited to the office by those best qualified 
to decide such points, I conceived it right not to 
shrink from its responsibilities, but at once to 
acceptit, with the determination of performing the 
duties it might impose upon me to the best of my 
ability. I have had the less hesitation in adopting 
this course from the knowledge of the effective and 
ready assistance which I should always receive, not 
only from our excellent a Mr. Phillips, but 
also from my predecessor in this chair, who is so 
intimately acquainted with the whole working of 
the Association, to which he has rendered so long 
and so cheerfully such invaluable services. After 
thanking you, gentlemen, as I do most sincerely, 
for the high compliment you have paid me, and 
assuring you of my best efforts in the cause of the 
Association, I proceed to lay before you such state- 
ments and remarks on scientific subjects as have 
presented themselves most prominently to my own 
mind for this occasion. In doing this, I cannot 
but regret my inability to do justice to many sub- 
jects which might be interesting to you ; and, in- 
deed, the limited time for which I should be justi- 
fied in demanding your attention to an oral com- 
munication, will oblige me to omit this evening 
several even of those points which I was prepared 
to bring under your notice. 

Astronomical research still continues to prove to 
us how much more populous is that portion of space 
occupied by the cola stem than was suspected 
only a few years ago. b von the 23rd of June, 
1852 and the 6th of May, 1853, nine new planets 
were discovered, of which seven were found since 
the last meeting of the Association. Of these nine 

lanets, our countryman, Mr. Hind, has discovered 

ur. The number now known, exclusive of the 
large planets, but including the four old asteroids, 
amounts to twenty-six ; nor have we any reason to 
suppose that we have yet approximated to the 
whole number of these minor planetary bodies. 
All those which have been recently recognized 
appear like stars of magnitude not lower than the 
eighth or ninth, and are consequently invisible to 
the naked eye. The search for them has now 
assumed, to a considerable extent, a more sys- 
tematic form, by a previous mapping of the stars 
up to a certain magnitude, and contained within a 
belt of a few degrees in breadth on either side of 
the ecliptic. Any small planet will in the first 
instance be inserted in the map as asmall star, but 
will on the re-examination of the same area some 
time afterwards, be recognized in its true character 
from the fact of its having moved from the place in 
which it was first observed. This mapping of the 
ecliptic stars from the eighth to higher magnitudes, 
is. still comparatively limited ; nor has the length of 
time during which any one portion, perhaps, of the 
space has been thusmapped, been sufficiently great to 
ensure the passage through it, within that time, of 
any planet whose period is as long as the possible 
periods of those which may yet remain unknown 
to us. Analogy would therefore lead us to con- 
elude in favour of the probability of their number 
being much ter than that at present recognized. 
All those which are now known lie between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, but many may exist 
more distant and of much smaller apparent mag- 
nitudes ; and thus almost the same careful tele- 
scopic research may be necessary to make us ac- 


i 


as with the remoter regions of space. Nor is the 
telescopic mode the only one by which we may 
deteet the existence of remoter ets ; for as 
Uranus betrayed the existence of Neptune, somay 
the latter hereafter reveal to us the retreats in 
which some more distant member of the system 
- hitherto hidden himself from the observation 
of man, 
There would seem to be a tendency in the human 
mind to repose on the contemplation of any great 
truth after its first establishment. Thus, after the 
undisputed reception of the theory of gravitation 
and the complete explanation which it afforded of 
the planetary motions, men d to think little 
of any further revelations which the solar system 
might still have to make to us respecting its con- 
stitution, or the physical causes which it calls into 
operation. The recent discovery, however, of so 
many planets. shows how imperfectly we may yet 
be acquainted with the planetary part of the sys- 
tem ; and the continual discovery of new comets 
seems to indicate that in this department still more 
remains to be done. These curious bodies, too, 
may possibly have ta reveal.to us facts more inter- 
esting than any which the planets may still have in 
reserve for us. The experience of these latter 
bodies, if I may so speak, is more limited, and their 
testimony, a more réstricted. But they 
have already told usa noble tale. In moving, as 
they do, in exact obedience to the law of gravita- 
tion, and thus establishing that law, they have 
affirmed the highest generalization in physical 
science which artes been accorded to the human 
mind toconceive. At the same time, the approxi- 
mate circularity of their orbits prevents their 
passing through those varied conditions to which 
comets are subjected. Thus, while the latter obey, 
in common with the planets, the laws of gravita- 
tion, they frequently present to usin their appa- 
rent changes of vclume, form and general character, 
phenomena, the explanation of which has hitherto 
baffled the ingenuity of astronomers. One of the 
most curious of these phenomena has been recently 
observed in Biela’s comet. This comet has a period 
of about six years and a half, and has been observed 
a considerable number of times on its periodical 
return to the neighbourhood of the sun. It ap- 
peared in November, 1845, and in the followin 
January the phenomenon alluded to was observ 
for the first time. The comet had become divided 
into two distinct parts with separate nuclei. Some- 
times the one and sometimes the other appeared 
the brighter till their final disappearance. The 
elements of the orbits of these twin comets were 
calculated by Prof. Plantamour, from observations 
made at Geneva in 1845-6, assuming them to be 
uninfluenced by each other’s attractions. The cor- 
rectness of these elements could be determined only 
on the next return of the comet, which took place 
in the autumn of last year, one of the nuclei having 
been first seen by Signor Secchi at Rome, on the 
25th of August, and the other on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. The subsequent observations made upon 
them show that the elements of the orbits, as pre- 
viously calculated from the Geneva observations, 
were far from exact. A complete discussion of all 
the observations which have been made on these 
comets during their last and previous appearances, 
is now in progress by Prof. Hubbard, of the Wash- 
ington Observatory. The distance between the 
two nuclei was much increased on their last ap- 
pearance. Judging from the apparent absence of 
all influence and sympathy between these bodies, 
it would seem that their physical divorcement, 
though without known precedent, is final and 
complete. 
Stellar Astronomy continues to manifest a vigour 
and activity worthy of the lofty interest which 
attaches to it. Bessel had made a survey of all 
stars to those of the ninth magnitude inclusive, in 
a zone lying between 45° of north, and 15° of south 
declination. Argelander has extended this zone 
from 80° of north to 31° of south declination. It 
comprises more than 100,000 stars. Last year was 
published also the long-expected work of M. F. G. 
W. Struve, containing a catalogue of stars ob- 
served by him at Dorpat, in the years 1822—43. 





ber amounts to 2874; the epoch of reduction is 
1830. The introduction contains the discussion of 
various im; points in stellar astronomy. 
Notices have been brought before us, from time 
to time, of the nebule observed through Lord 
Rosse’s telescope. This noble instrument, so un- 
rages ge ng Hey reer oy ae 
applied to same. purpose, and to early 
So-ales basasitb igo Sie coesatens eaghaie a0 tania 
into which the eye of man has been able to pene- 
trate. Almost every new observation appears to 
confirm the fact of that curious pape a 5 
arrangement in these nebulous masses of which 
mention has so uently been made. To those 
: however, who have neither seen the ob- 
jects themselves, nor careful drawings of them, a 


mere verbal description must convey very indis- 
tinct conceptions of the spiral forms which Pise | 
assume. ve, therefore, had the drawings le 


to you at once an idea of 
the spiral forms alluded to. I am indebted to the 
kindness of Lord Rosse for the use of the original 
drawings,—and for these large and accurate copies 
of them to our excellent Secretary, Mr. Phillips, 
who, with his usual ready activity in the cause of 
the Association, has had them prepared for the pur- 
pose of this evening. Most of them are represen- 
tations of nebulz which have been very recently 
observed. 

Two pairs of these‘are respectively drawings of 
the same objects ; the larger one of each pair re- 
presenting the nebula as seen through the large 
telescope, the other as seen through a smaller one 
of Lord Rosse’s of only 3 feet rture. You 
will observe how little resemblance there is between 
them, except in the external boundary, and how 
entirely the characteristic details of the larger 
drawings are lost in the smaller ones; and if I had 
ey'*bited to you drawings of some others of these 
nebulz as seen by previous observers with inferior 
telescopic power, it would have been still more ob- 


vious to you how n are tel with 
large and perfectly ground mirrors for deve- 
lopement of the real character of these astonishing 


and enigmatical aggregations of stars. 

Tt is for this reason that it has been thought de- 
sirable to have the nebulew of the southern hemi- 
sphere-examined with higher telescopic power than 
has hitherto been brought to bear upon them, 
You are aware with what a noble devotion to 
science Sir J. Herschel spent several years at the 
Cape of Good Hope in the examination of the 
southern heavens; but his telescopic power was 
limited to that of a reflector of 184 inches aper- 
ture. It is now proposed to send out to some con- 
venient station in the southern hemisphere a re- 
flecting telescope, with a mirror of 4 feet aperture. 
Mr. Grubb, of Dublin, has undertaken to construct 
such an instrument (should the plan pro; be 
adopted) under the general superintendence of 
Lord Rosse, Dr. Robinson, Mr. Lassel, and one or 
two other gentlemen. The general construction of 
the instrument, and the best mode of mounting it, 
have been decided on with careful deliberation, 
after consulting all the best authorities on the sub 
ject. 

: These important preliminaries being agreed upon, 
and an estimate of the whole expense of the instru- 
ment having been made by Mr. Grubb, the depu- 
tation appointed for the purpose proceeded to wait 
on Lord Aberdeen, to ascertain whether the Go- 
vernment were willing to bear the expense which 
the plan proposed would involve. His Lordshi 
expressed Himeelf without hesitation, as favoura 

to the undertaking ; but said that, since it involved 
a grant of money, it would be necessary to consult 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, —— 
him to take a favourable view of the subject, woul 
probably bring it before the House of Commons 
among the estimates of the ensuing year. With 
this answer the deputation could not be otherwise 
than perfectly satisfied, nor could they fail also to 
be gratified by the perfect co with which 
they were received. Judging from all we know 
respecting Mr. Gladstone’s enlightened views oD 





They are principally double and multiple stars, 





quainted with some of our planetary neighbours 


subjects of this nature, and the favourable manner 


which had been previously micrometrically observed , in which the House of Commons has always re- 
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ceived ag ees for the advancement of science, 
we have, I think, every reason to hope that my 


successor in this chair may have the satisfaction of 


announcing to you another example of the liberality 
of the Government in their acceptance of the 
i a to them. In such case, the I 
ubt not, will afford a mew proof that the Asso- 
ciation is doing effectively what it professes to do 
as an Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The refinement of modern methods of astrono- 
mical observation has become so great, that astro- 
nomers very generally to think that a higher 
refinement in the calculations of physical 
astronomy than has yet been attained is becoming 
necessary. Mr. Adams has been in some 
important researches of this kind. He has cor- 
rected an error in Burckhardt’s value of the moon’s 
; and he has also determined to a nearer 
approximation than that obtained by Laplace the 
secular variation in the moon’s mean motion. The 
former investigation is published in an appendi 


pendix | second operation, is 


to the Nautical Almanac for 1856; the latter has 
been very recently presented to the Royal Society. 

Before I quit this subject, I may state that an 
‘American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac for 
1855,’ has been published this year. It is the 
first American Nautical Almanac, and is considered 
to reflect credit on the astronomers of that 
country, It is under the superintendence of Lieut. 
C. H. Davis, assisted in the physical department 
by Prof. Peirce. 

No one has contributed more to the progress of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, during the last few years, 
than y distinguished predecessor in this chair. 
Formerly we owed theories on this subject much 
more to the boldness of ignorance than to the 
just confidence of knowledge; but from the com- 
mencement of the systematic observations which 
Col. Sabine has been so active in promoting, this 
vague and useless theorizing ceased,—to be suc- 
ceeded, probably ere long, by the sound speculative 
researches of those who may be capable of grappling 
with the real difficulties of the subject, when the 
true laws of the phenomena shall have been deter- 
mined. Those laws are coming forth with beautiful 
precision from the reductions which Col. Sabine is 
now making of the numerous observations taken 
at the different magnetic stations. In his Address 
of last year, he stated to us that the secular 
of the magnetic forces was confirmed by these recent 
observations,—and also that periodical variations 
gopenting 20 the solar day, and on the time of 
the year, been distinctly made out, indicating 
the sun as the cause of these variations. During the 
present year the results of the reduction of the ob- 
servations made at Toronto have brought out, with 
equal perspicuity, a variation in the direction of 
the magnetic needle going through all its changes 
exactly in each lunar day. These results with 
reference to the sun prove, as Col. Sabine has 
remarked, the immediate and direct exercise of a 

etic mfluence emanating from that luminary; 
and the additional results now obtained establish 
the same conclusion with to the influence 
ofthe moon. It would seem, therefore, that some 
of the curious phenomena of magnetism which have 
hitherto been regarded as strictly terrestrial, are 
really due to solar and lunar, as much as to terres- 
trial magnetism. It is beautiful to trace with such 
ision these delicate influences of bodies so 
istant, producing phenomena scarcely less striking 
either to the imagination or to the philosophic 
mind than more obvious phenomena which origi- 
nate in the great luminary of our system. 
New views which have recently sprung up re- 
ting the nature of Heat have been mentioned, 
ugh not in detail, by my two immediate pre- 
decessors in the chair of the Association. They 
are highly imteresting theoretically, and important 
in their practical application, inasmuch as they 
modify in a considerable degree the theory of the 
steam-engine, the air-engine, or any other in which 
the motive power is derived immediately from heat; 
as anne Retptenemieaean pana 
ical engineer the degree of perfection 
ab which he may aim in the construction of such 
machines, and which can enable him to compare 
accurately their merits when the best construction 
arrived at, 





A theory which proposes to explain the thermal 
agency by which motive power is produced, and to 
determine the numerical relations between the 
quantity of heat and the quantity of mechanical 
effect produced by it, may be termed a dynamical 
theory of heat. Carnot was the first to give to such 
a theory a mathematical form. His theory rested 
on two propositions which were regarded as axiom- 
atic. The first embodied the abstract conception 
of a + thermo-dynamic engine, and has been 
— ly adopted by the advocates of the new theory 


t. , Suppose a given quantity of heat 
to enter a body by any ss, and thereby to 
its temperature a general physical state ; 


, by a second process, ‘the body to 
be restored exactly to its stacliice Gemasinteins 
and condition,—Carnot’s second fundamental pro- 
position asserts that the quantity of heat which 
passes out of the body into surrounding space, or 
into other bodies, in the form of heat, during the 
isely the same as that 
a ly during = first opera- 
tion. is view does not ize ibili 
of heat being lost:by Namen te ove Dar sine = 
—and in this icular it isat variance with the 
new theory, which .asserts that heat may be lost 
by conversion into mechanical effect. To elucidate 
this distinction, suppose a quantity of water to be 
poured into an empty vessel. It might then be 
asserted that, in emptying the v in, we 
must pour out just as much water as we pre- 
viously poured in. This would be equivalent to 
Carnot’s proposition with respect to heat. But 
suppose a part of the water while in the vessel to 
be converted into vapour; then it would not be 
true that in emptying the vessel the same quantity 
of water, in the form of water, must pass out of the 
vessel as had before passed into it, since a portion 
would have passed out in the form of vapour. 
This is analogous to the assertion of the new theory 
with regard to heat,—which may be lost, —— 
to that theory, by conversion into mechani 
effect, in a manner analogous to that in which 
water may be said to be lost by conversion into 
vapour. But the new theory not only asserts 
generally the convertibility of heat into mechanical 
effect, and the converse,—but also more definitely, 
that, whatever be the mode of converting the one 
into the other—and whether heat be employed to 
produce mechanical effect, or mechanical force be 
employed to produce heat,—the same quantity of 
the one is always the equivalent of the samie 
quantity of the other. This proposition can only 
be established by experiment. Rumford, who was 
one of the first to adopt the fundamental notion of 
this theory as regards the nature of heat, made a 
rough attempt to determine the relation between 
the force producing friction and the heat generated 
by it; but it was reserved for Mr. Joule to lay the 
true foundation of this theory by a series of experi- 
ments which, in the*philosophical discernment with 
which they were conceived and the ingenuity 
with which they were executed, have not often, 
perhaps, been surpassed. In whatever way he 
employed mechanical force to produce heat, he 
found, approximately, the same quantity of heat 
produced by the same amount of force ; the force 

ing estimated in foot-pounds according to the 
u mode in practical mechanics,—i. e., the 
motive power employed in raising a weight of 
1 lb. through the space of 1 foot. The conclusion 
adopted by Mr. Joule is, that 1° Fahr. is equiva- 
lent to 772 foot-pounds. 
These results are unquestionably among the 
most curious and interesting of those which expe- 
rimental research has recently brought before us. 
When first announced some ten or twelve years 
ago, they did not attract the attention which they 
deserved ; but more recently their importance has 
been fully recognized by those who cultivate 
the department of science to which they belong. 
Of this Mr. Joule received last year one of the 
most gratifying proofs, in the award made to him 
by the Council of the Royal Society of one of the 
medals placed annually.at their disposal. It may 
not be known to many of you that we have in Mr. 
Joule a pupil, friend, and fellow-townsman of 
Dalton 





This theory is in perfect harmony with the opin- 





jons now very ge’ entertained i 
radiant heat. Permeriy Tight and notte. sey g 
garded as consisting of material particles continu- 
ally radiating from luminous and heated ‘bodies 
respectively “ — it may now be considered as 
established beyond controversy that light is j 
gated through space by the sinemiete af 7 
ceedingly refined ethereal medium, in a manner 
exactly analogous to that in which sound is propa- 
gated by the vibration of the air,—and it is now 

pposed that radiant heat is in asimi- 
lar manner. This theory of radiant heat, in accord- 
ance with the dynamical theory of which I have 
been speaking, involves the hypothesis that the 
particles of a heated body, ora icular set of 
them, are maintained in a state of vibration, simi- 
lar to that in which a sonorous body is known to 
be, and in which a luminous body is believed to 
be. At the same time, there are remarkable dif- 
ferences between light and heat. "We know ‘that 
light is ted with enormous velocity, whe- 
ther in free space or through transparert media ; 
sound also is propagated with great rapidity, and 
more rapidly through most media than eg 
air. . Heat, on the con’ , whatever may be the 
velocity with which it may radiate through free 
space, is usually transmitted with extreme slow- 
ness through terrestrial media. There appears to 
be nothing in light analogous to the slow conduc- 
tion of heat. Again, the vibrations which render 
a body sonorous have no tendency to expand its 
dimensions, nor is there reason to suppose that 
luminous vibrations have any such tendency on 
luminous bodies; whereas, with the exception of 
particular cases, heat does produce expansion. It 
is principally from this property of heat that it 
becomes available for the production of motive 
— as, for instance, in the expansion of steam. 

ese phenomena of the slow conduction of heat 
and the expansion of heated bodies, are proofs of 
differences between light and heat not less curious 
than the analogies above indicated. They must, 
of course, be accounted for by any perfect theory 
of heat. Mr. Rankine has written an ingenious. 
paper on a molecular theory of heat; but before 
any such theory can be pronounced upon, it will 
be necessary, I conceive, to see its ing on 
other molecular ph , with which those of 
heat are in all probability intimately connected. 
Prof. W. Thomson has also given a clear and com- 
pendious mathematical exposition of the new dy- 
namical theory of heat, founded on Mr. Joule’s 
principle of the exact equivalence of heat and 
mechanical effect. This is not, like Mr. Rankine’s, 
a molecular theory, but one which must henceforth 
take the place of Carnot’s theory. 

Before leaving this subject, I may add, that Prof. 
Thomson and Mr. Joule are now engaged in fur- 
ther experiments which will serve to elucidate the 
new theory of heat. Some account of the com- 
mencement of these experiments has already been 
brought before the Royal Society. 

Many years ago Gay-Lussac made an ascent in 
a balloon for the purpose of making observations 
on the air in the upper regions of the ere; 
but it is only very recently that systematic obser- 
vations of this kind have been attempted. Last 
autumn, four balloon ascents were made by Mr. 
Welsh, under the guidance of the distinguished 
aeronaut, Mr. Green. Attention was chiefly di- 
rected to the determination of the ee, 
rature, and moisture of the air at different alti- 
tudes. The decrease of temperature in ascending 
was very irregular,—being changed even in some 
cases to an increase; but the mean result gives a 
decrease of 1° Fahr. ‘for every 348 feet of ascent;— 
agreeing within 5 or 6 feet with the result obtained 
by Gay-Lussac. The latter gentleman ascended 
28,000 feet ; the greatest height attamed by Mr. 
Welsh was 22,940. A repetition of similar obser- 
vation in ascents made from different points of the 
earth’s surface could scarcely fail to lead to-valu- 
able information for the science of Meteorology. 

An immense contribution, of which brief men- 
tion was made by my , has been made 
within the last few years te this science, by the 
publication of Prof. ve's Isothermal Maps, giv- 
ing us the temperature of the lowest er of 
the atmosphere (that which determines the climate 
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of every region) for nearly all accessible points of 
’s surface. immense number of ther- 
mometric observations had been made at fixed 
stations, er by travellers in almost every part of 
the globe, but were lying comparatively useless for 
want of adequate discussion. This task was under- 
taken some years ago by M. Dove. It was not 
merely a task of enormous labour, but one requir- 
ing great critical acuteness and sound philoso- 
hical judgment, and these qualifications M. Dove 
ae to his work, which Tes resulted in the ex- 
cellent maps alluded to, accompanied by a con- 
siderable amount of letter-press, full of interesting 
generalizations, and written in the genuine spirit 
of inductive philosophy. 

His maps present a great number of isothermal 
lines,—#. ¢., lines passing through all those places 
which, at an assigned period of the year, have the 
same temperature, each line indicating a particular 
temperature differing by a few degrees from those 
of the adjoining lines. Besides a large map giving 
these lines for January and July, ‘the months of 
extreme winter and summer temperature, there 
are smaller ones giving similar lines for all the 
different months. An English edition of these 
maps has just been published. 

e may easily conceive how a great ocean cur- 
rent of warm water from the tropics may affect 
the temperature of the atmosphere in the colder 
regions into which it may penetrate ; but it is only 
since the publication of these maps that we have 
had any adequate idea of the extent of this influ- 
ence, or been able to appreciate the blessings con- 
ferred on the shores of north-western Europe, and 
especially on our own islands, by the Gulf-stream. 
This great current, though not always under the 
same name, appears, as you are probably aware, 
to traverse the Atlantic in a north-westerly direc- 
tion till it reaches the West India Islands and the 
‘Gulf of Mexico. It is then reflected by the Ame- 
rican coast, and takes a north-easterly direction to 
our own shores, extending beyond Iceland into the 
North Sea. It is to the enormous mass of heated 
water thus poured into the colder seas of our own 
latitudes that we owe the temperate character of 
our climate; and the maps of M. Dove enable us 
not only to assert distinctly this general fact, but 
also to make an approximate calculation of the 
amount to which the temperature of these regions 
is thus affected. Ifa change were to take place in 
the configuration of the surface of the globe, so as 
to admit the passage of this current. directly into 
the Pacific across the existing Isthmus of Panama, 
or along the base of the Rocky Mountains of North 
America into the North indefinitely 
small in comparison with those which have here- 
tofore taken place-—our mountains, which now 
present to us the ever-varying beauties of succes- 
sive seasons, would become the unvarying abodes 
of the glacier and regions of the snow-storm ; the 
beautiful cultivation of our soil would be no longer 
maintained, and civilization itself must retreat 
before the invasion of such physical barbarism. It 
is the genial influence of the Gulf-stream which 
preserves us from these evils. Among its effects 
on our climate, I may mention one which may not 
be without its local interest along this coast, espe- 
cially for those who may wish to visit it during the 
winter for health as well as for pleasure. The 
temperature of the atmosphere to the north of this 
island is so ameliorated by the Gulf-stream in the 
depth of winter, that the isothermal lines for the 
month of January along the whole eastern coast of 
Great Britain and the opposite western coast of the 
Continent, run north and south instead of follow- 
ing their normal east and west direction, thus 
showing that Scarborough, or any watering-place 
on the same coast much further to the north, 
enjoys as temperate a climate in the depth of 
winter as the coast of Kent. In the early spring, 
however, it becomes considerably colder than on 
the latter coast. 
My predecessor, in his Address, informed us of 
an application made to our Government by that 
of the United States, to adopt a general and sys- 
tematic mode of observing phenomena of various 
kinds at sea, such as winds, tides, currents, &c., 
which may not only be of general scientific interest, 


adopted by the American Government, is, to have 
the required observations regularly made by the 
commanders of vessels sent out tosea. Iam happy 
to be able to state to you that our Admiralty have 
given orders for Gules observations to be made 
by those who have command of English vessels; 
and we trust also that proper persons will be ap- 
pointed without delay for the reduction of. the 
mass of observations which will thus soon be ac- 
cumulated. 
The science of Geology may be regarded as com- 
prising two great divisions—-the physical and the 
palzontological portions. The former may be sub- 
divided into its chemical and dynamical branches. 
The chemical department has never made any great 
progress, though abounding in problems of first- 
rate interest—such, for instance, as the formation 
of coal, the segregation of mineral matter con- 
stituting mineral veins of all descriptions, the pro- 
cesses of the solidification and crystallization of 
rocks, of the production of their jointed and lami- 
nated structure, and many others. Interesting 
experiments are not altogether wanting on points 
such as these; but not sufficient to constitute, as 
far as I am aware, a positive foundation and decided 
a oa in this branch of the science. The problems, 
doubtless, involve great difficulties, both as regards 
the action of the chemical agencies themselves and 
the varied conditions under which they may have 
acted. The accomplished chemist alone can combat 
the difficulties of the former kind, and the geologist 
those of the latter. Both these characters must be 
united in any one who may hope to arrive at the 
true solution of these problems. We cannot too 
earnestly invite attention to this branch of geolo; 
on the part of those best qualified to contend with 
its difficulties. 
The dynamical, or, more strictly, the mechanical 
department of the science, has received a much 
larger share of attention. In fact, almost all 
theories and speculations of geologists, indepen- 
dently of organic remains, belong to it, and a large 
— of the work of geologists in the field has 
n devoted to the observation of phenomena on 
which it treats. Phe of tion, those 
which have immediately resulted from the action 
of the subterranean forces which have so wonder- 
fully scarred and furrowed the face of our globe, 
have been made the objects of careful research. 
It is to this probably violent and desolating action 
that we owe the accessibility of the mineral sources 
of our mining districts, as well as all those exquisite 
beauties of external. nature which the mountain 
and the valley present to us. The absence of all 
order and arrangement would seem, on a superficial 
view, to be the especial characteristic of mountainous 
districts; and yet the nice observations of the geo- 
logist hasdetected, in such districts, distinct approxi- 
mations to general laws in the great dislocations 
and upheavals in which the fountains and the 
valleys have originated. The more usual law in 
these phenomena consists in the approximate paral- 
lelism of all those great lines of dislocation and 
chains of mountains the formation of which can 
be traced back to the same geological epoch. That 
this law is distinctly recognizable throughout dis- 
tricts, sometimes of many hundred miles in extent, 
is clearly established; but some geologists contend 
that it may also be recognized as prevailing over 
much larger geographical areas than any single 
geological district presents to us. M. Elie de 
Beaumont was the originator, and has been the 
great advocate, of this extension of the theory of 
parallelism. He extends it, in fact, to the whole 
surface of the earth :—using the term parallelism in 
a certain modified sense, to render it applicable to 
lines drawn on a spherical instead of a plain sur- 
face. His theory asserts, that all great lines of 
dislocation, and, therefore, all mountain chains 
originating in them, wheréver situated, may be 
grotped into parallel systems, and that all the lines 
or mountain chains belonging to any one system 
were produced simultaneously by one great con- 
vulsion of the earth’s crust. This theory has been 





advocated by him many years; but he has recently 
published his latest views respecting it, and has 
made an important addition, which may, in fact, 





but may also have an important bearing on naviga- 
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rallel systems already mentioned will have 
its characteristic direction to which all the lines of 
that viene are parallel. This new theory asserts 
that these characteristic directions are not deter- 
mined, as it were, by accident or chance,—but that 
rm have certain relations to each oye so that 

e tive systems to which they belong are 

Soul cner the earth’s surface asteetind” ts a 
distinct symmetrical arrangement. For the details 
of this curious theory I can only refer to the author’s 
work, or to the analysis which I gave of it last 
February in my address to the Geological Society. 
I feel it right, owever, to add, that after an atten- 
tive examination of the subject, the evidence ad- 
duced by M. de Beaumont in support of the last- 
mentioned theory has failed to convey conviction 
tomy own mind. With reference to the elism 
of contemporaneous lines of elevation, no one, I 
conceive, will deny the truth of M. de Beaumont’s 
theory in its application to many geological dis- 
tricts of limited extent ; but it will probably be the 
opinion of most English geologists that, in attempt- 
ing to extend it to districts far remote from each 
other, he has overstepped the bounds of legitimate 
induction from facts with which we are at present 
——— _ Every one, however, who studies M. 
de Beaumont’s work, in whatever degree he may 
be disposed to adopt or reject the theoretical views 
of that distinguished logist, will. admit the 
ability and the Snaielgs which he has brought 
to bear on the subject, and the advantages which 
must result from the ample discussion which he 
has given it. 
One favourite subject of speculation in the phy- 
sical branch of geology has been, at all times since 
the origin of the science, the state of the interior 
of our planet, and the source of the high tempera- 
ture observed at all considerable depths beneath 
its surface. The terrestrial temperature at a cer- 
tain depth in each locality (about 80 feet in our 
own region) remains constant during the whole 
year, being sensibly unaffected by the changing 
temperature of the seasons. The same, of course, 
holds true at greater depths; but the lower we 
descend the greater is this invariable temperature, 
the increase being proportional to the depth, and 
at the rate of 1° Fahr. for about every 60 or 70 
feet. Assuming this rate of increase to continue 
to the depth of 50 miles, we should arrive ata 
temperature about twice as great as that necessary 
to fuse iron, and sufficient, it is supposed, to 
reduce nearly the whole mass of the earth’s solid 
crust to a state of fusion. Hence the opinion 
adopted by many geologists is, that our globe does 
ly. consist. of a solid shell, not exceeding 40 or 
50 miles in thickness, and an interior fluid nucleus, 
maintained in a state of fusion by the existing re- 
mains of the heat to which the whole terrestrial 
mass was originally subjected. It might, at first 
sight, appear that this enormous mass of molten 
matter, inclosed in so thin a shell, could scarcely 
be consistent with the general external condition 
and temperature of our globe; but it is quite 
certain that the real external temperature and this 
supposed internal temperature of the earth are not 
inconsistent with each other, and that no valid 
argument of this kind can be urged against the 
above hypothesis. 

The above estimate, however, of the thickness 
of the earth’s solid crust, entirely neglects the pos- 
sible effects of the enormous pressure to which the 
terrestrial mass at any pascal sere depth is sub- 
jected. Now, this a may produce effects of 
two kinds bearing di 





irectly on the question before 
us. In the above calculation, terrestrial matter 
placed at the depth of 40 or 50 miles, with a pres- 
sure of more than 200,000 pounds on the square 
inch, is assumed to be fusible at the same tempera- 
ture as if it were subjected merely to the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure ; whereas the temperature of 
fusion may possibly be very much increased by such 
immense pressure as that which I have mentioned. 
In such case, the terrestrial matter may be re- 
tained in a solid state at much greater depths than 
it otherwise would be :—i. e. the solid crust may be 
much thicker than the above estimate of 40 or 50 
miles.. Again, in this estimate, it is assumed that 
heat.will pass as easily through the most super- 
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compressed portions at considerable depths. Now, 
in this assumption there is, I think, a great a 
priori improbability, and especially with reference 
to those superficial rocks in which observations on 
the increase of terrestrial temperature in descend- 
ing have generally been made ; for these rocks are, 
for the most part, sedimentary strata, which in 
general, independently of the effect of pressure, are 
doubtless worse conductors than the older, more 
compact, and more crystalline rocks. But if heat 
passes through the lower portions of this terres- 
trial mass with more rapidity than through its 
uppermost portion—i. e. if the conductive power be 
greater at greater depths—the temperature at 
considerable depths must increase more slowly as 
we descend than it is observed to increase at 
the smaller depths to which wecan penetrate,—and 
consequently it would be necessary, in such case, 
to descend to a greater depth before we should 
reach the temperature necessary to produce fusion. 
On this account also, as well as from the increased 
temperature of fusion, the thickness of the éarth’s 
crust may be much greater than the previous esti- 
mate would make it. : 

It has been for the purpose of ascertaining the 
effects of t pressure that Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. 
Joule, and myself, have undertaken the experi- 
ments in which we have for some time been en- 
gaged at Manchester. The first object in these 
experiments is, the determination of the effect of 
pressure on the temperature of fusion of as many 
substances as we may be enabled to experiment 
upon. We expected to meet with many difficulties 
in the use of the enormous pressures which we 
contemplated, and these expectations have cer- 
tainly been fully verified ; but we were also satis- 
fied that those difficulties might be overcome by 
perseverance and patience, and in this also we have 
not been disappointed,—for I may now venture to 
assert that our ultimate success, with respect to a 
number of substances, is beyond doubt. Without 
the engineering resources, however, at Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s command, success would have been hope- 
less. . 

At present our experiments have been restricted 
to a few substances, and those of easy fusibility ; 
but I believe our apparatus to be now so complete 
for a considerable range of temperature, that we 
shall have no difficulty in obtaining further results. 
Those already obtained indicate an increase in the 
temperature of fusion proportional to the pressure to 
which the fused mass is subjected. In employing a 

ressure of about 13,000 Ib. to the square! in¢h on 
Pieached wax, the increase in the temperathre of 
fusion was not less than 30° Fahr.,—about one-fifth 
of the whole temperature at which it melts under 
the pressure of the atmosphere. We have not yet 
ascertained the degree in which the conductive 
power of any substance may be increased when 
solidified under great pressure: This point we 
hope to investigate with due care; and also to de- 
termine the effects on substances thus solidified, 
with respect to their density, strength, crystalline 
forms, and general molecular structure. We thus 
hope to obtain results of general interest and value, 
as well as those which may bear more directly on 
the questions which first suggested the experi- 
ments. 

Among researches for determining the nature of 
the earth’s crust at depths greater than those to 
which we can penetrate, I must not omit mention 
of Mr. Mallet’s very elaborate Report on Earth- 
quakes, contained in the last two volumes of the 
Reports of the Association. This Zarthquake Cata- 
logue is preceded by an account of some very inter- 
esting and carefully conducted experiments on the 
transmission of vibrations through solid media. 
These results will be found of great value whenever 
the subject of earthquakes shall receive that careful 
attention which it so well deserves. Insulated ob- 
servations, and those casual notices which are now 
frequently given of earthquake phenomena, are 
utterly useless for scientific purposes. There are 
no observations which more require to be regu- 

by system and combination than those of the 
nomena in question; and I should rejoice to 
see the influence of the Association exerted for this 
Purpose, when some efficient mode of proceeding 
shall have been devised. ‘ 








Some of the most interesting of recent disco- 
veries in organic remains are those which prove the 
existence of reptilian life during the deposition of 
some of our oldest fossiliferous strata. An almost 
— skeleton of a reptile belonging to the 

trachians or Lacertians was lately found in the 
Old Red Sandstone of Morayshire. The remains of 
a reptile were also discovered last year by Sir 
Charles Lyell and Mr. Dawson in the coal measures 
of Nova Scotia ; and a batrachoid fossil has also 
been recognized in British coal shale. But the 
most curious evidence of the early existence of ani- 
mals above the lower orders of organization on the 
face of our globe, is that afforded by the footprints 
discovered a short time ago in Canada by Mr. 
Logan on large slabs of the oldest fossiliferous 
rocks,—those of the Silurian epoch. It was in- 
ferred from the more imperfect specimens first 
brought over, that these footmarks were the marks 
of some reptile ; but more perfect examples, after- 
wards supplied by Mr. Logan, satisfied Prof. 
Owen that they were the impressions of some ani- 
mal belonging to the Articulata, probably a crus- 
tacean. Thus the existence of animals of the rep- 
tile type of organization during the carboniferous 
and Devonian periods is clearly established ; but 
no evidence has yet been obtained of the existence 
of those animals during the Silurian period. After 
the discoveries which I have mentioned, however, 
few geologists will perhaps be surprised should we 
hereafter find that higher forms of animal life were 
introduced upon the earth during this early period 
ere have yet been detected in its sedimentary 

ds. 


Many of you will be aware that there are two theo- 
ries in geology, which may be styled the theories 
of progression and of non-progression respectively. 
The former asserts that the matter which consti- 
tutes the earth has passed through continuous and 
progressive changes from the earliest state in which 
it existed to its actual condition at the present 
time. The earliest state here contemplated may 
have been a fluid, or even a gaseous state, due to 
the enormous primitive heat of the mass, and it is 
to the gradual loss of that heat that the progressive 
re recognized: by this theory is chiefly attri- 
buted. The theory of non-progression, on the con- 
trary, recognizes no primitive state of our planet 
differing essentially from its existing state. The 
only changes which it does recognize being those 
which are strictly periodical, and therefore produce 
no-permanent abieution in the state of our globe. 
With reference to organic remains, the difference 
‘between these theories is exactly analogous to that 
now stated with reference to inorganic matter. 
The theory of progression asserts that there has 
been a general advance in the forms of organic life 
from the earliest to the more recent geological 
periods. This advance must not be confounded, it 
should be observed, with that progressive deve- 
lopement according to which animals of a higher 
organic structure are but the improved lineal des- 
cendants of those of the lowest grade, thus abolish- 
ing all distinction of species. It is merely meant 
to assert that the higher types of organic being are 
far more generally diffused at the present time, and 
far more numerous and varied than they were at 
the earlier geological periods; and that, moreover, 
at the earliest of those periods which the geologist 
has been able to recognize, some of these higher 
types had probably no existence at all. 

Each successive discovery, like those which I have 
mentioned, of the remains of animals of the higher 
types in the older rocks, is regarded by some geo- 
logists as an addition to the cumulative evidence 
by which they conceive that the theory of non-pro- 
gression will be ultimately established ; while others 
consider the deficiency in the evidence required to 
establish that theory as far too great to admit the 
probability of its being supplied by future dis- 
covery. Nor can the theory derive present sup- 
port, it is contended, by an appeal to any properties 
of inorganic matter, or physical laws, with which 
we are acquainted. Prof. W. Thomson has re- 
cently entered into some very interesting specula- 
tions bearing on this subject, and suggested by the 
new theory of heat of which I have spoken. The 
heat of a heavenly body placed under the same 





ultimately exhausted by its rapid emission. This 
assertion assumes the matter composing the sun to 
have certain properties like those of terrestrial 
matter with respect to the generation and emission 
of heat; but Prof. Thomson's argument places the 
subject on better grounds, admitting, always, the 
truth of the new theory of heat. That theo 
asserts, in the sense which I have already stated, 
the exact equivalence of heat and motive power; 
and that a body, in sending forth heat, must lose 
a portion of that internal motion of its constituent 
particles on which its thermal state depends. Now 
we know that no mutual action of these constituent 
particles can continue to generate motion which 
might compensate for the loss of motion thus sus- 
tained. This is a simple deduction from dynamical 
laws and principles, independent of any propert 
of terrestrial matter which may possibly distinguish 
it from that of the sun. Hence, then, it is on 
these dynamical principles that we may rest the 
assertion that the sun cannot continue for an in- 
definite time to emit the same quantity of heat as 
at present, unless his thermal energy be renovated 
from some extraneous source. The same conclu- 
sion may be applied to all other bodies in the uni- 
verse which, like our sun, may be centres of intense 
heat; and, hence, recognizing no adequate external 
supplies of heat to renovate these existing centres 
of heat, Prof. Thomson concludes that the disper- 
sion of heat, and consequently of physical energy, 
from the sun and stars into surrounding space 
without any recognizable means of reconcentration, 
is the existing order of nature. In such case the 
heat of the sun must ultimately be diminished, and 
the physical condition of the earth therefore 
altered, in a-degree altogether inconsistent with 
the theory of non-progression. 

Mr. Rankine, however, has ingeniously sug- 
gested an hypothesis according to which the re- 
concentration of heat is conceivable. Assumin 
the physical universe to be of finite extent an 
surrounded by an absolute vacuum, radiant heat 
(supposing it to be pro ted in the same way as 
light) would be incapable of passing into the va- 
cuum, and would be reflected back to foci corre- 
sponding to the points from which it emanated. 
A reconcentration of heat would thus be effected ; 
and any of the heaveniy bodies which had pre- 
viously lost their heat, might, on passing through 
these foci, be rekindled into bright centres of ra- 
diant heat. I have alluded more wee a 
this very ingenious, though, perhaps, ci 
heootate, ‘= use some persons have, I believe, 
regarded this view of the subject as affording a 
aanction to the of non- ion ; but even 
if we should admit ite truth to the fullest extent, 
it may be deemed, I think, entirely inconsistent 
with that uniformity and permanence of ph ical 
condition in any of the heavenly bodies which the 
theory just mentioned requires in our own et. 
The author of this hypothesis did not possibly con- 
template any such ——— of it; nor am I 
aware how far he me advocate it ag really appli- 
cable to the actual constitution of the material 
universe, or would regard it as suggesting a possi- 
ble and conceivable, rather than a probable, mode 
of counteracting the constant dispersion of heat 
from its existing centres. He has not, I think, 
attempted to work out the consequences of the 
hypothesis as applied to light,—to which it must, I 
conceive, be necessarily considered applicable if it 
be so to heat. In such case the foci of the re- 
flected heat would be coincident with those of the 
reflected light, proceeding originally from the same 
luminous bodies. These foci would thus become 
visible as the images of stars ; so that the apparent 
number of stars would be constantly increasing 
with the increasing number of images of each star 
produced by successive reflexions. This will 
scarcely be considered the actual order of nature. 
It would be easy to trace other consequences of the 
application of this hypothesis to light ; but I would 
at present merely state that my own convictions 
entirely coincide with those of Prof. Thomson. 
If we are to found our theories upon our know- 
ledge, and not upon our ignorance. of physical 
causes and phenomena, I can only recognize in the 
existing state of things a passing phase of the 
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and is demonstrably so in some respects, to endure 
under the action of known causes, for an incon- 
ceivable period of time ; but it has not, I think, 
received the impress of eternal duration in cha- 
racters which man is able to gee —— ex- 
ternal temperature any physical conditions of our 
own globe may not, and probably cannot, have 
changed in any considerable degree since the first 
introduction of organic beings on its surface ; but I 
can still only recognize in its — state during 
all geological periods, a state of actual though of 
exceedingly progression, from an antecedent 
to some ultimate state, on the nature of which our 
nie ae ag ge me me to offer any con- 
jecture founded on physical research. The theo- 
ries, even, of which I have been speaking, may 
probably appear to some persons as not devoid of 
mption ; but for many men they will ever be 
fraught with deep speculative interest :—and, let 
me add, no charge of presumption can justly lie 
against them if entered upon with that caution 
and modesty which ought to guide our inquiries 
in these remote regions of ical science. 
I feel how imperfect a view I have now submitted 
to you of recent scientific proceedings. I have 


comes into nearer relations with other sciences, 
and a period must arrive in this general and pro- 
gressive advance which must render the co-opera- 
tion of the cultivators of different branches of 
science almost as essential to our general progress 
as the combination of those who cultivate the same 
branch was essential to the progress of each parti- 
eular science in its earlier stages. It is the feeling 
of the necessity of combination and of facility of 
intercourse among men of science that has given rise 
to a strong wish that the scientific Memoirs of dif- 
ferent Societies should be rendered, by some general 
plan, more easily and generally accessible than 
they are at present :—a subject which I would press 
on your consideration. It is by promoting this 
combination that the British Association has been 
able to exert so beneficial an influence,—by bring- 
ing scientific men together, and thus placing, as it 
were, in juxtaposition every Society in the country. 
But how has this influence been exercised? Not 
assuredly in the promotion of vague theories and 
speculative novelties ; but in the encouragement of 
the hard daily toil of scientific research, and by the 
work which it has caused to be done, whether by 
its influence over its individual members or on the 
Government of the country. Regarding our Asso- 





iven no account of the progress of Chemistry, of 

Practical Mechanics, or of the sciences cted 
with Natural History; nor have I en of Eth- 
nology, a science which, though of such recent 
date, is become of great interest, and one which 
is occupying the minds of men of great learning 
and profound research. I can only hope that the 
chair which I have now the honour to occupy, will 
be henceforth filled by men qualified to do full 
justice to these important branches of science. I 
trust that what I have said, however, ‘will convey 
to you some idea of the activity which pervades 
aimost every department of science. 

I must not conclude this Address without some 
mention of what appear to me to be the legitimate 
objects of our Association,—nor without some allu- 
sion to circumstances calculated, I think, to give 
increased importance to its general working and 
influence. 

There are probably few amongst us of whom the 
inquiry has not been made—after any one of our 

ings—whether any striking discovery had 
been brought forward’—and most of us will also 
probably have remarked that an answer in the 
negative has frequently produced something like 
a feeling of disappointment in the inquirer. But 
such a feeling can arise only from a misapprehension 
of what I conceive to be the real and legitimate 
objects of the British Association. Great discoveries 
do not require associations to proclaim them to the 
world. They proclaim themselves. We do not 
meet to receive their announcement, or to make a 
display of our scientific labours in the eyes of the 
world, or to compliment each other on the success 
that we may havemet with. Outward display belongs 
not to the ings, and the expression of mutual 
compliment belongs not to the language, of earnest- 
minded men. e meet, gentlemen, if I compre- 
hend our purpose rightly, to assist and encourage 
each other in the performance of the laborious daily 
tasks of detailed scientific investigation. A great 
thought may possibly arise almost instantaneously 
in the mind,—and the intuition of geniusmay almost 
as immediately recognize its importance, and partly 
foresee its consequences. Individual labour may 
also do much in establishing the truth of a new 
principle of theory ; but what an amount of labour 
may its multifarious applications involve! Near! 
two centuries have not sufficed to work out 
the consequences of the principle of gravitation. 
Every theory as it becomes more and more perfectly 
worked out embraces a greater number of pheno- 
mena, and requires a greater number of labourers 
for its complete developement. Thus it is that when 
science has arrived at a certain stage, combination 
and co-operation become so essential for its further 
progress. Each scientific Society effects this object 
in a greater or less degree,—but much of its in- 
fluence may be of a local character, and it is usually 
restricted by a limited range of its _ Up to 
a certain point no means are probably so effective 


tion, gentlemen, in this point of view, I can 
only see an increased demand for its labours, and 
not a termination of them, in the future 

of science. The wider the spread of science, the 
wider will be the sphere of its usefulness. 

We should do little justice to the great Indus- 
trial Exhibition, which, two years ago, may be 
literally said to have delighted millions of visitors, 
or to the views of the illustrious Prince with whom 
it originated, if we should merely recollect it as a 
spectacle of surpassing beauty. It appears destined 
to exercise a lasting influence on the mental cul- 
ture, and therefore, we may hope, on the moral 
condition, of the great mass of our population, by 
the impulse which it has given to measures for the 
promotion of general education. We may hope 
that those whose duty it will be to give effect to 
this impulse, will feel the importance of education 
in Science as united with education in Art. An 
attempt to cultivate the taste alone, independently 
of the more general cultivation of the mind, would 
probable fail, as it would deserve to do. I trust 
that the better education which is now so univer- 
sally recognized as essential to preserve our future 
pre-eminence as a manufacturing nation, will have 
its foundations laid, not in the superficial teaching 
which aims only at communicating a few curious 
results, but in the sound teaching of the funda- 
mental and elementary principles of science. Art 
ought assuredly to rest on the foundation of Science. 


but it is certain that a great part of the defects in 
the works of artists of every description may be 
traced to the defect of scientific knowl of the 
objects represented. And hence it is that I express 
the hope that the directors of the important educa- 
tional movement which is now commencing with 
reference to industrial objects will feel the neces- 
sity of laying a foundation, not.in the complicated 
details of science, but in the simple and elementary 
= which may place the student in a position 
to cultivate afterwards, by his own exertions, a 
more matured acquaintance with those particular 
branches of science which may be more immediately 
related to his especial avocations. Ifthis be done, 
abstract science will become of increased estimation 
in every rank of society, and its value, with reference 
at least to its practical applications, will be far 
better understood than it is generally amongst us 
at the present time. 

Undersuch circumstances, the British Association 
could not fail to become of increased importance, 
and the sphere of its usefulness to be enlarged. 
One great duty which we owe to the public is, ‘to 
encourage the application of abstract science to the 
practi —— of life—to bring, as it were, the 
study and the laboratory into juxtaposition with 
the workshop. And, doubtless, it is one great 
object of science to bring more easily within reach 
of every part of the community the rational enjoy- 
ments, as well as the necessaries of life; and thus 
not merely to contribute to the luxuries of the rich, 
but to minister also to the comforts of the poor, 
and to ote that general enlightenment so 
essential to our moral progress and to the real 
advance of civilization. But still, we should 
not be taking that higher view of science which I 
would wish to inculcate, if we merely regarded it 
as the means of supplying more adequately the 
physical wants of man. If we would view science 
under its noblest aspects, we must regard it with 
reference to man, not merely as a creature of 
physical wants, but as a being of intellectual and 
moral endowments, fitting him to discover and 
comprehend some part at least of the laws which 
govern the material universe, to admire the har- 
mony which pervades it, and to love and worship 
its Creator. It is for science, as it leads to this 
contemplation of Nature, and to a stronger sense 
of the beauties which God has spread around us, 
that I would claim your deeper reverence. Let us 
cultivate science for its own sake, as well as 
for the practical advantages which flow from 
it. Nor let it be feared lest this cultivation 
of what I may term contemplative science, if pro- 
secuted in a really philosophic spirit, should inspire 
us with vain ond presumptuous thoughts, or dis- 








study of science is unfavourable to the cultivation 
of taste? Such an opinion could be based only on 
an imperfect conception of the objects of Science, 
and an ignorance of all its rightful influences. 
Does the great sculptor or the historical painter 
despise anatomy? On the contrary, he knows that 
a knowledge of that science must constitute one of 
the most valuable elements of his art if he would 
produce the most vigorous and characteristic ex- 
pression of the human figure. And so the artist 
should understand the structure of the leaf, the 
tendril, or the flower, if he would make their 
delicate and characteristic beauties subservient 
either to the objects of decorative art, or to those 
of the higher branches of sculpture and painting. 
Again, will the artist appreciate less the sublimity 
of the mountain, or represent its characteristic fea- 
tures with less truthfulness, because he is sufficient 
of a geologist to trace the essential relations 
between its external form and its internal constitu- 
tion? Will the beauty of the lake be less perfectly 
imitated by him if he possess a complete 
knowledge of the laws of reflexion of light? 
Or will he not seize with nicer discrimination 
all those varied and ee. beauties which 
depend on the varying atmosphere of our own 
sain if he have some accurate knowledge of the 
theory of colours, and of the causes which govern 


the changeful aspects of mist and cloud? It is true, 





for the promotion of science as those particular 
Societies which devote themselves to one particular 
branch of science ; but as each science expands, it 





Will it, in the present day, be contended that the | 


that the genius and acute powers of observation of 
the more distin 


a great degree, 


ished artists may compensate, in 
the want of scientific knowledge; 


qualify us for the due appreciation of moral evidence 
on the most sacred and important subjects which 
can occupy our minds. There is far more vanity 
| and presumption in ignorance than in sound know- 
| ledge; and the spirit of true philosophy, be it ever 
remerfibered, is a patient, a modest, and a humble 
spirit. 
At the close of this Address, a vote of thanks to 
the President was, as usual, passed. 





DECIMAL COINAGE. 

THERE will be, I trust, no impropriety in my 
explaining in the columns of the Athenceum the 
reasons which make it impossible for me to receive 
the proposals for the reformation of our monetary 
system expounded by ‘‘T. W. R.,” in your number 
of last week. 

On the ground of general convenience, or ap- 
proximation to decimal scale, I am unable to see 
what would be gained, or what it is proposed to 
gain, by the system of T. W. R. The existing 
system stands thus :— 


4 farthings = 1 penny. 
12 pennies = 1 shilling. 
20 shillings = 1 pound, 


For which, as I understand, T. W. R. proposes to 
substitute the following :— 


4 new farthings = 1 new penny. 
10 new pennies = 1 franc. 
25 franes = 1 pound. 
(I have used the terms New Farthing and New 





Penny provisionally only, as T. W. R. has not 
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iven-names to his proposed coins. A farthing of 
ong restorsd or mentioned by T. W. B., is 
imperatively. required. The new ing is the 
game as the mil of the Committee on i 
Coinage ; if, as I understand, T. W. R. retains the 
pound unaltered.) 

Now, first, I. remark that this is not a decimal 
system. The object of a decimal system, I appre- 
hend, is to give such a series of monies of account, 
and of coins also if possible, that when a great num- 
ber of sums of money are added together, the addi- 
tion will be performed by the rules of simple addi- 
tion” in ordinary arithmetic ; or when a sum of 
money is multiplied by any factor, the multiplication 
will be performed by the rules of si: - 
tion in ordinary arithmetic, without the necessity of 
converting lower denominations into equivalents in 
a higher denomination by a process of division. Try 
the system of T. W. R. by thiscriterion. A column 
of new farthings is added up, and the sum is 
divided by 4 to convert it into. new pennies. A 
eolumn of new pennies is added up, and here divi- 
sion is not required. A column of francs is added 
up, and the sum is divided by 25 to convert it into 

unds. This, I repeat, is not a decimal system. 
Te stands in exactly the same relation to a decimal 
system as the existing coinage. Thus, in the latter, 
farthings must be divided by 4, pence by 12, shil- 
lings (unit column) require no division, shillin 
{column of tens) require to be divided by 2. One 
column only in each system is decimal. 

Secondly, as regards general convenience, irre- 
spective of decimal scale. In the system now in 
force, there are divisions by 12 and 2, for which 
in the system of T. W. R. a division by 25 is sub- 
stituted. Which is the more convenient? I have 
no doubt that the world would answer with one 
voice that the division by 25 is more troublesome 
than the two divisions by 12and 2. And in order 
to obtain this inconvenience, we are invited to 
change every one of our monies of account except 
only the — The thing appears to me totally 
inadmissible. 

The plan of the Committee on Decimal Coinage, 
on the other hand, is perfectly decimal, as regards 
arithmetical operations, from beginning to end. 
It preserves the shilling,—a coin of the utmost 
importance in the adaptation of any system to the 
long-settled habits of the people of this ¢ountry. 
In one particular only I would venture to propose 
a small addition to the recommendations of the 
Committee. I would submit that it is highly de- 
sirable that a 4-mil piece should be coined. This 
would differ so little from a penny that, in the 
trifling transactions for which the penny is used 
as an integer, it might be very well employed; at 
the same time that it would be so distinct in ap- 
pearance as to prevent any confusion in exchange 
during the short period in which both would cir- 
culate. It might also be so well distinguished from 
the 5-mil piece as to present no inconvenience in 
their concurrent circulation, which might be main- 
tained until experience had decided that one ought 
to be withdrawn. 

I have not seen the letter in the Zimes to which 
T. W. R. alludes ; but, after frequent and careful 
consideration, I am satisfied that the importance 
which (it — is there attributed to the pre- 
servation of the exact value of the penny is far too 
great. To no class whatever—even the lowest— 
isthe penny important until it rises by aggregation 
to the shilling. In all ordinary uses of the penny, 
it is employed only as a subdivision of the shilling, 
or first silver coin, which may be conveniently re- 
placed by any other subdivision of nearly the same 
absolute value. In no instance whatever is a bar- 
gain made depending on the accurate value of the 
penny except where the contract is for such large 
quantities that the penny is obviously a mere ele- 
ment of subdivision of the shilling or the pound. In 
the few instances in which the contract actually 
terminates within the range of copper coins,—there 
are some (as omnibus-fares, varying from 1d. to 
3d. for the same distance) in which the extravagant 
difference of price shows that nothing depends on 
the pes of the coin; while in others (as small 
cakes balls of twine, small pieces of inferior 
meat, small parcels of tea and sugar, &c.) the vari- 
ations which may be made in the quantity and 
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quality of the article supplied afford abundant 
means of proportioning the ware to the sum paid, 
in whatever coin, under the ordinary laws of com- 
petition. I am well aware that, in a change of 
coinage, inconvenience must be luced some- 
where ; but I am satisfied that the change of the 
penny will produce small absolute inconvenience, 
and less than would be produced by the change of 
any other coin. , 

he adjustment of the postage stamps may yet 
require consideration. Perhaps I may suggest that 
on other of policy it would be well to dis- 
courage the sale of single stamps. It is mainly in 
this transaction that the temptations to dishonesty 
occur; and the frauds in the Ipswich and other 
post-offices appear to have arisen entirely from it. 
Adopting the system of the Decimal Coinage Com- 
mittee, I would propose for consideration the fol- 


lowing prices of stamps :— 
Fora single stamp . 5 mils, 
For 2 . ° i ae 
For 3 eo 
For 4 . 17 ” 
For 5 om 5s 


For 6 . . 25 ,, . equivalent to 6d. 
As the vast majority of stamps are sold in numbers 
exceeding six, this would leave the revenue exactly 
as it is. 

I have now only to advert to the assimilation of 
our coinage to the French, which appears to be 
the real foundation of the proposal of T. W. R. 
And here I must remark that, in my opinion, an 
undue importance is attached to the close connexion 
of the coinages in the: two countries. I think 
that, of 10,000 British persons,— 

1 (perhaps) is habitually or usually employed in 
commercial transactions with France, Bel- 
gium, or Sardinia. 

20 spend half a year each in the course of his 
life in one of those countries. (I except per- 
manent residents, who are to all purposes 
Frenchmen). 

8,000 have money transactions and money eal- 
culations every day of their lives in English 
money. ‘ 

(These numbers may be changed in the most ex- 
travagant degree without affecting my argument). 

Now, I ask, is it worth while to make such a 
change as that proposed by T. W. R., which would 
produce great present confusion and some perma- 
nent inconvenience to the 8,000, for the sake of 
the very trifling convenience to the 21? Surely 
not. Nor is it needed. The double florin ap- 
proaches so near in value to the 5-francs that the 
change of rouleaus of écus, of which T. W. R. 
speaks, can be effected now with a v small 
balance. It cannot byany change (while England 
preserves her gold standard and France her silver 
standard) be made at all times exactly equal. 

Totally different from this, in its effects, would 
be the change proposed by the system of the De- 
cimal Coinage Committee, which would facilitate 
every computation to every one of the 8,000 per- 
sons on every day of his life. 

I do not deny that there would be advantage in 
assimilating the coinage of different countries; but 
I see only one plan which offers the smallest hope 
of ultimately effecting it. It is the introduetion 
of pure decimal scale into each country. If nothing 
more is done, the coins of one country will then 
be very easily convertible into the coins of another 
country. For complete assimilation, the value of 
every coin in one country must afterwards be 
changed in a uniform proportion,—a. process which 
may sometimes be easier than a partial . 
A. B. G. 
September 5, 1853. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE town and neighbourhood of Nottingham 
have had, as our readers know, a munificent offer 
made to them by Mr. Lawson of Bath ; but there 
seems to be reason for fear that the offer may not 
be met in a similar spirit, and that the project 
of a Midland Counties Observatory will fail for 
want of popular support. As will be well remem- 
bered, Mr. Lawson about a year ago proposed to 





give his valuable collection of astronomical and 


meteorological instruments to the public of Not- 
tingham, on the very reasonable condition that a 
sum of 10,0007. should be raised for building and 
other purposes, so as to secure the benefits of a 


scribed the first 1,000/. Up to this time the re- 
mainder has not been raised. After a year's 
canvassing, conducted with we know not how 
much or how little zeal, the entire sum placed by 
the public at the disposal of the Committee, ex- 
clusive of Mr. Lawson’sdonation, amounts, aecord- 
ing to the Nottinghamshire Guardian, te no more 
than 3,500/. Under these circumstances, the offer 
seems likely to be rescinded. In a letter recently 
written to the managers Mr. Lawson says, “Lean 
no longer, from my age and state of health, leave 
my offer or plan an open question ; but must with- 
draw it altogether on the Ist of October next, if 
the requisite sum of 10,000. is not.ready. to fulfil 


or into effect m, ement with the pub- 
lic.” The failure—should it prove a failure of 
this noble and useful project will be a theme of 
lasting regret. There is work for more observers 
than are now employed in watching the heavens, 
and doubtless there are great discoveries yet to be 
made—as witness the planets found by Mr. Hind, 
and the fame conferred on the Regent's Park Ob- 
servatory. We trust there may still be time to 
secure Mr. Lawson’s magnificent offer ; its with- 
drawal at the expiration of the month would bea 
serious reproach to the inhabitants of the Midland 
Counties. 

The Dublin Evening Post announces the grant, 
by Her Majesty, of a pension of 801. a year— out 
of the Literary Fund,” says the Post, by some con- 
fusion of ideas—to the Rev. William Hickey, the 
popular agricultural writer under the well-known 
name of “ Martin Doyle.” 

A University for Australia has been founded 
and endowed by the local legislature at Sydney i 
and our latest tidings from that colony speak of a 
project being om foot. to establish a new college in 
connexion with the University there for educating 
Ministers of the English Church. The proposal is 
of some public interest.; not only so far as every 
extension of the machinery of education is of in- 
terest, but also asa preliminary step towards the 
educational independence of the colonies settled by 
us across the line. That Australians should be 
able to finda good scholastic training in Australia, 
is one of those propositions which no reasonable 
person will dispute. Yet it involves to a certain 
extent the relaxation of egy” “e aeooe Se 
colony and the parent state. es ni- 
ceatioe in Australia will be Henne Australian 
rather than English in sentiment, in method, and 
in ideas :—just as the seminaries of America— 
whether great or small—became the nurseries of a 
new national spirit in the several colonies which 
afterwards joined in a common issue against this 
country. This developement is in the order of time 
and the nature of thi It could not be pre- 
vented even if it were considered politic to attempt 
prevention. But, seeing that in the natural course 
of things some of the old intellectual links are 
breaking, it is surely desirable that those who have 
authority in the matter, whose action now may be 
prolific hereafter for good or for ill, should con- 
sider how far it may be ible to create new or 
to sustain old ties. material bonds are 
strong no doubt between England and Australia ; 
but we take it that the intellectual bonds, though 
less palpable, are far stronger. The children of 
the a heats lisp the same lines—drink at a com- 
mon fountain of thought—grow up in daily inter- 
course with the same masters of human emotion. 
This bond of a common literature may possibly 
become the only permanent and powerful one be- 
tween us and our southern progeny:—and we 
think it is of vast importance that every fiscal and 
other restriction should be removed as speedily as 
possible from the books which are the common 
bread of life to the two countries. . 

The project for a public park has been started in 
Blackburn, notwithstanding the recent failure of a 
similar project in Bolton. A site has been se- 
lected,—and. plans are in course of preparation, 





An idea has been suggested—a good one, and 
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worth consideration elsewhere —for providing baths 
in the new park instead of in a more isolated place. 
' Subscriptions continue to be received from 
foreign countries by the Committee for the Jenner 
Monument ; but the position of England on the 
subscription-list to this world’s memorial of ser- 
vices acknowledged and gratitude expressed, we 
are sorry to say, is not yet such as becomes its 
own honour, its relation to the benefactor of man- 
kind, and its pride in his great name. Prince 
Albert has sent a cheque for 25/, to the Com- 
mittee :—for the credit of our country in the eyes 
of other nations, we should like to see the example 
of the Prince largely followed. 

Our attention has been drawn to a paper in the 
Association Medical Journal on Medical Meteoro- 
logy. The object of the paper is, to draw the 
attention of medical men to the importance of the 
registration of disease in connexion with the con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. We have often pointed 
out the present unsatisfactory method of general- 
izing with regard to the influence of climate and 
weather on the results of disease. The only docu- 
ments of any value for this purpose that we possess 
are those of the Registrar-General, and they are 
far too vague to give anything like precision to the 
inferences that may be drawn from them. The 
following supposed case, from the paper alluded to, 
illustrates our remark :—‘‘A patient was seized by 
an attack of bronchitis on the 7th of April in any 
year, and during the prevalence of a cold north- 
easterly wind; that the patient died on the 14th; 
and that on the 17th the death was registered ; but 
meanwhile, that, onthe 13th, the wind had changed 
to a mild south-westerly breeze; it is obvious that 
the registration of the death on the 17th could 
have no value as a medico-meteorological fact.” 
The facts that are wanted to be of value in such a 
case are, the dates of the first seizure and the state 
of the weather previous to that time. A moist 
and warm atmosphere, or a cold and dry one, may 
suddenly set in and terminate a number of cases 
which have been very variously commenced. In 
order to supply the information desired, the Asso- 
ciation Medical Journal has undertaken to publish 
Meteorological Tables in connexion with the his- 

«tory of particular cases of disease. Im this way we 
have no doubt that some important facts will be 
elicited. Already the physiologist*is it ‘possession. 
of a large number of facts which show the in- 
fluence of the great forces of Nature on the life of 
the organic world; and the prosecution of this 
subject by the medical man will be but the follow- 
ing out of these researches, and giving to us a 
more intimate knowledge of the laws which con- 
trol the existence of organic beings on the earth. 

The papers ofthe week have reported the death, 
in Australia, of Mr. Shaw,—well known in the 
agricultural districts as editor of the Mark Lane 
Express, and managing director of the Farmers’ 
Insurance Society. ‘‘He emigrated,” it is said, 
‘somewhat suddenly ; and, after passing through 
extreme adversity in Melbourne, he went to the 
diggings, where he became ill, and died in great 
poverty.” 

The ingenious persons who got up a short time 
ago a number of friendly addresses from certain 
towns in England to other towns in France—and 
who appeared to select the town on Fluellen’s 
literal principle, Colchester making curtsies to 
Caen, Leeds to Lille, Manchester to Mulhausen— 
have obtained a permanent record of their laudable 
efforts in the cause of peace and good fellowship. 
The men of Lille, as the manner of Frenchmen is, 
have struck a medal commemorating ‘ the good 
understanding which exists between France and 
England,” and sent a number of impressions’ to 
the Mayor of Leeds. The Mayor “ appreciates 
in the most lively manner this gracious mode of 
perpetuating and confirming the friendship of two 
great cities and two great nations.” The medals 
are deposited in the cabinets of the Leeds Literary 
and Philosophical Society. 

Last advices from America tell us that the Li- 
brary of Congress, so lately damaged by the fire at 
Washington, has been re-opened. We notice this 
as showing with what care and readiness our cou- 
sins on the western shores of the great waters look 





to literary interests. In our rambles through the 
book-shops of London, we have lately found innu- 
merable traces of American activity in the book- 
buying line. All the good editions of old books 
are rising in value : within these dozen years me- 
moirs and collections of the contemporary litera- 
ture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
this country have advanced in price from 30 to 100 
per cent. Partly, no doubt, this advance arises 
from the fact of greater attention being paid to 
historical matters :—the day when a Minister of 
the Crown might confess, as in the anecdote told 
by Mr. Macaulay, that he had never heard of 
‘* Empson and Dudley” being past. But the rise 
has been occasioned chiefly by the growth of a 
large demand for such books in America. Con- 
gress has two agents in London,—one literary, one 
political ; and we fancy the former is the more 
active and important functionary of the two. One 
of these agents has his head-quarters in Piccadilly, 
and his papers accredit him to the Court of St. 
James’s :—the other has his quarters at Charing 
Cross, and his commission jis to the book-stalls of 
London streets. We could tell the story of many 
a literary treasure which has found its way— 
sometimes at the price of ‘‘an old song”—into 
this officer's hands, and thence into the archives 
and libraries of the United States. He is always 
on the spot,—he has a liberal discretion in his 
purchases,—and he never throws away a good 
thing for lack of power or appreciation. With 
such agencies at its service, we need not feel sur- 
prise that accidental losses of literary treasure, 
whether by fire or by flood, are speedily repaired 
in the United States. 


While speaking of America, we may mention, 
that, according to the last number of the New York 
Herald, experiments are making at the Great Ex- 
hibition there as to the possibility or feasibility of 
lighting the interior of the building up at night. 
It is said, that the first experiment, with four thou- 
sand gas-burners, was effective and successful. 


Letters from Switzerland announce the success- 
ful ascent by three Zurich Professors of the highest 
mountain of western Switzerland, Mount Toedi, in 
the Canton of Glaris. This is only the third re- 
corded ascent of the mountain in question. 


}; Am edict has just appeared in Florence pro~ 


hibiting any subject of the very Grand Duke of 
Tuscany from subscribing towards the proposed 
monument to Gioberti. Here is another illustra- 
tion of the changes to which fame is subject in the 
Italy of our day :—only six years ago Gioberti was 
received in Florence with a public ovation like that 
which attended the entry of an ancient conqueror. 
The citizens made him an idol, and the Grand 
Duke who would refuse him a grave was then his 
warmest worshipper. Yet, Gioberti was the same 
then as on the day of his death—a scholar, a cou- 
rageous writer, an eloquent orator. The powers 
at that time coquetted with literature,—pretended 
to tolerate thought, and to base themselves on 
reason and logic. The weapon is changed in those 
latitudes :—the pen is replaced by the musket. 


The Scientific Congress of France has just held 
its twentieth annual Session at Arras :—under the 
Presidency of the Baron de Stassart, President of 
the Academy of Belgium. 

There is talk of erecting a monument in the 
principal Place of Liancourt to the venerable Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld. His titles are, the introduction 
of vaccination into France — the establishment 
there of Savings Banks (Caisses d’épargne)—and 
the Institution of the School of Arts and Trades 
(Ecole des Arts et Métiers) of Chalons. 

A brig of war, bearing the stars and stripes of 
the United States at her masthead, is now lying 
in the Southampton Waters, and engaging the 
attention of practical and scientific men. She is 
called the Dolphin; and her object in the Atlantic 
is, to procure the data desired by Congress for 
the use of Lieut. Maury. She left Chesapeake 
Bay three months ago. Her first task was, to 
strike a line from that bay to Rockule, on the 
west coast of Scotland, and take soundings at 
intervals of a hundred miles along it. From 
Rockule a second line was run to the Azores ; a 





little to the north of which a ridge, 6,000 feet in 
height from the ocean bed, was discovered,—the 
soil on this elevation being a fine yellow, chalky 
substance, mixed with fine sand. From the Azores 
the explorer made a westerly cut,—everywhere 
finding bottom, and everywhere noting the set of 
tides and currents, and the temperature of the 
water. The Dolphin next steered for the Three 
Chimnies, where she found bottom at a depth of 
1,900 fathoms. The greatest depth of water was 
found in lat. 41° to 43°, long. 51° to 56°,—where 
the line fell out 3,130 fathoms. In a few days the 
Dolphin will have completed her outfit, when she 
will make for the eastern side of the Azores, and 
— this series of important discoveries. The 

olphin is admirably fitted up for her work, and 
her sounding apparatus is the finest ever seen in 
Europe. Hitherto a continuous series of sound- 
ings in deep water has been rendered difficult by 
the fact of each sounding costing the ship a fresh 
line ; however strongly the line was made, when 
once out it has never been recovered. The 
Americans have invented a mode by which the 
weight on touching the bottom is detached,—so 
that the line may be drawn back with ease. We 
borrow from the Daily News an account of this 
ingenious contrivance :—‘“‘ A hole is drilled through 
a 641b. or heavier shot, sufficiently large to admit 
a rod of about three-quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter. This rod is about 12 or 14 inches in length, 
and with the exception of about 14 inch at the 
bottom, perfectly solid. At the top of the rod are 
two arms extending one from each side. These arms 
being upon easily acting hinges, are capable of 
being raised or lowered with very little power. A 
small branch extends from the outside of each of 
them, which is for the purpose of holding by 
means of rings a piece of wire by which the ball is 
swung to the rod. A piece of rope is then at- 
tached by each end to the arms, to which again is 
joined the sounding line. The ball is then lowered 
into the water, and upon reaching the bottom the 
strain upon the line ceases, and the arms fall 
down, allowing the ball to detach itself entirely 
from the rod, which is then easily drawn in,—the 
drilled portion of which is discovered to be filled 
with a specimen of that which it has come in con- 
tact_with at the bottom.” With this apparatus, 
aided” by ‘the host of ‘assistants: whom Lieut, 
Maury’s visit to Europe will doubtless bring to 
the great work of exploration, the ocean bed may 
become in time as well known to us as the bed of 
the Thames or that of the Hudson. 





nmt’s Park.—Admission 1s.—The original 
MA of LUNDON BY DAY is exhibited Daily from 


COLOSSEUM, 
PANORA 
half-past Ten till Five. PANORAMA of 
LON DON BY NIGHT, from Seven till Ten. usic from T'wo till 
Five, and during the evening, several favourite Songs by Miss 


Poole. 
CYCLORAMA, Albany Street—-LISBON AND EARTH- 
QUAKE.—This celebrated and unique Moving Panorama, repre- 
i i carthquake in 1755, is 
exhibited Daily, at Three ; Evening, at Eight o'clock.—Admission, 
1s. ; Children and Schools, half-price to either Exhibition. 


The extraordinar. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
—ST. PETERSBURGH and CONSTANTINOPLE are exhi- 
bited_immediately preceding the DLORAMA of the OCEAN 
MAIL (vid the Cape) to INDIA and AUSTRALIA.—Daily, at 3 
and8. Admission, 1s; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Children, 
ce, 





GOLD NUGGETS at the GREAT GLOBE.—A Collee 
tion of AUSTRALIAN GOLD, together with Rocks, iperale, 
an ious Stones of Australia, at Mr. WYLD’S LARG 
MODEL of the EARTH, Leicester Square. ures hourly 
upon every subject of Geographical Science.—Open daily from 
10 to 10, Children under 12 years of age and Schools, half-price. 


AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS’ LAST SIX DAYS IN LONDON, 
at the MARIONETTE THEATRE, Lowther Arcade, Stran 
as they leave for the Provinces on Saturday, September 17th. A 
who have not seen these Extraordinary wr New Race 
People hitherto unknown or posed to fabul lose no 
time, they are the Wonders of the Human Creation, having no 
resemblance to anything on Earth but the Sculptures of Ninev 
Egypt, and Central America. Open every Day from 11 till 1,3 
5, and 7 till 10.—Admission, 12, 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — PATRON :— 
H.K.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—CHANGE of the LECTURE on 
HAMES Thor tig PART of an HISTORICAL 


”» 


Y,on Tuesdays and Fridays at Four o’clock, and every 

Evening except Saturday at Nine.—Lectures: By J. i. Pepper, 
Esq., on PHOTOGRAPHY, with Illustrations, Mornin, 
Evenings. — By Dr. Bachhoffner, on ELECTRO-GILDI 
wad, NG—The LANCASHIRE -< uc = = 
hi n se and explain fj. n orning: 

i Admission, 18.; Schools, and Children under Tea 
years of age, Half-price. 
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PINE ARTS 


ART COMPETITIONS. 


Tue principle of competition for the execution 
of works of Art, to which we called attention last 
week, is growing into such universal practice, and 
has so many plausibilities to recommend it, that 
we think it well to return to the subject once 
more, for the purpose of examining further into 
the value of those plausibilities, and enforcing at 

ter length the guarantees by which alone the 
benefits of the principle can be secured. 

We have already said, that if the beneficial re- 
sults of the system are to be obtained, it is abso- 
lutely essential that all the conditions of a com- 
petition shall be stringently observed. There are 
other breaches of these conditions than the par- 
ticular one to which we alluded last week by 
which the principle of competition is made to 
operate unjustly. Indeed, a competition is a con- 
tract, to which the Committees summoning it and 
all the competitors are parties,—and all the sepa- 
rate terms of competition laid down are so many 
absolute covenants binding alike on all. No re- 
Jaxation can be admitted in favour of one competitor 
which is not a direct wrong to the others :—in fact, 
men working under varieties of condition are not 
competing at all, in the strict and logical sense of the 
word. Thus, if an extension of the time originally 
limited be conceded to certain of the parties toa 
competition, of which all had not the benefit,—in- 
justice is wrought in more ways than one. In the 
first place, the secrets of an artist’s studio cannot, 
with whatever precautions taken, be closely kept ; 
and he who is allowed to work after the models of 
his neighbours are complete has a chance of draw- 
ing the prize of thought which may not have been ori- 
ginally his own. In the next place, so far as time is 
an importantelement of the means towards the work 
proposed, it is thus partially distributed,—and an 
advantage is given to certain artists which is 
a direct deduction from the rights of the rest. 
Even if the time were not an essential element, if 
the shorter time were ample for the work in hand, 
—then, it is ample for one as it is for the other, and 
the wrong takes this form—that the artists who 
conscientiously wrought within it, probably laid 
aside other arrangements to enable them .to do 
so (which the time-defaulter did not), and would 
have been gainers elsewhere if they might have 
had the use of the extra time which it is now 

roposed to give to some of the competitors. We 

ow of an existing competition—to which be- 
cause it is existing, we do not more particularly 
allude—in which a certain amount of injustice, 
though not to any great or premeditated ex- 
tent, has been already wrought in this respect. 
We hear, for instance, of one sculptor, the ar- 
rangements of whose studio drove him at the last 
moment to employ the aid of five persons in the 
getting up of his work, so as to meet to the letter 
the directions of the advertisement summoning 
him to compete,—at a cost the whole of which he 
might have saved, could he have reckoned on the 
laxity afterwards practised as to the time allowed 
for the reception of models.—Indeed, we repeat, 
that no departure, of any kind, from the prescribed 
limitations can take place without converting the 
justice which competition in its principle aims at 
securing into a practical injustice. 

It is only by facing all the evils that are in- 
herent in, or incident to, a particular principle, that 
we can arrive at the means of turning that prin- 
ciple to good account. We pointed last week to a 
vice inherent in the system of competition—that 
it calls into action an amount of work and aspira- 
tion a small proportion of which only it proposes 
to remunerate or satisfy. But in addition to this, 
the system has incidental qualities which are a 
snare to all the parties concerned. There is no 
doubt that general competitions, like Art Unions, 
have a tendency to lower the standard of Art. 
In the first place, the committees who have charge 
of such matters, unless they take counsel from 
without themselves, are not always fit judges of 
the relative values of works of Art,—and are less 
likely to select the best out of a number of models 
sent in for competition, than they would have 





been to obtain a fine work of Art from some 
single sculptor whose established reputation was 
a credential bestowed by competent authority. In 
the former case many errors lie in wait for them which 
are avoided in the latter. Then, the announcement 
of a general competition brings into the field—on 
some vague, dreamy hope of, they scarcely know 
what—young and inexperienced artists, who lavish 
their fancy—wholly irrespective of means, and 
unconscious of the grand epic simplicity of high 
sculpture—on models which, if chance should un- 
happily deal to them the prize,’ they are utterly 
unable to carry out on the — scale, in whole or 
in part. The mere goldsmith’s modeller soars for 
the occasion, hardly knowing what it is that he 
would undertake, into a candidate for the exe- 
cution of a great work of sculpture in marble 
or in bronze. The models of such men are 
often showy things ; and the selecting Committee, 
if it have not fortified itself by some compe- 
tent Art opinion, has generally in it some mem- 
bers who—ignorant that an a: tion of inex- 
pressive figures is not a work of high Art—and 
that the clear and simple, though elevated, utter- 
ance of some thought placing the Subject distinctly 
and nobly before the eye, is true sculpture—are 
apt to be seduced by them. We have seen models 
sent in to competitions which the clever authors 
could not themselves have carried out on the large 
scale at any price—and which no sculptor, whatever 
his experience or his resources, could execute for 
four times the sum offered on the occasion. If by 
any unhappy chance the selection of a Committee 
should fall on one of these, the disappointment 
which awaits themselves is greater than that which, 
under any circumstances, the artist has to undergo. 

It will be seen from these remarks, added to our 
observations of last week, that while the subject is 
full of difficulties, none of them are insuperable,— 
and that the principle of competition is, after all, a 
sound one, if no mistake be made in the manner 
of dealing with it. 





Fixz-Art Gossrp.—A new building of archi- 
tectural pretensions, the St. George’s Hall, has 
just been opened in Bradford:—a town not 
wanting in either wealth or public spirit, but 
singularly deficient in those forms of exterior grace 
and beauty on which a stranger’s eye can rest 
with any satisfaction. Like most othey “York- 
shire towns, Bradford has hitherto paid little 
attention to the Arts. Its streets are poor, its 
rows of houses heavy and monotonous. The 
erection of a new hall for public meetings will 
doubtless have some favourable influence on the 
growing taste of the town’s folk; for unless the 
artistic sense be awakened in the masses, it is in 
vain to expect the streets of a busy town ever to 
attain to that harmony of forms and outlines— 
that picturesqueness of combined effects—which 
characterize nearly every vista in cities such as 
Venice, Genoa, Oxford, and Brussels. The new 
structure is of stone,—the style, Composite Greek. 
The large hall is highly ornamented :—but, as if 
to show expressly how much a stranger in the 
town is good taste, the ground-floor of this hand- 
some edifice has been arranged as a cheap eating- 
house! 

A paragraph having gone the round of the 
papers to the effect that the Dutch and Flemish 
pictures of Lord Bute were about to be placed in 
a gallery in Edinburgh for public exhibition, ac- 
companied by a statement that the late Marquis de- 
signed to bequeath them to the nation, but that 
the intention failed in consequence of his sudden 
death before a written form of bequest had been 
made out,—Mr. Shaw has written to the Edin- 
burgh Courant, to correct these statements. It ap- 
pears from Mr. Shaw’s letter that as Lord Bute’s 
pictures were lying at the Pantechnicon in London, 
and the directors of the Royal Institution of 
Edinburgh were anxious to have them placed, 
during the owner’s pleasure, in their galleries, 
—on application to the Marquis, he consented 
that they should be so temporarily placed under 
charge of tlie trustees. Lord Bute, however, died 
before the proposed-arrangement could be effected, 
and the trustees of the will were advised that 
they could not carry out a verbal promise. Mr. 





Shaw concludes by saying :—‘‘ It is, therefore, a 
mistake that his Lordship contemplated making a 
bequest of the pictures to the nation ; and I have 
no doubt the statement as to the executors havi 
agreed to allow them to be exhibited in Edinburgh 
is also erroneous.” 

The restoration of the tower of Saint Jaques de 
la Boucherie, in Paris—one of the most striking and 
most neglected fragments of antiquity in the 
capital—has been ordered by the authorities. 

We have said again and again that the Palace 
of Glass, both as an industrial exponent and an 
order of architecture, is making the tour of the 
world. In the latter character, a new triumph 
awaits it in Paris, according to the journals of that 
capital. M. Charpentier, the architect, is said to 
have obtained a cc ion of the garden of the 
Palais Royal for a term of thirty-six years, for the 
purpose of erecting thereon a structure of the kind 
to inclose a Winter Garden. At the termination 
of the thirty-six years, the Garden — with its 
Palace, of course,—will revert to the nation. 

If canards were not as “plenty as blackberries” 
just now in the foreign journals, few people would 
read the last announcement of the French Patrie 
without a smile. This journal avers, that the 
Parthenon at Athens is ‘“‘to be completely re- 
stored.” The general who told his soldiers that if 
they lost or injured any of the friezes he would in- 
sist on their replacing them by others as good, did 
not threaten more curiously than the Patrie now 
vaticinates. Completely restore the Parthenon! 
Our lively contemporary either does not contem- 

late any opposition on the part of the British 
useum, the Louvre, the Kénigliches Museum,— 
or he fancies that the Emperor has only to send an 
order to the peasants of Attica to rebuild the 
crowning architectural glory of Greece !—The edi- 
fice, we should add, is to be restored after the 
fashion of the Paris Pantheon, and converted into 
a Catholic church. Here the ingenuity of the 
proposer and the difficulty of the whole scheme be- 
come more and more apparent. His project wants 
explanatory notes. For instance, how he is to 
amalgamate the two ideas, and reconcile the Pagan 
and the Catholic Divinities who of necessity em- 
body each, is a mystery that none but the head 
which conceiyed the thought is likely to solve. 
Of course there is no possible restoration of the 
Parthenon ‘without Minerva :—anything else is a 
contradiction in’ terms. How does the Patrice, 
then,» propose to reconcile the classical deity with 
the Virgin ! 

An interesting Exhibition is about to open at 
Amsterdam. The citizens of this commercial depot 
have resolved to hold in their most picturesque 
and interesting town a series of public exhibi- 
tions illustrating the past and present state of the 

eat departments of industry. Each year will 

e devoted to a particular subject :—sculpture, 
painting, architecture, ship-building, manufactures 
of various kinds, and so forth. The idea is a good 
one ; and the network of railway and river com- 
munications extending from Calais and Ostend to 
the Rhine and the Elbe, will remove many of the 
inconveniences attending on a trip to a rather out 
of the way place.—The present exhibition, an- 
nounced to be open onthe 15th instant, has for its 
subject, Architecture. It is proposed to exhibit 
specimens of building materials, instruments and 
utensils, machines for raising masses to great ele- 
vations, plans of structures, ancient and modern, 
fancy designs, models of all sorts of edifices, 
churches, temples, mosques, palaces, pagodas, or- 
naments used in decorating, and the like. The 
enterprise is said to have won the general appro- 
bation of the Hollanders. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Drury Lane.—On Monday this theatre com- 
menced, for a short season, with the legitimate 
drama :—the principal characters for twenty-four 
nights to be supported, as we had already an- 
nounced, by Mr. Gustavus Brooke. The theatrical 
advertisements stated that this gentleman had 
completely recovered the use of his vocal organ,— 
and we can confirm that assurance with our 
own testimony. Mr. Brooke’s Othello (for that 
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was the part selected for the opening) appeared 
in this respect quite as fine as it did on the night 
of his original début in London, at the Olympic. 
Mr. Brooke is — doubt the most brilliant 
executant that we have on the stage; and under 
these favourable circumstances, the blended force 
and facility of his performance may be readily 
imagined. The house was crowded, and the ap- 
plause to the actor’s more powerful examples of 
elocution was loud and long. 

Mr. Brooke’s style has a general resemblance to 
Mr. Vandenhoff’s—and in the use of certain pon- 
derous tones and broad emphases the resemblance 
amounts almost to identity. It is to the judicious 
use of these vocal elements that the ape > 

rticular passages, of both actors may be traced. 

th, too, have the same general fault,—that of 
painting cheracter in large masses of light and 
shade, and neglecting the more delicate expres- 
sions which intimate subtle feeling and those nice 
hases of emotion which indicate the highest intel- 
Sochesl art. Were Mr. Brooke’s intelligence equal 


to his executive powers—had his mental refine- 
ment and sensibility been rightly cultivated,—he 
might certainly take rank with the highest his- 
trionic names. But we recognize in him too much 


of the mere actor,—of the man who by practice 
has acquired stage-tact, and by nature possesses 
physical powers to produce the most startling occa- 
sional effects. These, taken by themselves, are 
wonderful in their kind and degree, but they are 
mainly gymnastic in their character. Full justice, 
however, should be rendered to a performer who 
can always by efforts of style throw a crowded 
audience into ecstasy. Mr. Brooke, always digni- 
fied in his deportment, is sometimes very tender ; 
and when he lists, can be as melodious as natural 
in his delivery. We may instance the two great 
bravura passages in the third and fourth acts :— 
“Farewell, the tranquil mind,”—and ‘ Had it 
leased Heaven to try me with affliction.” In both, 
. Brooke’s musical intonation exceeded every- 
thing of the kind that we have heard since the 
elder Kean, The same may be said of his parting 
address :—there was the same affectionate lingering 
on the syllables that distinguished his great pre- 
decessor’s enunciation of— 
Dropt tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their médicinal gum. 
—Mr. Brooke, however, sinned against taste in his 
exhibition of the physical agony in the death-sigh, 
—which was calculated to shock, not to please. 
The management on this occasion has collected 
an excellent company. Mr. Davenport, as Fago, 
performed with an ease and efficiency very note- 
worthy. Throughout, he evidently aimed at artistic 
excellence,—and to a great extent he succeeded. 
Mr. Bennett was powerful in Brabantio; and a 
new actor, Mr. Leslie, showed considerable skill in 
Roderigo. A Mrs. Leslie as Emilia was not wanting 
in energy; and Miss Anderton in Desdemona was 
respectable,—though deficient in sweetness of 
utterance and somewhat obtrusive in action. We 
should recommend this actress to study the de- 
scription of Desdemona given by her father,— 
A maiden never bold; 


Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at itself. 


—On the death-bed, Miss Anderton struggled, in 
almost an erect position, with Othello for her 
life, in @ manner that made it a itive fight. 
This was out of character, even in Gisounne of 
an extreme so desperate. 

The tragedy was followed by a new extrava- 
ganza on an old subject, by Mr. Kingdom, called 
‘The Fountain of Beauty,’ at which King Pretty 
washes himself straight. This character was well 
sung by Miss Featherstone. The appointments of 
the piece were sufficiently pictorial; but the piece 
itself, even as a burlesque, is worthless. The 
rhymes are very bad, the jokes coarse and vulgar, 
and the whole colouring and treatment of the theme 
utterly contemptible. 


SADLER's WELLS.—‘The School for Scandal’ 
was revived here on Thursday week. Great care 
seemed to have been taken in its getting-up; and 
the drama on the whole was so well personated 
and received, as to afford hope that high-class 
comedy may, after all, be planted on this stage. The 











Sir Peter Teazle of Mr. Phelps is a pleasing example 
of his power to individualize. Miss Cooper, whose 
physique has evidently improved, succeeded re- 
markably well in Lady Teazle,—Mr. Marston’s 
Charles Surface was spirited and elegant,—and 
the rest of the characters were ——— filled. 
The house was numerously attended. 





Mustcat and Dramatic Gossrp.—lIt is with 
sincere regret that we read of the sudden death 
of Mr. John Wilkins, the author of the drama 
of ‘ Civilization.’ Our readers are aware that 
with this production a new order of “‘ things the- 
atrical” appeared to commence,—inasmuch as its 
success gave proof that at a theatre merely popu- 
lar, and removed by its locality from all fashionable 
influence, original works might be successfully 
brought out and win their way even to patent 
theatres. We have already informed the public 
that Mr. Wilkins was ‘‘a poor player” at a sub- 
urban house; and we endeavoured to distinguish 
him with all the greater credit for having worked 
his way through such impediments as this position 
implies to distinction as a successful dramatist. 
That success, however, did not relieve him from 
the necessity of pursuing his vocation as a his- 
trionic subordinate, and on Saturday week he 
performed Hecate at Sadler’s Wells Theatre :—on 
the following Monday he wasa corpse. At that 
performance he appeared to be in remarkably good 
health, and intoned the text with uncommon force. 
—We hear that he has left a widow and a family of 
fatherless children in a state of destitution. 

Among other artists engaged by Mr. Wigan for 
his coming campaign at the Olympic Theatre, we 
hear of Mrs. Stirling, Miss P. Horton, Mr, Emery, 
and Mr. Robson. 

M. Berlioz, we perceive, has been giving two 
grand concerts of his music at Frankfort,—-the 
journals add, with great success. 

Times have changed in Prussia since the days 
when Frederick the Great, who loved to play at 
musical composition, used to draw his pen through 
any chord too severe which his Composer in Ordi- 
nary, Quantz, introduced into His imperious Ma- 
jesty’s essays, with a contemptuous ‘‘O/ this smells 
of the Church!” Now, the odour ecclesiastical is 
in favour with Royalty; since we perceive by the 
foreign journals that the soldiers of the Prussian 
army are to be taught part-singing, with the ex- 
press view of their taking part in the services of 
public worship. Hitherto, the only military con- 
tributions to the performances of the Temple have 
been, the curious fanfaronnades and the roll of 
drums which in certain Catholic countries accom- 
pany the elevation of the wafer at high mass. 

The dead season for French opera seems already 
over :—since the Thédtre Lyrique has been giving 
‘La Moissoneuse,’ a new production, for the re- 
opening of its campaign ; while M. Halévy’s new 
work ‘ Nabob,’—has just been represented at the 
Opéra Comique. Of the latter we may shortly 
speak more at length. 

Meanwhile, as bearing on the present state of 
musical education in Europe—and illustrating the 
caprices in progress and decay which so greatly 
perplex a philosophical historian of the art,—we 
call attention to some paragraphs which have 
recently appeared in Le Ménestrel, a musical jour- 
nal of Paris. It appears, that M. Roqueplan, un- 
able in France to get together an operatic company 
for the Académie (which in its prime possessed at 
once a Cinti, a Falcon, a Dorus, a Nourrit, a 
Dérivis, a Dupont, a Levasseur,—all French 
singers), has been led to look to foreigners: and 
has made magnificent proposals to Signor Tam- 
berlik, to Herr Formes, and to Mdlle. Cruvelli,— 
all of whom have declined in favour of more con- 
genial occupation elsewhere, or of better offers.— At 
the same time, it is observable that almost every 
provincial journal of France contains some new 
testimony to the inability of managerial skill to 
satisfy public exigence,—some new tale of com- 
pany after company broken up, because the stadles 
and loges have refused to accredit the Valentine or 
the Fernand set before them. This has led to the 
absurd municipal announcement which figures at 
the head of certain play-bills prohibiting all open 
expressions of disapproval on the occasion of débuts, 





—and to the no less queer paragraphs in the local 
papers registering the state of the poll by ballot 
according to the result of which new candidates 
are blessed or banned—admitted or rejected !— 
(How the singers, by the way, endure the tame. 
ness and matter-of-fact formality of such a proceed- 
ing, we have been totally unable to discover.)— 
But Le Ménestrel affords stronger and stranger 
financial facts, derived from the memorial “ put 
in” by Signor Corti on the occasion of his relin- 
quishing the lessee-ship of the Italian Opera of 
Paris. In this it was stated that the demands of 
Mdlle. Alboni and of Madame Grisi and Signor 
Mario (both given roundly in figures) made all 
treaty with them impossible,—the latter lady and 
gentleman having appealed (it is added) to their 
American engagement as justifying the enormous 
terms demanded by them in case they should con- 
descend to remain in Europe.—Nor is America the 
only lion in the poor old-world manager’s path now- 
a-days:—Signor Corti having further stated that 
Madame de la Grange has been snatched away 
from him by Russia. Now, it might have been 
fancied that when first-rate, and even second-rate, 
artists are so able to choose how and where they 
can amass such glorious fortunes,—the supply of 
what may be called secondary and tolerable singers 
should at least be equal to the demand :—whereas 
composers cannot be produced by any educational 
process,—training will mature and present singers 
of talent so long as the natural material of voice is 
presented to the professor. Yet it is obvious that 
the number of good, and even of fair, vocal artists 
and musicians is insufficient to keep the standard 
of remuneration within anything like reasonable 
bounds. The causes of an inequality as perplex- 
ing as it is obvious claim a more provident and 
serious consideration than they have yet met with 
on the part of any interested in the maintenance 
and prosperity of the musical drama. 

There seems to be the usual stir making in the 
theatres of Paris with the view of providing novel- 
ties for the coming season. Among the works 
most highly spoken of by expectation are, a new 
five-act historical comedy by M. A. Dumas, which 
has been just “‘cast” at the Thédtre Frangais,— 
and a new drama, by Madame Dudevant, which is 
fortheoming at. the Gymnase.—At the Vaudeville 
has just been produced a dramatized version of Mr. 
Dickens's ‘ Battle of Life,’ which seems likely to 
have ‘a long run.”—But the importation from 
England apparently the most in Parisian vogue at 
present is, Mr. Flexmore, our eccentric mime and 
clown,—and some of the journals, more zealous in 
commending than they seem apt at comprehending 
his peculiar gifts and graces, have fitted up on the 
occasion their own new version of an old word, 
which may perhaps in its turn become French of 
Paris,—as ‘‘ boulingrin,” ‘‘ bouledoques,” and 
*« steaplechase”” have done before it. They admire 
the English droll as being the complete type of 
the ‘‘koeney” / 































MISCELLANEA 

Jacquard Loom.—Two nieces of Jacquard, the 
well-known inventor of the loom which bears his 
name, have been compelled, by poverty, to offer 
for sale the Gold Medal bestowed by Louis the 
Eighteenth on their uncle. The sum asked was 
simply the intrinsic value of the gold, 201. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, becoming ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, agreed to become 
the purchasers of it for 247. ‘‘Such,” says the 
French Journal, the Cosmos, “is the gratitude of 
the manufacturing interest of Lyons for a man to 
whom it owes so large a portion of its splendour.” 

Chinese Play-Bill.—Our readers may not be in- 
disposed to see a copy of a Chinese Play-bill,—that 
they may learn how theatrical matters are managed 
in Penang.—‘‘ Theatre Royal (opposite to Fish 
Market).—On Thursday next there will be a per- 
formance of the Chinese actors at the Theatre 
Royal, by a special permission, when eighty actors 
and several actresses will have the honour to per- 
form Historical Dramas, a. :—History of 
the Ancient War.—First Part. Formerly there 
were seven kingdoms in China, each having a ruler 
or king of its own. The principal, named Chin, 
was the largest and most powerful ; it possessed a 
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great army and made war upon all the others. 
Not being able to withstand their great enemy, 
they were obliged to submit, and to pay an 
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tribute ; for the true performance of this obliga- 
tion they sent a royal son as hostage, and surren- 
dered a large part of their territories. But not- 


withstanding their submission, the kingdom of 


Chin was dissatisfied with the six kingdoms, and 
again made war upon them. At this juncture 
there was a poor and indigent man and an orator, 
and who persuaded the six kingdoms to resist the 
aggressor, saying ‘Let us unite as one man to 
resist the powerful Chin—I also will aid you.’ 
The wisdom of Soh-Chin prevailed, and when the 
king of Chin found that the whole six kingdoms 
combined against him he sued for peace. To mark 
the achievements of Soh-Chin, a palace was erected 
for him, and he was invested ‘with the royal autho- 
rity over the six kingdoms, and great honours were 
paid to him.—Second Part. There was an ancient 
Emperor, named Hien-Teh, who had a brother 
named Laou-Koon; the latter was sent to the 
frontier of Tartary to command the troops there. 
The city in which Laou-Koon was living was 
threatened by the Tartars, and there being an in- 
sufficient force in the city the commander-in-chief 
was embarrassed and consulted his daughter and a 
brave general of his forces. It was resolved to 
send the daughter and the general on a mission to 
Hien-Teh, to request him to send speedily a re-in- 
forcement. They both left the city and were at- 
tacked by the Tartars; the brave General was 
slain, but the lady pursued her way alone. After 
travelling some distance the lady’s progress was 
arrested by a furious tiger, but by her intrepid 
conduct she destroyed the ferocious animal. Im- 
mediately thereafter she was rudely accosted by a 
young huntsman, who complained that she had 
spoiled his sport, ‘and that he pursued the tiger for 
some distance through the forest. After a short 
time the huntsman and the lady became friendly, 
and having told her companion the mission on 
which she was employed, they pledged their loves 
and departed. On reaching the Emperor, the 
daughter of Laou-Koon told her uncle of the state 
of affairs on the frontier; His Majesty walked into 
the garden of the palace to contemplate measures 
for the assistance of his brother. Whilst wrapped 
in thought, His Majesty was alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of a savage bear, which entered the gar- 
den ; but ere his fright was over a brave young 
officer of the guard, named Mar-Gwan, slew the 
bear. The Emperor, delighted at the prowess of 
his attendant, ennobled him, and directed a Chop 
to be placed on a palace assigned to the young 
officer, which set forth that he was ‘the greatest 
general in the world.’ Sometime afterwards the 
huntsman passed the palace; he read the inscrip- 
tion and with a huge stone destroyed it. The 
huntsman’s father, being apprehensive of the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor, took his son to his Ma- 
jesty to be punished as he deserved. The son 
claimed to be heard; his request was granted ; he 
challenged Mar-Gwan to determine by the sword 
whether he was entitled to the proud title conferred 
upon him by the Emperor. A combat took place, 
and Mar-Gwan was slain. Finding that a braver 
than the brave slayer of the bear was to be found 
in his kingdom, the Emperor resolved to send him 
to his brother, to aid in subduing the Tartars. The 
new General succeeded so effectually by his reputed 
valour that the Tartars sent a Princess of great 
beauty to entreat him to accept peace, to which he 
assented and demanded the beautiful Princess as 
his bride. The pieee concludes with the marriage 
of the brave General to the Tartar Princess, and 
also to the niece of the Emperor of China.—The 
dresses are entirely new and of the most gorgeous 
description. Price of admission: Box, 1 dollar ; Pit, 
alf-dollar. Doors open at 7 o'clock P.M. and the 
performances to commence at 8 o'clock precisely. 
uring the day from 12 to 6 o’clock p.m. Tickets 
may be obtained from Messrs. Seeang and Sookow 
in Beach Street. Pinang, ae 5th, 1853.” 





To CorrgsponpENts.—Justitia—C. C—C.—J. N. R.— 
Neeived. 


A. M.—Our Correspondent under this signature will see 
ttat be has been anticipated. 


pene A Pala 
gricultural 
po omit of the olan William Cobbett may 


Cer thee Hid RURAL RIDES. A New Edition | 1 


itrand ; the Works 
Horiicultural, Historical, 


EW DANCE MUSIC for the SEASON. 


The HARVEST QUEEN POLKA, price 2a 6d., by the 
Author of * The Belle of the ee Waltzes,’ price 33., beautifully 
illustrated by Brandard - 


alt ag Duct, rice a ~ 








TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
Just ready, price 3s. : 
iE FRENCH and ENGLISH HAND- 


ntain f Rail Rou 
around Paris, --¥§ &c. A | ouenainaiens pied 


Hints to Englishm » 
BEF yk a en contemplating a Journey on the Conti 


2. Conversations: The Steam “et Railway—The | eel 
Breakfast—Dinner—The Hotel Bill—F: to Sern ants—G 
Inquiries, &c. &c.,in which the tourist will ana everythi hes — 
_—— ant to ask for in French, with the pronunciation in ‘English 


unds. 
ar A List of French and Belgian To with the objects of at- 
traction in them—Names of Hates Coffee Rooms, Tables a’ Hotes, 
Theatres, ag with other useful information. 


mdon: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price Three Shillings, 
ECTURES in AID of SELF-IMPROVE- 
MENT, on—1. Self- In pavement, and the Motives to It— 

4 i as a | y= an Rotee-< Comsesantion 
nd Character: Addremsed chiefly to Young Men, 

oung Men. 

hy THOMAS 7 T. LYNwuH, Author of * Memorials of Theophilus 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


In one very large volume, with {iestzaticns, price 188. cloth, _ 
of the 


PHE ACTS and MONUM 
cH pay H, 


containing the History — Sufferings of the 
ary N FOXE, carefully revised and condensed by 


ART SEYMOUR, M.A., Author of * Mornings 
with the Jeeta an &e. 


A. Fullarton & Co. 106, Newgate-street, London; and 44, South 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 











Just ready, in large 8vo. price 188 with Twenty-f <-> 
Illustrations, conieting of Sertealte, Col lensed Plane, be 
completed in Two Vols., Vol. I. of 
MEMOIR of the | DUKE of WELLINGTON, 
with Notices ef his Principal Associates in Council, and 
and ( in Arms. 


A. Fullarton & Co. 44, South Bridge, Edinburgh ; and 106, New- 
gate-street, London. 


HE COURSE and TENDENCY of HIS- 
TORY since the OVPERTHROW 4 the BMPIRE of NAPO- 
LEON L. By Professor GERVINUS. ‘Translated from his 
* Introduction to the History of the bag oy Caters, an 
MORITZ anaes, Ph.D., assisted by the Rev, J. M 


a 


E. Marlboronsh & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY ad's ernk OF ‘THE SCARLET 











dy, fea) 
ANGLEWOOD TALES, FOR GIRLS AND 
BOSS. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With Illus. 


This is really a pleasant little book—a book for the Seaside, 
the river, and the rail. * * We one away a sound lesson.”—Critic, 
a Ch all, 193, viecadilly. 
ady, =F &vo. 108. 6d. ¢ 


M® ALBERT ae Ss STORY of MONT 


Nc. 
Illustrated S on Posten. 
“ Admirably told.”—Globe. 


a op pose oi of natural, straightforward writing—frank, 

sepia and manly.”— Examiner. 

ect treated ss one who knows it well.” 
David Bogue, Fleet-st: reet. 


ON MARRIAGE.—Just published, 
MATRIMONY ; a Pamphlet on Matrimonial 


Alliances, which merits the attention of those who wish 
to settle honourably in life. Let —- oy 
To be fr Mr. Watson, 


postage s' to 
Clerical Age rt-street, Adelphi, = Also of the fol- 
lowing Booksellers : — Brown, Salisbury ; Johnson, Stamford ; 
binson, Edinburgh; Clayton, Huddersfield ; Ward, Leeds; 
Heywood, Manchester ; 3. Michie, | Forres ; Powell, * Dublin: 


trati 








'— Atheneum. 





LAS BELLE LE MARIAN, Valse Brillante Ecossaise, 

y_ the Author oi | Jey een Waltzes, 
peice Be, superbly i goteated aed = as Duetts, 
L’ BLONDES QUADRILLES, brillants et 


faciles, poles 20, 38., pee, astanted also as Duetts, price 
e- 


HE AUTUMN POLKA, price 2s. > Winter 
Quadetibee pes price 2a, 6d., 
‘Leoni Lee, 48, Albemarle-street. 














im 16mo. price 58. ¢ 

Baas Bh HEROD OTUS: With an 
Stirtey Dos Poem. By the Rev. J. E. BODE, M.A. late 

Student of Chri 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


vay Mb ede BY pte. sau AUGUSTUS - peas. 
2 vols. NGAI price One G 
HERE oan! BACK A GAIN in SEARCH of 
PE Ri 
and void garnet =slondard, p 
same Author, in 2 
IsIs : cin EGYPTIAN: PILGRIMAGE. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


OUTHEY’S LIFE of LORD NELSON, 
Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. Thirteenth Battin, with the 
Author's last co: ions. This Book is Copyright. and cannot be 
issued in any other Series, being the only dition which Mr. 
Southey corrected for the late Mr. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Price 1a. in boards; or in cloth, ls. 6d. 


. Lenten | Wien Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside; and 
y all Book 


PRE EASTERN STAR of this day contains :— 
IL. Letters from Richard Cobden, Esq. M.P. to Percy B. St. 
John, on the Eastern ion.—II. Vitality of Greece.—III. Pro- 
of the Turks. —1V. The Greeks in Turkey, by Bayle St. John, 
hapter VI. Price 6d. 10, Leadenhall-street, and all Booksellers. 


ous blished, No. IX., for SEPTEMBER, of tx the 
SCHES AT 

















D EU H 4 UM. 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Literatur 2. Lf, 


Twelve numbers per annum; subse. 6s, in town, ss. by post; 
oopnente ns numbers, 
ran: 


Thimm, German Publisher, 3, Brook-street, New Bond- 
street, London. 


Let ENANT MAURY'S CHARTS FOR 
OCEAN NAVIGATION 


UNITED STA OFFICIAL CHARTS, 
pregered by Lieut. MAURY, at the National Observa and 
published by authorit: of the E . ae of Ordnance yt 








graphy, Washington, 











£. ad. 

1, North Atlantic Tack Charte, Ssheets . 140 
2. South do. do. 8 sheets ..... 140 
3. peste Pacific = do. Nos loand 11,2 sheets.. 0 6 0 
4. Sout do. do do, Nos. Sand 10, 2sheets.. 0 6 0 
5. North Atlantic Pilot Chpste, : sheets 46 
6. South do da 2 sheets 46 
7. Cay orn do. } 2 sheets 46 
8. Coastof Brazil do. do, sheet 46 
9. North Pacific do, do. Nos, 1,2, 3.6 and 6,5sheets 011 3 
10. South do. do. do No.6, eet 6 
11. Trade Wind Chart of the AAtantis 1 sheet . 6 
12. Whale Chart of & World, 4 sheets ....... 0 
13. Thermal Charts of the North ‘Atlantic, 8 sheets 0 





EXPLANATION and SAILING DIREC- 
TIONS to accompany the Wind aoe Current Gum, h aqoreved: 
——— a re orris, Chief of the Bureau of nance an 





FRANCIS, F.L.S., being a Botanical and Popular Account 
of all our common Field Flowers, with Poetical [llustrations, and 
numerous Steel and Wood 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court ; D. Francis, 21, 
Mile End-road ; and oad ; and all Booksellers. 

Fifth Edi tion, 

ASEGUE’S FRENCH "PROSE. After Ollen- 

dorff's System. Recommended by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
containing 132 Exercises—56 Notes (comparing the English Lan- 
guage with the oie | Dictionary of 2,000 words, frequently 
occurring in the Exercises, which may be written or done -= 
voce, that no doubt can be left of the Student's success. No other 
work required. 


F. J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
LETTER, SUGGESTING some MEANS of 

RELIEV ING the BRITISH WEST INDIA COLONIES 
from their PRESENT DIFFICULTIES. By M. JULES LE- 
CHEVALIER ST. ANDRB, Commissioned by the French Go- 
vernment to visit ‘— said Colonies in 1838 and 39,and Report upon 
the first the Emancipation of the Slaves. 

: Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
Extract from a_ Leading Article in the Times, 19th. April, 1843, 
reviewing the French Parliamentary Paper, entitled, * Rapport sur 

8 Questions Colonites,’ &c. 

“An agent of the French Government, M. Jules Lechevalier, was 
sent out nearly five years ago to the British West Indies, to observe 
on the spot the effects of emancipation. 

“In addition to the results of his own inquiries, he has been 

employed since his return to Europe in the preparation of a digest 
of all the bulky evidence on the subject which has been laid befere 
Parliament. This work, which is now in course of publication, 
will extend to three folio volumes of the largest size, and it will 
contain the most complete history of the questions relating to the 
social and commercial welfare of the British Colonies which 
ever been compiled. 
“ The evidence of a most industrious and very competent foreign 
observer is of great value, not only to the reputation of this country 
abroad, but to cevein; and M. Lechevalier has executed his im- 
portant task with 





fairness and ability.” 


a ia wer eens 
Secretary 0 of the Pan iy ieut. U 
Just published, 4th edition in cloth, 78. 6d. 
Fs 8 tendent of the National Observatory. Fifth Edition, en 
HE LITTLE ENGLISH FLORA. By G. | jatged and impro 5 


larged and improved. 4to. 5s. 


The President of te be mony a coment $ in his late Message 
that the advan’ rs _ rarely been 


the Su ry. 
the A Ports of our country 
Orie dee dae: 
Tribner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 
ARLEY'’S SOLS TIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 


echanics. 
It is the parpene of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
T ath: ted to the Fr of the 


passage from 
been shortened 





and private 

8c ; to persons whose education has been or whose 

attention has net been directed in early life to mn studies, and 
to Artists and cs, these little works will be icu 


ec! 
oe em ited. The puipelpice of the various te are rendered 
as ay vy and brought as near to our ne ideas as pos- 
sible; t of p made plain for the 
=, pa] brief for the memory ; and the Wicmentoe each Seience 
reduced not only to theirs mplest but to their shortest form. 
e A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Iessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of ten By Ge and 
Science in its 5) SO general a les. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 6d, 
2. Companion to the Popular caetars in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
mY * Cuts. Second Edition. 4, 6d. 
A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on RL and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 
4. A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on rithms, 7 the 
Spgeieation of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s, 6d, 


o Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to Univer- 
one —— 9S 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lame, Pater- 
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ILLUSTRATED AND ANNOTATED EDITION. 
ARNES'’ NOTES on the BOOK of DANIEL. 
Suppl ~y Notes, Maps, and numerous I)lus' 
tions p nn the Ass a aoniey hay ‘Babylonian Antiquities. In 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each, or f— Sable volume, 6s. 64. 
ly about 15th of September. 
Sg & Son, ‘Waxvick-square, London, and. Edinburgh and 


LEASANT PAGES for YOUNG PEOPLE, 
contains a Course of DE IND Moral Tales on TRUTH, 
HONESTY, JUSTICE on USTRY, COMPASSION, 
MEKCY, CHARITY, & ; and Twelve other Courses of 
Instru Vol —_ . fy ve thousand), 38. 6d. ; the Six x Vo 
lumes, complete, 1 cies 
Bo ld by all 


Just published, price 6d, dedicated by by permission to the Lord 
Tigh jiD NC of Great 


tain, 
HY SHOULD NOT LAW STUDENTS 
HAVE A ‘CLASSIELED ge ae A QUES- 
TION, by ONE O EMSE being @ 1 nod | chegevatent 
advocating the establi ibmens af H ‘Vslunta 
ag mE Artieie? es © 
ondon: Longman & 4 
Durham: saseee onalventnes wn Darlington : 
Coates & Farmer. 
This day is ae feap. 8vo. cloth, 68. 
RUTH SPOKEN IN LOVE; or, RoMANism 
and TRACTARIANISM REFUTED by the Word of God. 
By the Rev. H. H. BEAMISH, M.A., 
Minister of Trinity Chapel, Conduit-street. 
John F. Shaw, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 
Shortly will be published, uniform with * Voices of the Night,’ 
B ENEDICTIONS; or, Tae Busssep LIFE. 


DR. CUMMING’S VOICES of the NIGHT. 

_ ‘Twelfth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 78. cloth. 

DR. CUMMING'S VOICES of the DAY. 
Ninth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

DR. CUMMING’S VOICES of the DEAD. 
Sixth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 78. cloth. 

DR. CUMMING’S VOICES of the NIGHT, 
VOICES of the DAY, and VOICES of the DEAD. Complete 
in 3 vols, 188. cloth ; 328. morocco extra, 

DR. CUMMING'S CHRIST RECEIVING 
SINNERS. Sixteenth Thousand. Feap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
also in 18mo. price 18. cloth. 

DR. CUMMING’S GOD in HISTORY. 8th 
enlarged Edition. Feap. 8yo. 2s. td. cloth. 

DR. CUMMING’S SCRIPTURE READINGS 
on the BOOK of GENESIS; being ‘ continuous Exposition 
of each Chapter. Sixth Thousand. With Illustrations. Feap. 
8yo, 58. clot! 

DR. CUMMING'S SABBATH MORNING 


READINGS on the OLD TESTAMENT. Publishing 
Monthly. Price 4d. 


John F. Shaw, 27, Southampton-row, and 21, Paternoster-row. 


VALUABLE WORKS. 
NCYCLOPADIA of MATHEMATICS, by 
AIRY, DE MORGAN, MOSELEY, PEACOCK, HALL, &&. 

1 imp. vol. 4to. cloth, 2is, 
ENCYCLOP-EDIA of MENTAL PHILOSO- 
pny. by COLERIDGE, WHATELY, MAURICE, &c. 4to. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of ASTRONOMY, by Arry, 
HERSCHEL, BARLOW, &c. Plates, 4to. cloth, 148. 
London and Glasgow : Richard Griffin & Co. 


ww ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 
JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. LL.D. &c. 
Late Theological Tutor of the Old College, Homerton. 
By JOHN MEDWAY. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18,St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
BLAIR’S LECTURES. 
Edition, TIE 8vo. cloth, pri 
ECTURES on RHE TORIC ond. BELLES 
LETTRES ae Ly = BL D.D. Anew yow 


AIR, D. 
an Introductor. by the Rev. T HOMAS DALB, M on- 
Tesidentiary o' St Paul 's Cathedral and Vicar of St. Pancras. 


London : William a & Co. 85, Queen-street, ‘ca 


nm medium paper, 3d. 
RITING ‘COPY BOOKS, Ss? a progressive 
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Series, of 20 Sorts, by R. SCOTT, with E ed Head- 
lines, from the same Copper-plates as ome used for Ly a Copy Lines. 
Lately issued, the same Series, each. 


*e* As speckmennot theexcellence ‘of these my oy y Hooks: attention 
oo See ae to Current Hand (No. 13) and Ladies’ A Angular Hand 
oO. 
‘Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


ANTHON'S CESAR, 
12mo. bound in roan, price 6s. 


(848s COMMENTARIES on the GALLIC 
WAR, and a Specimen of the Greek Paraphrase, with Eng- 
lish Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Map, viens of Battles 
Sieges, &c., and Three Indexes, H istorical, Geographical, an: 
Archwological, by Charles Anthon, LL,D. Sixth E Edition, Cor- 
rected & and Enlarged, with additional Annotations, and Three Ex- 
cursus, by George B, Wheeler, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


see 8 — 
bound in roan, pi 
ELECT ORATION S OF CICERO, with an 
English Commentary and Historical, Geogray hical, and L 1 
Indexes, by Charles Authon, LL.D. Thore roughly revised, cor 
pote and imgeeves, by George B. Wheeler, A.B., of "Trinity Col- 
lege, 

*x* This Volume contains Ten Orations : the first, second, third, 
and fourth against Catiline ; those for Archias the Poet 3 for Mar- 
cellus; in favour of the Manilian Law; the ooo *Philippic 
against Antony; and the Oration for Murena. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. 42. 6d. 
he GENIUS and MISSION “of “the PRO- 
TESTANT Ker, CALVIN COLTON, in ye UpITED 


COLTON, LL.D. 
Public Economy, Trinity College; Author of * Pay 
copacy, &c. &c. ‘With a PRE ACE to the Englis' 
| = tas Rev. vin ~, CONNELLY, M.A., some time Domestic C’ 
in e 


ed of Shrewsbury at Alton Towers. (Copy: right 
on. 
‘2 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


HE MARTYRS of RUSSIA. By J. Micue- 
LET, Author of * Priests, Women, and Families,’ &c. Trans- 
lated by pupeinien of uthor. 
London: David Brsce, 4, Paternoster-row. 





SOYER’S NEW WORK. 
Just pubitehed. in royal 8yo. handsomely bound jn cloth, price One 
Guinea, with 42 Steel-plate Engravings, 


HE PANTROPHEON ; ; or, the History of 
Poy) and its Preparation from the earliest ages of the World, 
viata OYER. Containing a full description of the Art and 
~ he a mtsding a ¢ En ‘Mis the ban a species of 
nding of Corn, various Mi manipulation of Flour, 
he f. AY by Po E Bot heh since the ive resnat Riser Grains, erbs be seasoning, &c.; Animal Food, Poultry, Game 
blishment of a NEW OFFICE upon a plan ly ich would secure c M ilk, WH: Cheese, = pater, W Wine, Liquors 
the A Assured from the effects of a Fall in the Value of Gold. By ea — py Cocoa ; Repasts, gongs, Se me 
TAMES MACLAREN, Esq. A fall of 1l per cent. per annum in | trated | and above mans: Antique and, | anguets Tits. 
bya person a eee a ree Cen es a | ee Medicinal « Qualities attributed to Ingredients used in the 
tolished by Thomas Bumpus, 6, Holborn-bars; Aylott | Preparation of Food and Beverages. 
& Fant &, Paternoster-row ; and T. B. Bumpus, Birchin-lane, Seaiies Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





LIFE ASSURANCE.—Just published, price 28. 
O*% the IMPOLICY of PROVIDING for a 








This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, 


APART FROM HIS MILITARY TALENTS. 
By the RIGHT HON. THE EARL DE GREY, K.G. 


*‘Lord de Grey establishes every position he advances with the neatness and precision of mathematical demonstra- 
tion; while the singular purity of an unpretending but effective style gives grace to his reasoning and beautiful finish to 
his conclusions. We recommend it to the public as a skilful study of the greatest name yet blazoned on tle awful scroll 
of military glory.”—The Press. 

** Lord de Grey’s exposition is perspicuous, varied and copious without exuberance. It is an interesting and sugges- 
tive book.” —Spectator. 

London: THomas Boswortu, 215, Regent-street. 





This day is published, post 8vo. half bound, price 10s. 6d. 


CAVALRY; ITS HISTORY AND TACTICS. 


By CAPTAIN L. E. NOLAN, 15th Hussais, 
With numerous Coloured Illustrations. 
«We know no book—we believe there is none— ‘which wi will —— supply the place of this. To those belonging ta 


this arm of the Service, Captain Nolan’s book is i f all arms it may be useful; while from the 
rich fund of interesting anecdote with which it abounds, it will attract the ounbaal reader.” —Indian Mail. 





London: THomas BoswortH, 215, Regent-street. 





CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Now complete, in cloth, price 5s. 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS 
ST. MATTHEW. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. With Frontispiece. 
In the same Series, 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 


COMPLETE, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


ST M AR K, 


Now publishing in Numbers. 
Artuur HALL, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


DR. 


ON 


In post 8vo. with coloured Frontispiece, by WARREN, 


THE PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME 
PALISSY. 


By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell,’ &c. 
Artuur HALL, VirtvE & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


THE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


By FREDERIKA BREMER. 
Arntuur Hat, Vintuz & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS MAY BE HAD IN SUC- 


CESSION FROM MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by a!) 
First-class Country Subscribers, and upwards. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Cuarites Epwarp Mupig, 510, New Oxford-street. 
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Permanently enlarged to 24 Pages. 


Every Saturday, Foolscap Quarto, Price 4d., or Stamped 5d., and in Parts at the end of each Month, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN, 
ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, &c. 


A Specimen Number sent on receipt of five postage stamps. 





NoTgEs AND QUERIES will, it is believed, be found to bring before the general reader every week a vast 
amount of curious and interesting information. It was established for the purpose of furnishing to all 
lovers of Literature a ComMon-PLACE Book, in which they might, on the one hand, record for their own 


use and the use of others those minute facts,—those eluci 


tions of a doubtful phrase, or disputed passage, 


—those illustrations of an obsolete custom,—those scattered biographical anecdotes, or unrecorded dates,— 
which all who read occasionally stumble upon ;—and, on the other, of supplying a medium through which 
they might address those Queries, by which the best informed are sometimes arrested in the midst of their 


labours, in the hope of receivin 


permanently enlarging the Paper from 16 to 





solutions of them from some of their brethren. 
attended this endeavour to supply a want ——_ by literary men, is rendered manifest by the necessity of 
pages. 


The success which has 


al 


The Numbers already published contain Articles by— 


Lord Braybrooke. 
John Britton, Esq. 
John Bruce, Esq. 
J. Burtt, Esq. 

W. D. Christie, Esq. 
J. P. Collier, Esq. 


Rey. A. Gatty. 


Henry Hallam, Esq. 
J. O, Halliwell, Esq. 
E. Hawkins, Esq. 
Rev. J. Hunter. 
Samuel Hickson, Esq. 


George Ormerod, Esq. 
J. R. Planché, Esq. 

E. F. Rimbault, Esq. 
Rey. Dr. Rock. 

8. W. Singer, Esq. 

E. Smirke, Esq. 


W. D. Cooper, Esq. Douglas Jerrold, Esq. George Stephens, Esq. 
Bolton Corney, Esq. Rev. Dr. Kennedy. H. E. Strickland, Esq. 
P. Cunningham, Esq. R. J, King, Esq Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Rev. T. Corser. 


Dr. Dalton. 
Professor De Morgan. 
Dr. Diamond. 


Hepworth Dixon, Esq. Sir F. Madden. 

Sir Fortunatus Dwarris. J. 1. Markland, Esq. 
Sir Henry Ellis. J. E. B. Mayor, Esq. 
C. Forbes, Esq. 

E. Foss, Esq. 


Rev. L. B. Larking. 

Marc Antony Lower, Esq. 
W. B. MacCabe, Esq. 
Rev. 8 R. Maitland, D.D. 


Lord Monson. 
R. Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. 


W. J. Thoms, Esq. 
B. Thorpe, Esq. 
Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D. 
Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. 
T. H. Turner, Esq. 
Rev. Henry Walter. 
Albert Way, Esq. 
» Benjamin B. Wiffen. 
W. Yarrell, Esq. &e, &c. 


On the following Subjects, among others :— 


Literary History. 

Bibliography. 

Biographical Illustrations. 

Popular Manners and Customs. 

Origin of Proverbial Sayings. 

Folk-Lore, 

Illustrations of Shakspeare. 

Illustrations of Chaucer and Early 
English Literature. 


Glossarial Notes. 


Reforme 





hood. 


Notes on Hallam, Macaulay, &c. 
Genealogy and Heraldry. ‘ 
Miscellaneous Antiquities. 
Ecclesiastical History. 

Writings of English and Continental 


Ts. 
History of London and its Neighbour- 


Ballads and Old Poetry. 

Remarkable Events in English, Scotch 
and Irish History. ° 

Anglo-Saxon Literature. 

Fine Arts. 

Natural History. 

Photography, especially in its Relation 
to Archeology. 

«xe. 





&e. 





Opinions of the Press. 


“There can be no doubt of the value of a literary Me- 
dium of this peculiar kind.”—Atheneum. 

“That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge yclept Notzs 
anD QuERIgS—the antiquary’s newspaper.” 

Quarterly Review. 

“ This excellent little journal, healthy in its nature and 
well cared for by its friends, gathers strength as the months 
roll overits head. The fifth volume lies now bound before 
us, and the sixth will, in a few days, range by its side. It 
is a periodical which will last as long as there is literature 
in this country, if it be always edited as cleverly, and back- 
ed by the support of literary men as liberally, as it is at 
present. The idea which led to its foundation was original 
and happy, and the practical result obtained from it pro- 
bably surpasses the expectation of the found As a mass 
of curious, out-of-the-way information, upon almost every 
matter that may be supposed to be of interest to educated 





of Notes anp Queries. Of course he will, in such a 
journal, find occasionally marks left by the fingers of 
some sly old antiquarian who has been robbing a mare's 
nest; but a few finger-marks of this kind cannot spoil the 
matter of a book, they damage only a few inches of paper. 
Very few inches, let us add, in a journal which, like Norsgs 
AND QUERIES, compels brevity in all communications, re- 
quiring every man who sends a note or query to produce 
his matter and dispense with an oration over it. Columns 
of verbiage thus spared to the reader, are filled with useful 
facts; and the great resulting mass of information that is 
crammed into the four or five hundred double-columned 
pages of one volume, like that now before us, is more than 
can readily be suggested by the way of statement to the 
reader’s mind. It may lead to the formation of some notion 
on the point if we state that the Index to this fifth volume 





minds, a volume of Norgs anp Quenigs is of itself a curi- 
osity, and quite an out-of-the-way treasure. Wholly apart 
from its very great value as an aid to the literary labourer 
who works upon unhacknied material,—a point so well 
Tecognized that it need not be urged,—we would suggest 
that the reader for amusement scarcely could take up 
a miscellany that contains more anecdote and quaint 
accounts of odd things new to his mind, than a volume 





tains not many less than three tl five h 
references to subjects upon which there is information given 
in its pages. A journal in which an excellent design is 
being worked out so effectually as we find it here, will never 
die of inanition. Able supporters will not fail out of the 
land; and we shall doubtless see this little weekly paper 
still rejoicing in the vigour of its youth, when we who are 
its readers now with healthy eyes can only spell it out 
through spectacles.” —Examiner. 








A FEW COMPLETE SETS OF 


VOLUMES I. to VILI., each with very copious Index, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 
may now be had. 





london; GEORGE BELL, No. 186, Fleet-st. Edinburgh: J. MENZIES. Dublin: HODGES & SMITH. 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


' 





*, ‘kable work.”—Spectator. 

“A work of genius."—Examiner. 

THE SECOND EDITION 
oF 


CG HARLES DELMER 
Is NOW READY. 








Crown 8vo, 58. cloth, 
ORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY ANTERIOR TO THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. Professor MAU RICE. 
Richard Griflin & Co. Londonand Glasgow. 


Post 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 
NDIA IN GREECE ; or, TRUTH IN MY- 
OM Richard Uriffin & Co, Londewaad Ghose 


INSW ORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
dining ee a UM ie eee 
upwards of a dozen ic 

7” 18 NOW READY. — 
Cogn & Hall, 193, rece. 
*x* Sold by all Booksellers ; and at all way Stations. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.. 

rt SE Saesennes BOMBER, containing a great variety 
¥ ™ MAY BE HAD Ai ACL THE LIBRARIES, 
*x* Seld by all Booksell ; and tt the Railway Stati 


(joLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

“The littérateur, who writes in the New Monthly under the 
nom de plume of *Sir Nathaniel,’ possesses in a remarkable degree 
the faculty of graceful composition, and his contributions confer 
on the periodical its test attractions. His criticisms in the 
present Number for piembes. on the writings of Sir Thomas 

















Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Rochedllers ; and at all Railway Stations. 
GRATIS! GRATIS! GRATIS! 
EYNOLDS’S MISCELLANY, of Friday next, 
September 16, (No. 274, price One Penny,) will con a Por- 
i Memoir of G. V. Brecke, 3 regedinn ;.with which No. will 
also be presented Gratis, No, L. of TH. OKPHAN SISTERS 3 or, 
THE LOVER'S SECRET. By the Authoress of ‘Jane Shore, 
* Rose of England,’* Broken Heart,’ &c. &c. This work will be con- 
tinued in Penny Numbers weekly, and embellished with steel en- 
gerne. one of which will be given with No. 2. All gabeoguent 
umbers of ‘The Orphan Sisters’ will be issued by John Lofts, 
262, Strand, London. 
TURNING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
COMPLETE and PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
this beautiful Science, entitled the HANDBOOK OF 
TURNING. With numeious Plates, price 7s. 6d, bound, and post 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
his day, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 


T 
AUTIONS FOR THE TIMES, addressed to 


the Parishioners of a Parish in England, by their former 
Rector. Edited by the ARCHBISHOP OF DU BLIN. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





; 











This day is EBST) feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 28. 
ve E WEBSTERS: a Domestic Srory. 
By EDWARD WHITFIELD. 

London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
H OUSEHOLD WORDS: a Weekly Journal. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
*,* Volumes I. to VIL., price 5s. 6d. each, in cloth boards, may 
be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North. 


BADEN-BADEN. 


Just ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 12 finely-engraved Plates, a Map, 
ond 60 Tilustrations, ADEN und, 


ll. la. 
SUMMER IN’ BADEN-BADEN : being a 
lete Handbook to that pi que and interesting 
Country. 
J. Mitchell, Bookseller to the Queen, Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond-street. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day, 2nd edition, in foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 32. 
HE DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHA- 
RIST. By ARCHDEACON WiLeperonce. 


“ A work greatly needed in the Church of England.”—Guardian. 
London: J. & C. Mozley, Paternoster-row. Oxford: J. H. 














Now ready, 3rd edition, foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 48. 6d. 
CENES and CHARACTERS ; or, Eighteen 
+ at Beechcroft. By the Author of ‘The Heir of 

yffe. 


By the same Author, 3 
THE HERB of the FIELD. Reprinted from 
* The Magazine for the Young.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
KINGS of ENGLAND: a History for Young 
} a nen by pe ey YS the otgitien, of ao Te | 
2 Gen 
the ‘Kings 0 England. and a lis of the Royal Families of 
England. Feap. svo. cloth, 3s, 
A Cheap School Edition, slightly abridged, is now 
ready, demy 18mo. price 1. ; and with Questions for Exami- 


nation, price 1s. 2d. in clo 

LANDMARKS of HISTORY: a Summary of 
Ancient History. Feap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LANGLEY SCHOOL. Reprinted from ‘The 
Magazine for the Young.’ Demy 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 


London: J. &C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row; and J. Masters, 
78, New Bond-street, Oxford: J, H. Parker. 
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AILWAY PASSENGERS’ fet Peciament 
ANY. Emi Special bat, Act of Parliament. 
—_— Offices, 3. Old id Beondateects 
ces against railway “aeons be effected with 
pany, f le and d able} —_< and by the 
wes miaetaes tal co et ta of yearsand for the whole of }, 
Reeer an exo.e tenn of Qe pean poemiean- 8 310 0 


To insure 1,000, for the whole term of life, by annual enienne 
decreasing scale :— 


on the foltowing 





For the first five oom. annual ee. 0 
” next nave s . 
a rinander of ite * 0 

rm 


5 
To sam not exceeding 1,000 for the whol le te: 
life, by a ty to payment, according toage, at the following rate per 
cent. :— 











plo GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. Established in 1845. Capital, 100,0002, 
PS. ~—$ pt — London. 


Immediate on - | 
eae a raced on aftera oo en Tate, increasing 
owes ear to the rvivers in each class of 100 members. 
ve Agents wanted. 


A LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE and DEFER- 
RED ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, No. 7, Lothbury, London. 
Established 1539. 





Trustees. 
John Pemberton Heyw Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Ditto een | Georee Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—The Hon. ELIOTT YORKE 
hairman—WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, me 
William James Lan: 


Ernest A. :  — isa. 
Lieut.-Col. Tu. 


Samuel Gurney Fry, 
, bite Assurance of every description can be effected with this 








aia | da | #4 | de | $4 da | da | ds corge 
@s\&s | 8s) ee) fe) bs) es) es| & 
2825/25 |23) 23/45 25/23] < 














£ed£sd£é£ sdf sdiged 
q 60 15 ofp 13 60 13 0 








£ 
1 
The above premiums include the stamp duty, which is payable to 
a the Goenpeny. 
‘The total amount insured y any of the above modes will be paid 
in case A ae railway accident while warelling in any class 
carriage way in ~Li United Kingdom, and propertionate 


oa in the event 
compensation WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
3, Old Broad-street, September, 1853. 


NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
72, Lombard-street, and 24, Ly ‘ht-terrace. 
Whether as Family Provisions, or to be for Loans and other 
Ss Srospestions, Indis iable wie are the only certain 


SLEX “ROBERTSON, Manager. 


THENZUM FIRE OFFICE, 30, Sackville- 
Geget, Kenton, Capital, Two Millions Sterling.— Policies 
py at the lowest rate consistent with the risk in each case, and 
free of charge for Policies or Stamps. i —aos prompti- 
tude, and made good without deduction or discou 











Deferred Annuities granted with options upon very favourable 
terms. J. Ww. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





RAMEY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 


ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

12, Chatham- Blaekfri: don. 

CAPIT 
William B: a Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
my e 
John Fuller, ay hairman, 
dward Lee, Esq. 
bert Bruce Chichester, Esq, Colonel Ouseley. 
or Henderson. Major Turner. 

. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


<~ BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
arties Seale have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 


rofit 
ts and A ities granted as usual, 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Segiety has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
an 
*y* Tables of of Rats, | both English and Indian, can be had on 


application at the Office. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 








A Paptons & fi ci ws assent SALTER, M rtant 
ons for ies. W! are upon & new and impo! 
plano be made to the Mauage 





ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Poultry, Mansion-house, London.—The 
have to intimate that the your of this Society 





closes on the 30th of September next, and that = re- 

ceived the Office before that “date will have the —— ofa 
er those e' 

fice, or atany of 


pA ov 
and full information may be had at the Head 
the Society's. 


order 0 Directors, 
SENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


Now published, and to be had free on application, 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, apie 

ing full details as to its Progress and Present Position, and as to 
the First Division of Profits which has now been made. 


SPECIAL N OTICE.— Intending Life Assurers, 





ELIANCE MUTUAL I LIFE ASSURANCE 

THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 

“A. Leslie Melville, Esq. 
Traill, Esq. 


Vernon Abbott, Esq. 
John edger, Ea. 


eorge W re, 

ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS SOCIETY. 
LIFE re Comp may be effected Saye Equal, Half Pre 
mium, Increasing o1 ing Seales ; also Pa }, Or 

‘ayments for li ‘nited Tables have’ been spec — | con- 
structed for "the Army, Navy, East Ivpia Comers, Mer- 
CHANT SERVICES ; Vo; any 


part of the world. 
N.B.—No cl for Policy Stamps. 
E. OSBORNE SMITH, Actuary and Secretary. 
71, King William-street, Mansion House. 


ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King-street, 
Manchester ; ae pemnapree aaa-e 


wer ati, 


James 








by pina) elders in ey Compan are invited to 

e Rates. vee and, visions of the ScoTTisit PROVI- 

DENT tinsrineni N, thee only Society = which the advantages 
can 


Binse ite establishment in 1837 it has issued upwards of 6,000 Poli- 
cies, covering Assurances exceeding 2,500. os — "the more 
satisfactory as no indiscriminate Commission been paid for it. 
The whole regulations and administration "of tthe Society are as 
+ as is ay with safety and right principle. 
rded, either TANT, Heel or by letter, on 
to GEORGE G dent Secretary. 
Branch, 12, M mene te 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THRoGMoRTON-sTREET, Bank ; and 14, Pant Mau. 
THOMAS PARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WILLIAM LBAF, Esq., Denuty-Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. z Humphery, Esq. Ald. 
ivan Gacwinvlin, | Aalanatlp ta 
James Clift, Esq. 


[ mae Ke! Pibbe ken” 


Physician—Dr. J cates, 2, _~ insbury-sq 

‘W. Coulson, Esq, 2, Prederick’s-place Old J Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY, 
he premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
he Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of 350,0001., invested on mortgage and in the Go- 
vernment stocks—and an income of 77,0001. a year. 




















Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 
Age. | One Year. \Seven Years. | With Profits.) Without Profits. 
20 | £017 8 £019 1 £1 15 10 
30 118 127 255 a 4 7 
40 150 169 307 21410 
50 1M 119 10 468 4 011 
60 324 317 0 612 9 6 010 











Mutual Branch. 


Assurers on the je yams Jay are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afte: , to participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent. of the profits. "The profit assigned to each Policy can be 
added to the sum assured, applied in reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash. At the first division a return of 20 
per cent. in cash on the prceiainee paid was declared ; this will 
allow @ permanent reduction in the future annual payments for 
life of from 34 to 11 per conk, according to the age, and a rever- 
sionary increase varying from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 

or from 1 to 3 per cent. on the sum assured. Une-haif of the 

erm remium may remain on credit for seven years, 

or one-third of the Premium may remain for life as a debt upon 
the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any time without 
— Claims paid in one month after proofs have beeu approved, 
woo approved security, The Medical Ofticers attend every 

i at Throgmorton-street, at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 


Th is that of. 

1. ae and fi risks of every description—civil, naval, 
or mi 

2. oy on equitable terms, life 
sanemeey effected, on aj 


 ¥ , upon half-credit scale of 

4. Endowments for children, on st — or returnable 
premiums. 

& Whole world peliches being perfect surities, payable to 

6. hole wor po: peers ing secu es, e 
ay or otherwise, at moderate addit ional ra: 

Policies without extra —s Ds 43 the militia or 
other, not forfeited if killed in defeating the county frou ins 
vas! 

& N otices of the assignment of policies registered. 
Medical referees paid by this Association. 
Yo, Age of the life assured tted on all policies, reasonable 
wosts being given. 
2s ow Lge d = renee yom by the Association. - 
‘our- or cent., divided, every five years, amongst 
policy holders entitled to rofits. a 
CHARLES HENBY MINCHIN, Secretary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, aa and aa 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established in 1836, 


Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
t, 20 & 21, Boule, London. 
| subscribed ex- 





or any L- ¥ sufficient 





Oftices—37, verpool ; and 20 
Comins and Resources.—The amount of capita 


1,500, 
Capital and Accumulated Funds of the Company, 
Constitation.—Liability of the entire body of 
unlimited. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Fe A eat oy = rita Co ay ist Loss or _ the a RE = wy United 


The a received 


596,225). 14s. 9d. 
1¢ Shareholders 


1837, were £11,987... -- 1842, £23,804 
In 1847, » £41,402...... 1852, £88,655 
LIFE Saeaineane. 


Peculiar advantages are afforded the assured, residence in the 
Australian Colonies being allowed without payment of extra pre- 
mium, a t facilities are afforded in = payment of renewal 

remiums t —s the several Agencies throughout the Colony. 

Permission is also granted the assured to reside in the United 
States of America at the ordinary rate of premium, and the licence 
as to travel has been greatly extended. 

Moderate rates for the East Iudies and foreign countries. 

The Premiums received a! Life Policies amounted 


_ eee 50,800 

The Bonuses of the Company are paca when the Policies 
are issued, 

Policies are issued free of stamp duty. 

Further particulars may be had on cities at the Offices, 37, 
Castle-street, Liverpool ; = 20 and 21, Poultry, London ; or to 
any of the Agents in the C ountry. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


TPANS. on Personal or other approved Security, 

—Persons desirous of obtainin, yah nn without delay 

pa favourable terms, and repayable y easy % ents exten: 
JOIN | the BRITIS 


‘a lengthened 
MUTUAL SUBSC IPTION. LOAN tg ta hs CLASS 
lished in connexion with the British Mutual Life Office. — 
— Poe and every information may be obtained on 
at tish Mutual Life Ota, 17, New Bridge: 


apollnion it he Rules 6d, each co) 


CHARLES JAMES THI ORE Secretary. 


LKINGTON and co, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLAT: 

Lt pa hl ag SILVERSMITHS, yo s, ee. 

bserve that each arti 

k, EL & CO, = rh! as no o' 


to ol 
bears their 
are warranted by 

fact set forth of petite being plated by “* Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affo' no of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers are licensed by — to use the Process, but without 
restriction ™ ure, the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver deposited thereon. ese productions were 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award of the * Council 

ned, at ith either lishment, 


edal,” and hice ob 
EET 
TE-STREET } Lonpon; 


MOOR, 
NEW LY. ST. BIRMINGHAM. 


REET 
wings, and Prices sent free by post. 
ing and Gil: as ’ 


REEF & COS ASBESTOS FILTER, en- 














at: 











larged. Price ; small size, 15s. TAYLOR & PEARS, 
8, George-yard, er Twenty Gallons of pure W: 
Ei Seeing iaautnat cit saciand ener oat 
value of Asbestos in ti 








J Giana COPAHINE MEGE, or SAC- 
\CHARATED CAPSULES. —A perfect substitute for Copaiba 


found in the Copahine 

th Brench Academy of Medisinn and successfully administe: 

n the wage and London Hospitals, (see Lancet of Nov. 1852, an 

pail of which will be peo tg on pplication.) repared 
ond sold by G. JOZEAU, French Chemist, 49, market, Lon- 
don, and 161, Rue Montmartre, Paris; and the ied pam 
of ore and the Colonies. The bottle of 100 nes 
of 50 ditto, 2a 9d... and te name of GABRIEL JO Eau 
caenal on the Government stam 


House FURNISHING, DECORATIVE, 


S 









every 





his very 
for use or 
chint 





HE SUN DESTROYS a GOOD CARPET. 
—A few pales pt nny on INDIA MATTING will pre- 
the of summer. 


vent this, and on ss qaaes —— 
in or w are rm, now on 
Sai sinrteppty in ev the usual priest at OAR'S India 
atting Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, Lond 





BRIGHTON SELTZER WATER, 4s. a dozen, 
HOOPER has reduced his price for BRIGHTON 
SELTZER and FACHINGEN from 6s. to 48. per dozen. 
VICHY and other celebrated Waters in peepertion, and which 
= wqgeepeaned Zz , enqgested. Biz. dozen naan = carri: 
i 
Wy Delivery twice daily. A Prespectes, wt eo List of "Prices, 


can be had on application.— “hen 7, 
Geesvenerst ey 


HE TEA mr IS NOW REDUCED, 








and we are enabled to sell Prime Congou Tea at 3s. per lb. ; 
fed uu Tea at 38. 4d.; ich rare ig Tea at 38. 8d; 
G ca at ae dd and 3s, ; Prime Green Tea at 48.; 
and Delicious Green Tea 


We strongly com ao friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

The best y PLANTATION COFFEE is now 1s. per pound, The 
best Mocha 1a. 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other ene. age free, by our - 
vans and carts, if Sete eight — — i Teas, ‘Coffees, 
Spices’ any part of Eugland, if to the value ot 
408. or upwards, b 
° * Puyplire & COMPANY, 
TEA AND CoLoniaL MERCHANTS 
KING S Wihhiske 


STREBT, 
nes CITY, LONDON, 
lication. 


A General Price Current Free by Post on App! 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT oF ELDER 


FLOWERS, - tro! ‘or Softening, Im: 
Beauti: r ey — skin, giving it 3 


perfume add an conmetic. eit Proton = $1 scenevtiion, 
Sa ge ae 





h % le, tio: by se only & 

shore tim ee ‘on in will oe att continue so’ and smooth, 

bottles, Bs zion per fo nnd "beautiful Boldin 
. cr 

Venders and Perfumers. 





A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


. BOW ABD, , SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
PLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH fixed without 


as not to Getingniewed from the - 3 


server; ‘they will ne ~~ 
superior r toany teeth ae ‘ore used. This Ds od does not re- 
quire t! pera. © bn that any painful yet and we 
support and petemren Cost are loose, and 
restore articul Decayed teeth ro: 
sound and useful in ae ne 

52, FLEET-STREET. rat home from Ten till Five. 


CURSES What you are, and what fit for.— 
LLEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel and in- 

oananie delineations of character from an examination of the 
handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, filling 
es of asheet of paper. Persons desirous of knowing 
ter, or that of any friend, must send a specimen 

oe = e, or sup oeed age (inclosing 13 

BRAHAM d-eourt, Holl 
will ee ina = Mt. a sainate detail of the 








the four 
their true c' 
of the writing, statin 
postage stamps), to 
ondon, and they 
efects. 


talents, tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with 








E. BATES, Resident Director. 


BENJ, HENDERSON, Resident t Secretary, London. 


uspected. 


eS other things hitherto uns 











stands th 
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eoaenenasrt oe“ 


v 7 
Peet, 


ae 
no! 
‘and will 


rendered 


ve. 

—— 
t for.— 
| and in- 
ym of the 
vn, filling 
knowing 
specimen 
slosing 13 
Holborn, 
rail of the 
iter, with 
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7, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


RIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR’S SADDLES 
P (MILITARY and og and HARNESS. 


ERY, Harness, Horse Clothing. eta, 
grouse, every other Stable — Outfits for India 
ices, cash. oon 30 per cen w those usually charged 

for io credit. orkmanship, ‘and ‘Style not to be s 


terials,W 
‘A detailed List will be = free by post or may be had on appli- 
ez *.. at CAISTOR’S, i er-street, Portman-square, where the 
Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


Tre. BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. e 
id °GERY LARGE. which are devoted to the 
eee Ry 

D w apprese e Beddi 

Hibs —_ Bedsteads, from FR, Porta abe} 2 pedins Bed- 
from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron’ Bedstead rt- dove- 
. from 198. 6d. ; re Cots from 20s. 
‘Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great 





dsome Ornamen' 
variety, from 2l. 38, to 132, 138, 
AM 8, BEREOE bes TEN phnen SHOW-ROOMS 
Pe nieating). ox of the S) nop, oe voted solely to the 
show of Lea FURNISHING Pe MONGERY (includ: 
¥ a ares, 
= oe classified eet P } anny on and at once 


e coin 
— th Engravings sent See pete tee, The money 
L. every article ya apy te =~ street 2 
ORD-STREET ewman- Nos. 
n OXFORD STRE ond 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


aw ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

& CO.’8 BOOK of DESIGNS of this Durable and 

production of Mediwval Art in every vie | ae — 
ls, Passages, Co! 


tail tall jolie =e patent sackin; 


NE 









IMMELS TOILET VINEGAR is far superior 
Bau de Cologne asa Lotion for the Toilet or Bat 

viving Yo and a powerful Disinfectant. Price 2s. 6d. Sold b 
all Perfumers and Chemists; and by E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard. | B 
street, Soho, 





NOW THYSELF! — Profesor , BLENKINeoP 
continues to ye -4 — vay most flattering 
ne HAT ACTERS of 


testimonials of success 
Persons from their HA HAN Buiatrintt pointing ¢ om their mental 
and moral qualities, whether good ress by letter, 
stating agenda sex of the writer, ond: Tai a cH. postage 
stamps, to Dr. Blenkinsop, 11, Exeter Change, Strand, Londo’ 
RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New-road, 
London. n.— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of JAMES ‘MORI- 
of the Hygeian System ne and the Vegetable U 
Medicines S Morison’ ‘8 Pills), after 35 years of inexpressible omiaing 
under the medi laculty :—“ James Mo youngest son 0: 
Alexander Morison, eq, wes born at Bognie, in the county of 
Sheogem, in oe Bone) 1770. . The Seatly has been long known as 
em lity ; -— the subject of this 
brief sketch was ‘the ve second of John M nm, late Member 
for ro In early iene he studied at the Caiversity <a 
for 








afterwards at Hanau,in Germany, being 
the ae profession. After rinishing hiss studies = resided at 
Riga and sub in the West Indies, where 
hoes West India rty. , t— suffered 


Reunived considerable prope 

much f from ill — he was obliged to leave that country and pro- 
eking change of clime a eek | to 

health, We cannot do better than describe t he followi 





} 


Ts O of the GREATEST DISCOVERIES of 
me AGE ave, MELAS ACOMPIAN, or GRECIAN HAIR 
BoE Sn we ary} zdvethe Hair without jf Baldness oe 


thin I Hair.—P: H, a certain remed wy 


repared b 
n's Woow, Lene, yO. , it, l4, New 1 





ALNUT DRAWING-ROOM ~ FURNI- 


TURE.—Some remarkably fi Trench an 
Italian W alnat: wood made up i into Loo, Occasional, 7 Work: 


Tables, Chiffoniers, &c., can be an 
and Export Upholsterer, 23 and at. 





Ricuakp Loaper, Wholesale 
Pavement, Finsbury.— Office Furniture, &c. 


EMOVING and WAREHOUSING FUR- 
NITURE.—Contracts entered into for the removal of Fur- 
niture toany distance. Every article requisite for the protection 
of the Furniture provided, so that only the hire is ¢ 
Estimate, if desired, will include the entire responsibility and 
risk of removal, also the taking down, unpacking, and re-arra 
ing the whole of the Furniture in the various rooms, altering an 
| laving down Carpets, also fixing Cornices one Curtains —Aprly t to 
‘inebury. 





. Mapewicsn, Uph 





uP t, 





Serene and CABINET FURNI- 


TUR Damasks, T Cha: Couches, 
Suttes a , Loo Ppl in Mabogan ¥ Oak. ood, 
an nu! mney an i boards, ining Tables, 
Bookcases. he phe be “ i - in 


Furnitu itate 
Maple, ——y and other ~, 8 At SF dasewnae ti ee 


ment, Finsbury. 





pertiouions. given by himself in the epee AY 35 years’ ne 
suffering, both of body and m SP Se 
fal but to the lot of few, itor any at all. Had it pleased God 
have talled. me out “i mie "world te ht years I should have died 
as another man, and . and world could have 
reaped no om _ om) misfortunes, nor from the fa- 





mservatories, and ¢ 
of Private 8 as well as for —— and “other Publi¢ 
en 


‘iD 


he same means on _ children. This 
isa to ‘he world not often to be met & con- 





y giv 
i ew if 
pe Ber seoharge Bam ne “hie ieprices. oF near Broseley, 








ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 


with, and 
vincing-proof of the motto prefixed to this advice, that ‘health and 
old age are within the of us all’” For the "remainder of the 


biography see Mo — ee 6d., to be had of all 

the r the sale of —— Pills. Family motto—Uno 

ie aed one blow. Family estate—Strawberry-vale, Finchley, 
esex. 





portant 
h! to the divisions of the teeth, and is famous 
=e yh seer oe Brush, incapable 
Hair Brushes, w' 
bene SE 


of he finest 
pL ne bleached BR 
pam and pow iy act = . 


d 
successful man myrna pouges.— B 

fin rtations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to seodre 77 their 
custom the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & COS Sole Establishment, 130 B, 
Oxford-street, one Holles-st 

Caution Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
ICOLL’S AUTUMNAL PATTERNS are 


NOW READY. 
EXCELLENCE and ECONO combined, A illustrated by 
es a . 4 — a 


Paten 
the well-known cree ll ~ 
Phin Ly D. a. 114, _ 118, 120, 





LH - n England. 
ee 


VERY ig, of CLOTH sold at the LONDON 
CLOTH & STABLISH MENT is sold at the wholesale price. 
—Purchasers of cloth, &c, at the London Cloth blishment may 
have them made up (on the pre ) in the very best style, at the 
charge of the workman’s wages. Gentlemen save from 50 per 
Sry steaet by the system of the London Cloth Establishment, 16, Coven- 








VERY WELL-DRESSED MAN KNOWS 

how difficult Ee is to find.a alten who tho. under- 
stands the peculiari can sui require- 
ments with a oue ‘pentionsaxily" fitting garment, in which ease 
being canally ied, the eye of the observer is pleased 
with its graceful tffect while the comfort of the wearer is secured. 
Hence it is that so few feel “at home” during the first day’s wear 
of any new garment, and so many are pdm cmd — to peed te their 
> sloth. ae cootiy, ¢ 


Py: 

medy YTO 
TOuN HEMMENT. gE CO. rate a deformity in gota EO ade his 
means of making known that they have practically stu 
form and fashion, in their most comprehensive meant 
the course of an extensive sheng connexion, have clot: ed ev 

t the garment, whether 

coat, waistcoat, or trousers, to the exigencies of its individual 
wearer,and the purpenes itis is intended to serve, thereby invariabl 4 
attaining elegance y* fit, — that regard for ECONOMY whic’ 


the spirit of the age di 

THE BEST. FIT WEARS 
HEMMENT & Cv. (late FOX), Tailors, 73, 73, CORNMILL. 
(Same side of the way as the Royal Exchange.) 


THE BEST CLOTH GIVES MOST WEAR. 


[ronranT to HOUSEWIVES.—No more 
Dresses, &c. ed in the Washing.—CREWS’S RINSING 
WUD, for aston e colours in all kinds of fabrics, restores 
—— — ness, aes in its aopreation. and 
Twen <oogn ou | for one gallon of water. 
bah by al ai "Chemists <a pan, at 9d. per bottle. —- 
w, Havwarp & Barroy, Bu , Cannon-street. anu- 
factured at Commercial Wharf, Mile Mpa, London. 


a CANDLES, 63d. per Ib. ; ; ; moulds, 

composite, 84., 84d., 93d. and 10d. ; botanic wax, 18; 
Sperm, i Fi and ls, 8d.; Palmer's metalli .; Magnums, 9d.; 

il, 48. 6d. per galion ; French, 4a; solar, 38. 9d.; sperm, 88; 
herscap. 28 Ma per packet; brown Windso: $ pose 2a 
almond, yee 368., 408., 448. ry 
mottled soap, 50s, for cash.—At M. P: DAVIES & SON’S ola: 
established warehouse, 's-lane, Charing-cross. 




















DINNEFORD'S PURE F FLUID marin, Headache 
an excellen it Remedy for A 


and Indigestion ; asa mild Raub embod ada) 

tS tees smi nila: ren.—DIN NREFOR 0,5, Dlapenting 
172, New Bond-street. (General 

Horse Hair Glovesand Belts.) 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the 80 beau- 


tu the nuraing bottles intrest Meat ue and all kinds of food, 
; are 
We the most perfect “artificial | mother | ver vented, ha‘ 





ey mulch no infant will 
Tefuse, and whether for w rearing by ben d, or occasional 
feding, are quite unrivalled.—_BENJAMIN ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
Steet—7e. 6d. Each is with my name and address. 
Jevare of imitations. 








WORMS IN CHILDREN AND GROWN PERSONS. 


T HOUSANDS Ay outicing © the privation of 
health, and _ bro pometare Worms in th 
panes body.—DR. T OMAS SBIAN kbMEDY by which 
will guarantee the greatest pe is cured in 0 days, with- 
— offending the stomach of an infant, or most. deticat: 





Tson. 
he commen, ernanems of worms are—a jour of 
the breath, bi appearance about the eyes. — of, the aS 
itching of the nose, flatulence, nausea, h he, sick 

appetite, acrid eructations, furred tongue, oppressed bi brestitings, 

q ened pulse, fainti hiceu vertigo, 
eranged bowels, pales and emaciated countenance. ce, griping pains, a 
dry cough, thi omitting, startings during sleep, and grinding 
of the teeth. be has the of nearly every hos- 
in England America, where th: eee t t 





ESSRS. KIRKMAN & SON desise most 
te mpesteall to inform the Subite, Getz Gee ron and con. 
ving an extensive 5 0! N - 
STRUMERTS of every descri ion, at their Ware-rooms iS ae 
obo-square, and elsew 
WwW oodsat various Wbarfs and Timbersyards, ‘i ie fat fre re Gonaee 
Manufactory in Dufvur's-place, Broad 


cause no interruption to their citer of th usiness, yo ‘ase will be 

no delay in the execution of either of the orders they have al: 

in hand or those the: meg be favoured with; and they have en- 
sho manufacture of new - 


porary w for the 
ments during the robuildiee of of their Premises. 


NVELOPES SUPERSEDED by the Use of 
RALPH'S ENVBLOPE DETER. wi mich ofits of three 

clear pages for correspondence, each m 
aape its own envelope and identifies the ‘comment with en tne address 
. RALPH, Manufacturer, 86, Throgmorton: 


oat Price 98. 6d. per ream, self-sea! 
seorerive.—iF 
Bank. 
ECHI’S CASTELLATED TOOTH- 
BRUSHES, + Leadenhall: Loudon, poise 04. and 9d. 
;. in Ivory, 28. ECHI is the sole inventor of this article 
‘Ail without his x. are spurious. Nail, Hair, Hat, and Cloth 
rushes in great variety, wholesale and ‘for shipping; Russia 
Brush Cases, Naples an ‘Windsor Soap, and ever: for 
Toilet and Dressing Case, Ivory Hair Brushes and Bhell ressing 











with perfect success had fifteen years’ ex 
rience of the efficacy cy of this re remedy, having during that period 
lied it inveterate cases weekly, both in 
tals on ‘the ¢ Continent, and in 
can positively assert it has never failed in a single 
case, Ghevciees he with confidence offers it to the public, -_ ~ 4 
send it ( free) to any part of the kingdom upon receipt 
office order for 58. payable to Dr. Tuomas, M.R.C.8.L., fi tA 
resident M.D, of Dover. 
y child ¥ thread-worms by hundreds, the next morn- 
ing = Jae Gasset NG.” 
Sir,—A worm nearly three Led 
ounen my y chil, five years old, by one rom 
Mrs. Le ye chester.” 


ii 


long has been ex 
ose of your medicine,— 


umdreds of cases could be cited, but space prevents.—Dav: 
THomas, M. R. C.8.L., 14, “Stroud: -street, Dover. - site 


UDISESTION, CONSTIPATION, WNER- 
NESS, &c.—BARRY DU BARRY & CO. mY HEALTH- 
RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS, 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, pu , inconvenience, or expense, as it-saves fifty times its 
cost in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply , dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual a, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
0} pression, distension, es craptlon 4 the skin, rheuma- 


reper: uring at 
sea, and under all other poreaecenyoee debility in tne aged as well 
as ts, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 

Dr. Wurzer's Testimonial. 











“ Bonn, July 19, 1852. 











Combs, elegant or plain. 
t DISINFECTING 


HE best and chea 
FLUID is CREWS'S J PROVED CHLORIDE of ZINC, 
* holds, rains, ns, waterclosets, 


for the yin S br 8, di 

&c.; the disinfectio: ck rooms, clothing, linen, Diskaterting 
prevention of conteaien. f Chloride at of Zine, as the best D 

and Purifying Agent, is now established beyond all doubt. It ‘s 


pemety Raceslons § in its eounents ion, — innoxious in itself. The 
igh price at which it an 3 itherto bee has prevented its 
general use : to obviate this obstacle to its. universal application as 
a disinfecting and parity ving _— the present man anaee. who 
was many years with jurnett’s Company, to 
supply the public with aS Chloride of Zinc in its 
urity,and at the lowest price. It is sold by all Chemists and | 
Bhipping Pa ie in the Uni 
bottles at 28 essels gallo. 
gy will be accompanied rg instructions for its “dilution and 
ed joride - in mei may 
300° times its quantity of w: eouted L < sole 
Agents, Messrs. DRE HEY WARD = BARRON jush-lane. 
Cannon-street. — Mapufactured at H. . GRAY’S, Commercial 
Wharf, Mile End, London. 


OUGH, CONSUMPTION, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD, vient SWEATS, and *PEVERS. Immediate 

relief is effected by Pascoe’s Concen' aud ion 

Mixture = all ciections of the anaee, Lungs, &c, vow 
» Diftealt Breathing, &c. 


cases of Cough, Hoarseness, 
- brain | remedy pies the 


ingdom, in my rial 
each, and in — rt 





however inveterate, this ny 

only Medicine pen © —_— reliance can 

ales very valuable in the Febrile affections of Childre: 
ALL BILIOUS, ‘DISORDERS, Liver Complaints, I ndi 

tion .. all its form: ‘of Apvett ite, &c., PASCOL'S 

ALLIBLE GLOBULES will effect a radical 





“This light and pleasant Farina is one of the most excellent, INF cure, as proved 
nourishing, an n many ©, numberless sesteneat als. 
cases, all hinds: of medici It is particularly useful it in confined repared only by the Proprietors, Henry & Co., without whose 
habit of body, as also diarrhea, bowe te siguaare eoress the Government Stamp none is genuine. To be 
kidneys an bladder such -. stone or “grav vel ; ugh Barclay, Batten. San; gh Ae, or r- ¢> respectable 
tation and cramp of the uret! cramp of the Kidney and bladder, Medicine ve pe er, in Bottles at 1s. } 6d. each, 
strictures, and Se invi y. 


his — aluable remedy is 
ost satisfactory result, not only in bronchial 
an peeenaey oF Cer gen as where irritation and pain are to be 
removed, but also i geleienier and bronchial censampticn, in 
which it ee effectually the troublesome cough ; am 
enabled with perfect truth to express the conviction “that Du 
Barry's pK Arabica is adapted to the cure of incipient 

heetic on and consumption. “De. Rup Wurzer, 
— Medicine, and practical M.D. in Bonn.” 

No. 71, of dys rain ; from the Right H the Lord St 

0. 71,0 pe! om the on. the Lo uart 
—I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta ‘Arabica F a consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies. 


Cure, No, 49,832 :—* vity years’ indescribable agony from dys- 


pepsia, Rdknens of the sion cough, constipation, flatulency 
spasms, sickness at the stomac ana vomitin es mn remov: 
by Du 's excellent food.— Maria Jolly, , near 


Cure, No. 180 :—* ne e yeafs’ nervousness, constipation, 
indigestion, an jility, yo which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could a or relieve, have been “— 

cured by Du Barry's fi ‘ood in a very short time—W. R. 
Reeves, Pool Ahthon Aone ean 
Cure, No. 4,208 :—' - Seem, dchility, 


with cramps, 8 prs for which had con- 
sulted the ad ce of many, Basen foF which ally rem a by Du 


Barry’s delicious food in a very short ro be happy to 
spew zee any inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Hidhogton B ectory, 
01 


London Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, 
veyors to Her Majesty the Queen ; Hedges & Butler, 155, 
street ; and through all respectable le grocers, Sr and medi- 


ven tably packed 5 climates, and 
with full instructions, 1b. 72) td. ; "at aes 121b. 22s. ; 
my beats Hts 
on pt o 1 Wy 
street, London. 


pur- 
nt- 


ent- 





Wholesale Depot, Bohemia-place, H 


.INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID per yet moneye" 

hes been for mang yoote ote apie 

the Medical P: medy for Aci dition, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, ond Tadiscetion 2 Asa Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 


aug sine Combined: with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
—Prenenet ky DINRBFORD & 











P, it forms an _Effervesci 
highly ag 


, Dispensing Chemists, (and General Xeente the ii ved 
ak, Hair Gloves : and Belts,) 172, New Bond-street, 

old by all Chemists throughout the Empire. 

NODOROUS CHAMBER COMMODES, 

affording a great comfort to Invalids and to those in attend 

: in bandsome oak box, 6s.; in 

hesany inelosure, 3/. Also in 











ded by inclosing t 
st stamps. Thousands have supplied to Families and 
post sta within the last ten years with uniform approval. 


OLLUOWAY’S OLNTMENT and trawl . 
CERTAIN gues for BAD BREASTS.— 
letter from Mr. F. Turner, grocer, of P a 
1850 :—“ To Professor Holloway. Bir 1t is ay. y the use re that 
aint you of the wonderful cure effe e use of ae oS Zour 


invaluable ointment and pills. M 

—  y it poem | toh heal. Sane tried your medi- 

attendant found it impossible ea. e 

— Fob — o "the many effected a oe 
ical cure. 

what an awfully bad state it had on Bela Bold by all iuyall Droggiots, and 

at Professor Holloway's Establishment, 244, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


CSep. 10,53 








Just published, demy 8vo. price 15s. 5 


FAUST A 


TRAGEDY. 


By J. W. VON GOETHE. 
With COPIOUS NOTES, GRAMMATICAL, PHILOLOGICAL, and EXEGETICAL, 


By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 





Opinions of the Press. 


“ Of all the productions of modern German literature, this sey and powerful dramatic poem 
has excited the preston interest ; and not undeservedly, zp for it a work a8 original in design as 
striking in detail—combining intense Benn pd with d hum: wiedge, and mingling the 


from various authors, foreign and English. The whole forms a very complete guide tot the und 
standing of a work in which, above most others, the student peaites font Gea calstenen: , ai 


ty strictiy; and where Mr. Lebahn differs from 





kno 

mystic and the su —— with the . ot and the soaneor-el Miact, with a felicity totally unknown 
in any other inte! roduetion.. We question whether any work has much t 

The best German 


end so little Bo ‘© many it has | me & marve l—to more a mystery. 
scholars are divided as to its real ds of scholars of more moderate attainments, 


when not content with blunde at owe — line, have, with aa task not baton executed, closed 





“ In the exegetical notes Goethe's meaning is 
other t 3, he unitorels supports his ¥ ve 
L. 


mb; in; G 
kar wore, Grolens A ws ing supporting passages from Goethe's 


sions and purpose of the poem, are 





also given. The work has been performed conscien tio a | at with ability; and any student of 
language who thoroughly masters Ly ‘will find himself i yh tion to attack me eee in one 
No book presents so fine an example of the power and plastic beauty of the German lan- 





the book with a conviction that it is a literary enigma no ordina 
Dr. Falck Lebahn now comes forward and produces an edition of this wondrous poem em worthy of his 
= ay as well as that of its illustrious os anthen, The volume abounds with a of 

4 painstaking ; and, whether for the use of the student * the entertainment of the 
Sceclen, it prove & most 1 Time. 

“So many attempts have been made, without suc: 
an edition of it in the original, with an saneeiene yee 
be vastly peeteeres by all who have any knowled, ke of the Germ Those who are aware of 

he racter of Faust, need not to be informed nners; nor is it so 
treated by its retinue me pace | at the same time he has so fully illustrated every part of it by explan- 
atory notes an rsion, as to render the beauties of the original accessible even to those 
whose Proficiency in the German idiom is but moderate. To his many previous performances in the 
same in has in this volume made a most valuable addition, for which he has entitled 
himeelf to the best thanks of ee lovers and students of German literature.*—John Bull. 

This is a useful book, wid gomg deal of pains must have been expended on its compilation. 
Goethe's * Faust’ which is ‘select a on bahn as a vehicle for conveying instruction in the 
German language, is printed entire, and is followed by a sort of syntax. The exams | of the syntax 
- |" from * Fa = 3 alone ; and as they are sufficiently numerous to exhaust the whole opeom.oms se 

wy bay ted into’ Dut alsa the reader mere go through a complete course of ‘ 
= with a literal ae bo. also with a pe pespesnel grammatical comment. This intellectual 
urney he may hg from opposite starting-points, thanks to a double system of figuration. If 
e takes * Faust’ in hand, and yearns for a mmatical explanation, there are numbers pla 
agaioat the the 4 to direct him iy the es o eyatan. If, S the other hand, his genius is more 
ilo} Ld poetical, and, starting fro mar, he needs authority for his cunmgien, 
ere are numbers placed against the rules to mjivect im to the pages of the tragedy.”—Spectato 
“ Not an idle addition to the many various impressions already existing in our oneal of 
Goethe's masterpiece, es = cain Mighty repared for the use of those students of German who read 





to translate this untranslatable poem, that 
roviding a key to all its various difficulties, will 


without a master.. ly ingenious; and we may add, that the numerous extracts 
in os German ver J Whe ilivstrate meanings e, will be often found very curious 
in! ng.” —Examiner, 


“ This pabiication continues the series of German Classics, adapted for self-tuition, which we have 
noticed from time to time as the volumes have successively a vehement y On this occasion, as befits the 
fficulty and excellence of Goethe’s masterpiece, the editor is more - ious than usual in his expla- 
— They are given in two ope ge sections :— era. oft the whole 
text ;—not, however, the sequen f the Fe ae but arranged in separate passages, c! under 
grammar rules, or idioms, of f which they —with d to the 
German, by which the sentence may be ped ee under the head to which it belongs. The second isa 
series of explanatory notes, elucidating the sense, ting out the special allusions or beauties 
ef the poem, with parallel and illustrative passages from other of Goethe’s works, as well as quotations 








London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


LEBAHN’S ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


Fifth Stereotype aition, price price 88; with Key, 108. 6d. 


4 2. 
in ONE VOLUME. Containing —A 
GRAMMAR; EXERCISES; UNDINE, hed Fouqué, with Notes; a VOCABULARY of 4,500 
‘Words synonymous in Germanand Englis 
“ We are decidedly of opinion that Mr. lo 's Grammar materially 4 facilitates the acquire- 
ment of the language. We can conscientiously wish this work » ies circulation.” 
rch of ‘England Quarterly Review. 
“There is a peculiarity in this Grammar which strongly Land = it. r. Lebahn’s plan is 
to make the learning of German especially easy to English students, who will very soon feel, under 


his Seching aoe as ma: ~ | learn a great deal of German with little labour. > Genileman’ 3 Magazine. 
“ Mr. hn’s method is a. simple, and easily followed, everything like intricacy being care- 
fully areided.. Morning Chronicl 


PRACTICE in GERMAN. Adapted for Self-In- 
struction. Containing—The First Three Chapters of UNDINE, with a Literal and Interlinear 
Translation, and Copious ‘Notes. Price 68, 

“ Whoever fails to lage the German language with this help must have an intellect irredeemably 
dall and obfuscated.”— The Sun, 


THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. Con- 

taining—1. DER MUTHWILLIGE (' The Wag’), a Comedy, in Five Acts, by Kotzebue. 

. DER NEFFE ALS UNKEL, a Comedy, in Three Acts, byschiller, Witha Vocabulary and 
Notes. Price 6s. 6d. 

“ We consider the Self-Instructor and its companion volumes entitled to the rlfarrang ponies that 


cau be bestowed on books of this class. They are plain, practical, complete, and wel 
iew. 


A FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. Con- 
taining—I. An INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR; II. DAS TZUBCHEN, a Tale for the 
Young; with a Complete Vocabulary. Price 3s, td. 


“ Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical.”—Britannia, 


EICHENFELS and DIALOGUES. Containing — 
IN WHAT MANNER HENRY CAME TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, a Tale for the 
foung. by Ch. Schmid. DIALOGUES, containing the ordinary Conversational Phrases. 

ri 

style” on bad Gone 3 wont in his usual clever, painstaking, and (to the student) profitable 


k 
eas the ‘ Faust,’ and on none, th ag labour neces- 


guag fore, can the student better bestow the 

Sanz Sor pocorernag e,Sestehs Sake Seo eeener one ponies str 2 analogies 
at once sho! aw i e pleasant an tru 

which he has brought together from other writers.” — Literary on _ ustrations — 


“An edition of * Faust’ which we can seriously wordknee, not o! as a very useful and 
instructive book to the tyro, but as a volume acceptable even to the ~ XI stofent.” There is no 
bp so much studied as the “Fema bs Ggeervadly 9: so: there is no = = the lenguage m Lad Ly 

the egetical ap! Hotes, 


In large reading i t to 
a the several points of this ‘difficult poem.’ ates aati 
“ For students of German in particular Sein isan ad bl f the ‘F 4 
embody a large amount of eritical industry and lore applied both to the language and sujet of 
Sonne s ot we work. be dor — es there are any fi erably eulig - —*, we we belfer e that there are 
not many ans, who would n Cs 
tragedy by the Notes Exegetical of a Lebahn.”— Mornin; ° ‘Post. emenenates the — ths 
“It is a noble monument of labour, and i: tallest. As such it must command 
a collegiate reputation. It is, indeed, ad to the use of ordinary schools; Log ed more than 
with G bag 5s a to take — ein onhant Lebalnn's the alightess il the os 
jerman may enable a person re Tro! n’s D while the m 
found knowledge cannot place him an reach of instruction by them.” ~—Bashern Stas a 


“ It is the most desirable edition of ‘ Faust’ that the student can have, or even hope i » 
a. int of itude, this isthe greatest work that Dr. sre 
n point of magn: e, is wo! t Lebahn has se iemend we had al 
said, it isthe most complete. Ev erything, however, which has issued from the e pen of "that pe deme 
mmgoter bs to complete, teat, white oom has reset euived his last touch. No edition of Faust’ has yet arpead 
fe rf] ublic vi is lo 
admitting of a moment’s comparison with that before ae British on. eS 


“ In the whole cycle of German se yy is no work more purely German in construction, 








sentiment, and idiom than Goethe’s * Fayst.’ Le of * some is, in consequence, indi 
sable to all who lay claim to any proficien: janguage. ob x § 
any English translation which faithfully ders, the peculiari os and the be he cacan with 


tragedy. To Dr. Lebahn belon; = neoeenn 


the merit of simplifyi: 
genius. The work is intend M4 read Mee | aa ethe dicate of thin Sey 


for those who tical 
most valuable portion of the editor’s lucubrations. Then meaning of Goethe is eoniee ir - 
parallel passages are adduced to prove the several interpr have mn to mention 








with praise many of Dr. Lebahn’s editions of celebrated “German works, but we consider - . * , 
| to be bey ond comparison the greatest and most enduring of his exegetical labours.” — Bellon _ 





LEBAHN’S GERMAN’ CLASSICS. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL; or, The Shadowless Man, 


By Chamisso. With a Vocabulary and Copious Notes. Price 38. 6d. ’ 


EGMONT, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Goethe. 


With a Complete Vocabulary. Price 33. 6d. Original German Edition. 


WILHELM TELL, a Drama, in Five Acts, “by 


Schiller. With a Complete seerarw | Price 3s. 6d. Original German Edition, 


GOETZ von BERLICHINGEN, with the IRON 


HAND, a Drama, in Five Acts, by Goethe. With a Complete 2, ocabulary. Price 38, 6d. Original 
German Edition, 


. 
PAGENSTREICHE; or, A Page’s Frolics, 4 

Comedy, in Five Acts, by Kotzebue. With a Complete Vocabulary. Price 3s. 6d. 

“ These Editions are qocgened for the use of learners who read without a master; and they will 
be found convenient for = at pt In each the text is followed by a Glossary, wherein not only 
the sense of every particul but also the dictionary meaning of most of the several words, is 
given in good English. With such aids, and a previous Knowledge of the grammar, a student will 

nd no difficulty in these master-pieces.”—Athenaum. 





EMILIA GALOTTI, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by 


Lessing. With a Complete Voubelinn. Price 38. 6d. (In the Press.) 


SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. With 
Complete Vocabularies and Notes. In Monthly Numbers. Price 1s. 
No. I. contains—Goethe’s ERLKING ; Kérner’s FAREWELL to LIFE; Biirger’s LENORE, &¢. 
No. IL. Schiller’s LAY of the BELL. 


No, III. Goethe’s TREASU RE-DIGGER ; ane BRIDE of CORINTH; the FIRST WALPUS- 
GIS NIGHT; The KRAT-CATCHER, & 


No. IV. Chamisso’s The STONE of the — Lorik INFANTICIDE; 
Birger’s WOMEN of WEINSBERG ; Chamisso’s ALK of the WATCHMAN. 


No. V. Biirger’s The EMEEROR and the ABBOT ; Schiller’s hanes WOMAN; 
VINCIBLE FLEE 


No. VI. Biirger’s The nae HUNTSMAN; 
Notes). 


The IN- 


Schiller’s The GODS of GREECE, (with Copiows 





*y* The Six Numbers, in 1 vol. cloth, 58. (Jn a few days.) 
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